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- LEAPING ARTIOLES. 

I.— Om Maui Padiae Hum. 

By Dr.'Sten Konow, Ph.D., Honorary ffiemlisr, Biliai* 
and Orissa Researcli Sooistiy. 

Everybody wbo has occupied himself with Tibet and Tibetan 
Buddhism has more than once come across the famous formula 
om, man.i ^adme Mm. These six syllables, the sadak^ar~i vichja, 
are the most efficacious among the numerous prayers and 
formulas used by the Buddhists of Tibet and Me ngolia. To 
quote Koeppen, “they are the only thing the ordinary Tibetan and 
Mongol knows ; they are the first words which the child learns 
to stammer, they are the last sigh of the dying one. The 
wanderer mutters them on his way, the herdsman at his flocks, 
the woman at her house- work, the monk at all his studies of 
intuition, i.e., of doing nothing: they are the cry both of war 
and of triumph. They are to be read everywhere whore the 
Lamaistie church has penetrated, on flags, rocks, trees, walls, 
stone monuments, implements, paper slips, human skulls and 
skeletons, etc. They are, according to the opinion of the 
believers, the essence of all religion, all wisdom and revelation, 
the path to salvation and the gate of bliss. The six syllables 
combine the goodwill of all Buddhas in one point and ai’e the 
root of every teaching. They are th e heart of the heart from 
1 6 Eeg. J. 
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whicli everjHimg that is salutary and blissful flows, the ladder to 
rebirth in 'higher^ existences, the door which bars evil rebirths, 
the ship which tabes us across transmigration, the torch which 
illuminates black darkness, the brave conqueror of the live evils, 
the fire ocean.' which' consumes sin and worry, the hammer which 
crushes all pain, and the accompanying friend for converting 
the roii-h snow land/'^d 

A religious foi*miila which plays such a fpromment role in 
the mentality of numerous human beings, must necessarily be 
of considerable interest to the student of religions, and eminent 
scholars have devoted much time and study to its elucidation. 
But it has not, so far a j I know, been satisfactorily explained. 
It raises numerous questions, which cannot as yet be finally 
solved, and 1 do not flatter myself in thinking that I am able 
to clear np every doubt. The ideas underljung the formula 
are, however, so intimately connected with what I consider to 
be the leading principles of Indian and Indo=Europoan religion 
that every new attempt at an explanation may be of value, if 
not oiherwhe, at least in instigating other scholars to take np 
the investigation on broader lines. The remarks which 1 have to 
offer are therefore not meant to be final but rather in the way 
of a pi'eliminary study. 

The formula is only known to us in connexion with 
Buddhism, but that is no reason for inferriog that it cannot 
have its origin in non-Buddhist conceptions, and Koeppen has 
already suggested that it may have been borrowed from S'aivism. 

It seems certain that it does not properly belong to Smithern 
Buddhism as it is laid down in the' Pali Tipiitaba, but to the 
Mahay ana. 

The most striking feature in this system \n the great rdie 
played by the Bodhisattva. The Hinayana teaches the way to 
bliss by insight, intuition and faith, where every intlividuMl 
must strive for perfection by^ himself, guided by the eternal 
truths preached by the Buddha, but without the help) of a saviour* 
It is a small vehicle, in so far as it only carries one individual 
^ Die Lamaisclie Bierarciiie und Kirche, page 50. 
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into'tlie haven of blisBj ' mi it can only be used by him who 
has' renounced the world for good* It is the last;, the final 
means of attaining to the eternal reality, of Nirvana, 

We know that; the Buddha did not point to this yana 
when preaching to the masses. To them he spoke about the 
duties of common life^ about the merit of giving alms and 
following the precepts of morality^ and about the reward set out 
for such eonduct in the bliss of heaven. To them he was 
a guide on the right way^ and most of his iipasakas and upasikas 
no doubt found rest in the hope he held out to them of rebirth 
in the celestial abodes of bliss. 

This more popular teaching has been continued and perfected 
in the Mah tiyana , The mereif ul Bodhisatt va, who has acquired 
the high state w^hioh enables him to become a Buddha, stops 
short and devotes his merit to the salvation of all beings. His 
teaching and mercy become the great vehicle on which all 
mankind can drive to the haven of bliss. Also within the 
Mahayana, at least in some sects, the individual salvation 
through self^exertion and dhyana is the last end to the ultimate 
goal. ?^hat strikes us most, however, are the attempts at 
making salvation universal, and here we have before U 3 the 
explanation of the fact that Mihay ana and not Hmayana has 
become a universal religion, which many Buddhists think will 
some day be adopted by all mankind. 

There are, as is well known, many Bodhisattvas, but none 
oE them has acquired a higher rank than Avalokites vara , whose 
name according to Dr, Zimmer characterizes him as a being who 
is able {Isoara) to 2i<2(ixdxQ avaloMta^ the highest insight. He 
it is who leads man to Sukhavati, the western paradise, where 
Ainitabha, the immeasurable light, is enthroned, and it is also 
he who is believed to have revealed the sacred formula om mani 
fadme hum. 

The Mahayfma is not only a further development of the 
teaching of the Buddha. It is, at the same time, a reawakening 
of the deepest religious tendencies of the Indian people. The 
old conceptions and ideas, which had always pervaded the 
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I’eligioiis life,: and' wMch also-at the bottoiia of Buddliism, 
' 4aiae to ligBt again, and; it is therefore not. to be wondered 
,^at 'that many features' of .Mabayana have' striking parallels 
in other Indian religions. The deep primeval substratum is 
common to all of them., ■ Nothing -would accordingly: be 
more iatelligible than if the famous formula' of Lamaism 
should prove to be derived from this ancient substratum^ and to 
have, in its origin, nothing Buddhislio about it. 

The tradition according to which the satjakf ari was revealed 
by Avalokite^vara, is not of Tibetan origin. The first time it is 
met with is, so far as I know, in a Sanskrit work of the Maha- 
yana, one of those who are believed to be due ito higher inspi- 
ration, the Karandavyuha. In the Divyavadana, where asaclaksari 
is also mentioned, the formula is not given in the usual words« 
The Karaaidavyuha is stated to have been translated into 
Chinese about the year 270 a,d,, and as we cannot trace the 
systematical Mahayana further back than to about the second 
century, the work cannot be much older. 

It is written in prose, and I know it from an edition which 
seems to have been brought out in such a way that a corrupt 
manuscript has been sent to press, while the actual editing was 
left to the printer. There exists, besides, a poetical version, 
which has not, so far as I know, been printed, but which may 
be used as a commentary. 

This version is comparatively late, and it is possible that 
also the prosaic recension has been altered and enlarged since 
it was translated into.Chinesc in the third century. Some sino- 
logist will perhaps give us information about this question. 
There is not, however, any reason for suspecting that the account 
of the revelation of the sadak§ari formula is a later addition* It 
is to the following effect ; 

The Bodhisattva Sarvanivaranaviskambhin enquires from 
the Buddha how he can obtain the sadaksari vidyfu Tiie Buddha 
relates how the Buddha Padmottara had learnt it from Ava^ 
lokite^Vara and revealed it to_him'self,, Viskambhin, however, 
ought ■ to proceed to a certain Dhamabhanaka ia Benares in 
order to loam the formula*- 
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^ We nxe ■told' tow Amitablia, wten tlie sadaksari was- to' be 
revealed to Padmottara^ declared tliat it could not be taught 
before' be bad learnt the corresponding manclala. The latter' 
sbould be square^ four hands long on each ^ide. In the centre: 
one should draw . Amitabha, to his right the Bodhisattva. 
Mahto-anidhara and to his left the . saclaksarL itself. , The- 
sadaksari mahavidya is to be pictured in the shape oi a four-armed 
female, white like the crescent of the autumnal moon. In her 
left hand she holds a red lotus in her right a rosary. 

The remaining two hands should be held in certain mudras* 

This description of the mandala is not found in the 
poetical version but it is in agreement with the general trend 
of religious ideas in India. The §adak|arb the sacred formula^, 
is what is so often OBlled b, demiS, i.e., a manifestation of 
eternal power. Such powers and forces have their own life, 
their own independent existence just as w^ell as ordinary living- 
beings, The ancient Aryan and Indo-European mentality was, 
with regard to them as to every more or less abstract idea, 
somewhat different from ours. In addition to the things 
and beings perceived by the senses the universe consisted of 
countless entities of a different description, but no less real: 
faculties like speach and thought, qualities like strength and 
fertility, forces and potencies of various kinds. They were 
often viewed in personal or semi-personal shape, and the great 
Vedio gods are such personifications, manifestations of the 
occult forces, through which it becomes easier to approach 
them in worship. In the same way the sadaksaii vidya 
stands for the mysterious power hidden in its six syllables, 
and it may be pictured in human or super-human shape. That 
it is personified as a woman, may of course be a consequence 
of the fact that the words ^adahmrl vidt/^ are of the feminine 
gender. It is, however, more likely that the sex belongs to 
ancient conceptioas which have- been continued in the belief in 
the efficacy of the fadak|ari. 

If wo now examine the picture drawn of the formula in the- 
miaiujala, it will be seen that the red lotus and the rosary are 
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prominent attributeSj and we are mvoluntarily, reminded of tiie 
fact that these same attributes qualify Prajfiaparamita, We 
are inclined to think that the saclaksaii was considered to' be 
a manifestation of that dev at a ^ and we do not get astonished 
when we read in the poetical recension of the Karaiidavyuha 
that such IS the case, that the formula is in fact the Prajfiapara» 
mita, the mother of all the Buddhas. 

The Prajiiaparamita, the perfect and transcendental insight 
and wisdom, belongs to the philosphical conception of Buddha- 
hoodc A Buddha has to practise and master several perf editions 
pdramiidSi in ddna, in fila, etc. And these perfections were not 
simply qualities or faculties belonging to the individual Buddha, 
hut real entities, existing independently of him and filled with 
their own life, eternal forces, which had to combine in order to 
produce a Buddha. In Vedic times we hear about such forces 
having their body, their tanu* The conception was accor- 
dingly strongly materialistic, and I have already mentioned how 
it was personalized in the case of the Yedic gods. And later 
on, when the Aryans began to represent the eternal powers in 
pictures and statues, the personal stamp naturally asserted it- 
self. It should be remembered that the picture does not only 
represent, but actually is the thing represented, and though 
the representation of the forces in human or superhuman shape 
was apt to give rise to the creations of poetical and mythical 
fancy so that the ancient conception might bo overlaid and 
overshadowed by fiction, it never lost its hold on the mind. 

Among the perfections constituting Buddhaliood the per- 
fection of knowledge and insight naturally occupied a prominent 
position. For Buddhism is essentially a jrlanamargaj, a way 
to emancipation through insight and knowledge. This insight 
into the nature of things, into the eternal law pervading the 
universe, which leads to emaueipation, is not, however^ a mere 
reasoning, but essentially a reflex of eternal truth, acquired 
through direct intuition, and in this way it becomes m 
image of, and as an image essentially identical with, the 
eternal law itself^ It was in direct intuition, under the 
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tree of Bocllii, that the Buddha saw the eternal truths which 
it is necessary to realize in order to become a Buddha., 
and every Buddha has to proceed in the same way. It i® 
this intuition; this perfection which makes a human being 
a Buddha; which creates the Buddha. It exists as an eternal 
entity since the beginning of things and is older than all 
the BuddhaS; brings them into being, creates them; is their 
mother, janam. 

The Prajnaparaiiita was at an early time brought into 
shape in a book or in books, which were not, however, anything 
else than verbal pictures of the real thing; with the usual 
identity between the picture and the thing pictured. And it 
was also represented in actual piotures, a worn in, the mother 
of the Buddhas. 

This representation seems at first sight to belong to the 
realm of poetical and mythical fiction; just as the Virgin i?; to 
the average Christian, a definite personality within the sphere 
of Christian tradition. To the ancient Aryan mind, and to 
a great extent in Indian art on the whole, a pitluie 
does not, however, represent an individual being or definite 
personality, but rather an idea or some eternal force or power. 
The Prajiiaparamita is pictured as a worngn, but this woman is 
the mothei* who has produced all the Buddhas, she is personified 
motherhood, the eternal mother herself. 

This idea of abstract motherhood as a kind of living entity,, 
which has been at work as long as the universe has existed and 
even may be said to precede the universe, is very old in India. 
It is a living force, say an eternal fluid, which manifests itself 
everywhere where life is jprocreated. Thereby it is often coupled 
with another force, the active principle of procreation, the ideal 
fatherhood, and this conception is at the bottom of the vague 
references to Prthivi mata and Dyaus pita in the Rgveda, 
motherhood being manifest in Earth and fatherhood in the Sky, 
the besiower of the fertilizing rain. They are not real gods, in 
the common sense of the word, but the mystic powers of the. 
male and female elements in generation. 
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Every productive generating force may be viewed nnder 
this double aspect, and we therefore find female counterparts 
of the great gods, already in the hymns of the Rgveda, 
Mythic imagination then leads to widespread speculations. 
Every god, representative of mystic power, may bo viewed 
as an active male deity and also as a sprouting and developing 
energy, a ^aldi* 

The doctrine of iaMi has especially been developed within 
Saivisin and Buddhism, in the Tantras, which in their present 
form are comparatively late productions, but which have evolved 
and systematised very ancient ideas. As we know them, they 
are more or less under the influence of the idea of the one god, 
which seems to have some of its deepest roots in ancient Yoga 
and in Saivism. God is one and eternal, with no wishes and 
Wiints, and consequently nvith no desire to manifest himself. 
He is the only esistlng reality, and as such he also comprises 
the potential force of evolution and activity. And this force, 
his sa/cti, manifests itself in the manifold universe. 

In the further development of this idea the ancient concep-"- 
tion of eternal forces at the bottom of life and the manifested 
universe hss been further framed under the influence of the 
theory of karma, which is already met with in the oldest 
Upanisadsi Karma, which shaped the destiny of man, was an 
eternal force, to ' which everybody was subject, and its- effect 
was not to be avoided. Now this karma came to be considered 
aS' the moving power in the, evolution- of divine '.fektit , 'The 
trauBcendeiit calm of eternal di vinity, was disturbed 
karma, in order that it might display its - force in .frami-ng;' the -, 
de&tiny of the souls and finally exhausting itself* The activity 
-of divine S'aktithus becomes a manifestation, 
which the innumerable beings enter into life and earn the 
fruit of ' their karma. But behind this display we, have always 
the static reality of God, and the aim of the whole process is to 
lead the universe hack to him, the everlasting reality : after the 
|j fa follows the ^^iffr^^i,thoretiirm'Both processes, thepratir#! 
as well as the were viewed as a kind of generation, with 
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the aim to produce^ on tlie one hand the manifold display of the 
world of phenomena^ on the other eternal reality of true exis- 
tence^ The latter generation is framed on the model of the 
former one^ which has its roots in the oldest eoiicej)tions of the 
Aryan and prohably in Indo-European worship, with mystic 
eeremonies and rites, wherewith magic copulation may have 
played a considerable role. And these rites were partly taken 
over in the practice of the later philosophical school. 

This whole theory has at an early date penetrated Buddhism, 
The Buddhas are evolved from, born by the eternal energy or 
Sakti, the Prajnaparamita, and come forward mj^iravrtti in order 
to enable man to get rid of the effects of karma, through the 
eradication of craving, trs^a, which alone makes karma fatal 
to the individual. And then their activil y gets a higher aim, 
to lead the man who is freed from trsna back to the eternal 
reality, where there is no birth or growth or decay, no impeiman- 
ency or suffering, to Nirvana. And in this activity they each have 
their own individual S'akti, with which they are united in order 
to bring about the desired result. But these individual Saktis, 
the consorts of the various Buddhas, are in reality only mani- 
festations of the one eternal S'akti, thePraJna or Prajnaparamita, 
which was the mother of the Buddhas who now became. her 
husbands. 

This union is, perhaps in imitation of ancient rites, pictured 
as a couple, the Buddha or Bodhhattva embracing his S'akti, and 
this embrace can be imitated, and its effect realized by human 
beings who have entered on the path of nirvrtti. Thereby 
there are, in Saivism as in Buddhism, two schools, the daksinacara, 
where the imitation of the ideal union is a spiritual process, 
and the vamdcara^v^h.^ it is effected through a ceremonial 
union with a woman. 

The spiritual union can he effected by means of pictures 
whicli lead the mind into the proper direction, but also by means 
of verbal pictures, sacred formulas land spells. In both cases 
the picture is an actual realization* Such pictures are well 
known to every Btudent of Buddhism^ and the corresponding 
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formtilas^and spells have often been disenssed by scholars. They 
are called dharam^ and their form and length are varying". 
They are commonly introduced by the sacred syllable om^ 
and they usually contain a designation of the power or force 
which they are meant to bespeak^ to fix {dkr]. Finally they 
contain a hlja^ a> syllable indicating the deity which is intended* 
Snell 5^jas sometimes consist of the initial of some god^s name. 
Thus m is used as a of Indra^ of Ganesa. More 
commonly^ however, the izja is apparently a meaningless sound- 
complex such as mm* hrlm^ hrdm^ Jirum^ hliat^ 

etc. The syllable om itself occurs as a Mja^ and several Itjas 
can already be traced in Vedic literature and may be considerably 
older still. They aim at the same result as the dharam, to 
effect an ideal union with some eternal power. From later 
times we have indexes of such and if such works had been 
available for tbe Vedic period as well, we should rarely be in 
doubt about the identity of the deity invoked in a dhdranl. 

The sadaksari is such a dharani. It is introduced by 
the syllable om, which is not here a bija, but meant to 
impress upon the mind that the aim is to attain union 
with the eternal reality for which the syllable often stands. 
The actual bija is Jium^ For the reason already mentioned., 
we cannot say with certainty which deity had in ancient 
times this bija, but it may be of interest to note that it 
is frequently in Tantric literature connected with S'iva^s consort, 
the goddess with the many names. 

The remaining portion of the dharani seems to consist 
of two words, mam, jewel, and padme, the locative of padma^ 
the red lotus. They have commonly been translated O 
.thou jewel in the lotus and attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the red lotus is an attribute of Avalokitesvara, 
whose intimate connexion with the formula cannot be doubted. 
.The whole dharani would accordingly consist in an invocation 
of the merciful Bodhisattva. 

.. . , Everybody who is acquainted with Sanskrit will, how- 
ever, know that this translation is impossible. 
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can have to state 

thaii the formula was written in ungrammatical langiiige. 
That would of course be possible, if it were late and had b.^en. 
framed outside of the territorj where Sanskrit was properly 
taught and cultivated, e.g., in Tibet. We know however that 
it goes back into a time and a country where Sanskrit was well 
known, and we must try to analyse the words under the 
supposition that the grammatical forms are correct. But then 
we must infer that m^ni, which is the mere theme without 
any case suffix, is not a separate word but only the first part of 
a compound, so that manipadrne should be taken together as 
one word. 

That such is the ease has also often been recognized, Wilson 
saw in. manipadme the locative of a word which he explained 
as synonymous with padmapdidi he -who has the lotus in his 
hand, i.e., Avalokitesvara. It is not necessary to discuss this 
explanation, because we know from numerous other dharanis 
that the word or words designating the deity or divine power 
invoked are always put in the vocative. Manipadme must 
therefore be a vocative, and as such, it can only le a vocative 
of the femine base manipadma. This explanation has been 
correctly given by Dr, F. W* Thomas, ^ who has suggested to 
explain the sadaksari as an .invocation of Tara, who is so often 
pictured and invoked together with Avalokitesvara, as his sakti. 

Dr. Thomas has not given any analysis or translation of the 
form manipadmey probably because he did not think it neces- 
sary. It is evident that the meaning can only be ^‘"thou 
whose padma is a mani or, thou in whose padma there is a 
mani The former analysis does not seem to give any sense^ 
the latter, on the other hand, is , quite satisfactory and no 
doubt correct. The proper explanation of this designation has 
already been indicated bylKoeppen, who drew attention to the fact 
that mani also means ling a imUjoadma the ^onL Manipadma 
is accordingly a female deity with a linga in her yoni. The 
conceptions which I have already discussed about the god and 
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his sakti gi-?e ns the [explanation : it is the same idea whieh 
meets us in the numerous representations of the sexual union 
between a god, a Buddha, or a Bodhisattva and his sakti# And 
in our case the meaning is clear : the eternal power or sakti, 
which has caused the evolution of the world of rebirth, has 
united herself with her own child, the Bodhisattva, in order to 
bring about a new generation, the nirvrtti, leading to emanci- 
pation, to Nirvana, 

He who in faith and understanding mutters or makes 
use of the sacred formula has a share in the cosmic force which 
it symbolizes and embodies, and he may confidently hope to bo 
carried on by its current to the ultimate, the highest goaL 
He has attained to a mystical union with the force itself and 
with the powerful being personificating it. 

That being cannot be Avalokitesvara, because it is conceived 
as a female. But it must be closely connected with him. That 
is evident from the history of the sadaksuri itself, and that is 
in accordance with Buddhist belief. We must therefore neces- 
sarily infer that the dharani is directed to Avaiokiie^vara^s 
female counterpart, t) his ^akti. 

This sakti is usually named Tara, and she is conceived in 
various shapes and forms, and the syllable Mm is sometimes 
actually used as her bija. The red lotus and the rosary, how**- 
ever, which are mentioned as attributes of the saclaksarl in the 
Karandavyuha, and the definite statement in the poetical 
version of that work, rather point to the Prajfiapdramita, as 
has already been remarked. But then we have also seen that 
the sakti of the individual Bodhisattvas are, after all, nothing 
else than manifestations of the eternal Ptomita, and Tara is also 
actually identified with it* ^ 

The sadaksari therefore apparently dates back to a period 
when mythical fancy had not yet created all the individiial 
Bodhisattvas and their female .counterparts, to a time when the 
idea of sakti was only beginning to crop up in Buddhism. 
And this idea is, as is recognized by all scholars, no new creation 
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of Bnddhismj bat belongs to the common Indian mentality^ and 
has been especially developed in S'aivism^ from which sphere 
also the physiognomy of Avalokitesvara has borrowed several 
its features* It is possible that the ^adaksari is older than 
the amalgamation of Buddhism with the idea of sakti^ and that 
it is not; from the beginning; a Buddhist formula. That 
question does not, however, interest us in the present connexion. 
It might be taken up in a general survey of the development 
of the dakti theory. The history of the sadaksari however 
shows that the connexion of Buddhism with the ^akti idea is 
old; and that the development which in China led to the trans- 
formation of the male Avalokitesvara to the female Kwan-yin 
had already taken its beginning on Indian soil. 


If. — ABsiiial Meetings Bihar ^ and Orissa 
Research Society. 

Kevlew of tliB work of tlie year i92i by tlie Hon’ble Sir 
H!iglx MeF'liQrso,ii, K^O.I.S*, O.Sl., Yics-Frosldeiiit of tli© 
Society., ' 

Youjt Ekcellenoy^ Ladies Am Gi^iNTLEMEn, 

It falls to the Vice-President to give the Society at its 
annual meeting a bidef review of the work of the year. It is 
impossible for me to undertake this duty on the present occasion 
without a great feeling of sidncss. List Mireh I stool up for 
this purpose si-ie by side with that eminent scholar and great 
Indian, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, whose untimely and siiden 
death a few months later filled not only this province and our 
neighbour Bengal^ but all India and the whole world of scholars, 
with the deepest sense of regret. He was cut off at a time 
when he had just retired from the service of Government and 
had still the normal expectation of many useful years before him. 
To none was the loss greater than to the Bihar and Orissa 
Rise irch Society, of which he was a m3St distinguished member. 
None of us who hearl him list year will forg)t his k3en interest 
in the progress of our society, his omp^’eliensivo review of the 
work done by its vuious members sino its founlition in 191,5^ 
his scholarly indication of the fields still to be explored within 
and without the province, and his warm eiicoiiragernent to all 
lovers of researcdi. 

Learning^ he concluded, ^^is its own reward and no people 
can thrive or survive the wreck of time, who love not, clierish 
not, treasure not, learning. Let us give ourselves and set 
ourselves to do our duty, for duty, and sacred duty, it is to 
study our past, to unearth our treasures, to shed light all around 
us, and to hand down our heritage richer ami greater than it 
came to us/^ 
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Altlioiigli he lias been taken from us, tlieso, his last words to 
us, will eontinue to be an inspiring memory to members of tlio 
Society, both present and future. 

I have another sad loss to chronicle, before I pass on to the 
business of the day. We have just heard a few days back of the 
death of another distingoishM scholar, Dr. Spooner, whose name 
will always be intimately connected with Pataliputra, and who 
was a personal friend of many of us here in Patna. He took a 
prominent part in the work of our Society during the first years 
of its foundation and always maintained a kindly interest in our 
doings. I am sure that you will all join with me in sending 
a message of heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Spooner in her sad 
bereavement. 

1 will now endeavour to give a short sketch of the work done 
during the past year. I am glad to say that the Society has con- 
tinued to function vigorously since our last annual meeting, thanks 
to the keen interest taken in its labours by the General Secretary, 
Mr. Horne, the Joint Secretary, Mr. Sen, and the Journal 
Committee, Messrs. Jayaswal, Banerji-Sastri and Maznmdar. 
The Council has met several times during the year and the 
finances of the Society are in good order. I should like here to 
record our special thanks for this result to our late Treasurer, 
Mr. Dube, who worked hard to improve the financial position 
of the Society. Since Mr, Duke^s departure to Muzaffarpur, 
Mr. Sen has kindly agreed to take over the w'orb of the Treasurer 
in addition to his duties as Joint Secretary. 

It is to our Journal of course that the world of scholars looks 
for evidence of our vigour as a Research Society and I think 
I can justly say that under the fostering care of Mr. Jayasw^al 
and his coadjutors the journal has fully maintained its output 
and reputation during the past year. All four issues have been 
duly brought out and the volume for the year covers some 500 
pages of original research work. 

Perhaps the most notable contributions have been the 
publication of two interesting Sanskrit texts, the Bhagavadaj- 
jukam, which w^as [published in the Maroh-June issue, by 
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Dr. Banerji-Sastri^ and the Rajapiti-'Eatoahara, ; wMch was 
■ ptiblished in the December issue^.- by Mr. JayaswaL 

The Bhagavad'ajjnkam is a Sanskrit eomedy,, of which the 
date and authorship are unknown^ but from internal evidence 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri attributes it to the' second': or third century 
A.c. Its author was a Hindu Aristophanes^ who criticised in 
the most humorous way the foibles of his times^ attacking 
indiscriminately all religious sects and beliefs^ both orthodox and 
heterodox, Brahminical and Buddhistic. The hero, Bhagavat, 
exposes the mercenary nature of all the cults prevalent in his 
time and deplores the absence of any true philosophy of life. 
The publication has already attracted outside notice and one 
leading vernacular paper has asked for permission to publish 
a translation. Dr. Banerji-Sastri has promised a further critical 
study of the comedy in a subsequent issue of the J ournal. 

The manuscript of the Rajaniti-Ratnakara was discovered Jn 
the course of the search for Sanskrit manuscripts initiated by 
Sir Edward Gait, of which I have something to say later. The 
author was the famous lawyer of Mithila, called Chanclelvara, 
who lived at the court of Hari Sinha Deva, the last of the 
Karnata dynasty, in the beginning of the fourteenth century a c. 
Mr. Jayaswal has edited the Rajaniti, which is a work on 
Monarchy and Hindu politics, adding valuable critical notes and 
an introduction, which deals with the author^s time, his family 
history, and the class of literature ^described by him as the 
Digests of Hindu Polities. This type of literature arose in the 
same period as the Digests of Hindu Law. It is interesting 
to note that Chandesvara, writing about the time when the 
Muhammadan power became firmly established on this side of 
India, discarded the traditional theory of caste in kingship, 
and held that the protection of the people is the only criterion 
of kingship and not the orthodox ceremony of coronation or 
membership of the Kisattriya casta, as emphasised by mtlm 
writers. 

I should add here that the Society is indebted to lai Bahadur 
Radba 'Krishna Jalan for a contribution of Rs. 600 which he 
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' made ■ towards-' cost of printing the text of , the Eafamti-- 
■ Ratnakara. The book has been* dedicated to Sir Edward Gait, 
whoj as I have already mentioned^ inspired the search fcr Sanskrit 
mannscripts- in the province. 

In epigraphy we have two contributions of note. The glass 
seals discovered at Patna by Dr. Spooner, bearing legends in 
Brahinb, have been deciphered by Mr. Jayaswal and ! published 
in the September i ssue of the Journal. Two of the glass seals 
go back to about ^0 0 b.c. To that age also belongs the Patna 
Darga Seal discovered by Mr. JayaswaL The remaining i glass 
seal, bears characters attributed by Mr. Jayaswal to about 300 
B.c. No glass seal had been discovered in India before this, 
and our Patna finds indicate the existence of a glass industry 
in or around Patna in. the early centuries before Christ. It is 
noteworthy that the seals are private records of ordinary indivi- 
duals, pointing to their fairly extensive use in Maurya times. 

The^Sunga inscriptioo, published also in the September issue^' 
is the first record of that dynasty yet discovered and published. 
Our Journal is the first in the field to place before the scholarly- 
public a scientific impression of this important record. At the 
request of Mr. Jayaswal, the local Government obtained a opy 
from the site (Ayoihya in the district of Eyzabad) through the 
Curator of the Patna Museum. The mscriptioH- gives the name 
of the first king of the Sunga dynasty, who ruled from Patali- 
putra a large area of Northern India immediately after the fall' 
of the Maurya empire. The inscription closes the controversy 
regarding the current form of the name, which is Pmliyamitra^ 
and not Fmhpamitra^ The tradition recorded by the poet 
Kalidasa that Pushyamitra performed the asvmmdfm or hors© 
sacrifice is. confirmed by the inscription. Mr. Jayaswal judges 
from the form of the letters that the inscription belongs to the 
first century b.c. but it is possible that it was a century or two 
earlier. It is the first inscription in pure Sanskrit yet discovered. 

Pandit Surendra Nath Majumdar has read an inscription on 
am image of Tara (found by. Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Roy and 
himself at Hilsa) belonging to ,the '35th year of King Deva Paia 
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o£ tho Vhh dynasty, Mr. Hiranand Sastri, it will be reniem- 
beredj discovered a copper plate of this ting dated the SStii year, 
of hisT’eiga under the' gate of the large monastery excavated at. 
Naknda. We now get a second piece of evidence of the reign 
of the king whose dominions then clearly included South Bihar* 
In the" historical section Mr. Jayaswal has published two 
pnjers on Mithila — one establishing the existence of Hrclaya 
i^arayana of the Kamesvaia dynasty which had been doubted 
by Dr. Bendall. His second paper is in continuation of his 
Contributions to the History of Mithila noticed in my last 
year's survey. Is this paper Mr. Jayaswal discusses the relative 
position of the Gaharwal power of Kanauj and Benares, the 
Senas of Bengal to the east and the Kalachuris of the Central 
Provinces to the south. He indicates how the balance of power 
reacted upon Benares and Mithila. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar gives us an interesting paper 
on Prince Muhammad Azam Shah, one of the five sons of 
Aurangzsb. It is a biographical study of that favourite son 
of Aiirangzeb, who seized the crown on his father^ death but 
failed to retain it. Professor Sarkar tells us how the puritan 
father relaxed his severity in favour of this son only, but 
towards the end of bis life, when Azam petitioned to be allowed 
to come to him from Gu2:rit on the ground of its uncongenial 
climate, the shi^ewd Aurangzeb replied — % too, had begged 
for the same thing from my father during his illness, and ho 
had replied to me that the wind of every place is congenial to 
men except the wind of evil ' passions/^ ' This is only one of 
many interesting anecdotes of the prince's history told in 
Professor Sarkar' s paper. 

The same scholar has made a critical study of tho sources 
of the history of Shivajiin a w'ell considered paper contiibuted 
to tho March- June issue of the Journal. 

Mr. Jayaswal and Dr. Banerji-Sastri have made accessible, 
■'■through an English -translation^ 'the well-known History of 
Indian Commerce, written in German, by the Horwegian 
scholar Lasnm ■who 'was the' first to give a synthetic viow'bf the 
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subject^ Mnaself doing most of ■ the spade-work. The translators 
■ have brought his work up to date by referring to the researches- ' 
of later, scholars. 

Pandit B. C, BLattacharya has contributed a paper on 
historical tradition in Sanskrit literature, .in which ' he 
endeavours to show* that the ancient Hindus were not devoid 
of the historical sense. 

In the anthropologicai s 83 tion Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Roy has given us, an interesting aoeoimt of the Black Bhils 
of Jaisamand Lake in Rajputana. These ‘'VKalia Bhils in 
the territory of the State of Mewar are distinguished from 
ordinary or (white) Bhils ot Udaypur. Their 

social organisation, birth, marriage and funeral customs have 
been described in detail by the Rai Bahadur and the account 
is illustrated by live excellent photographs which have been 
reproduced in the J o urn ah 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mitra has oncluded his studies of the 
cults of godllngs, male and female, in Champaraa. and has 
also written a note on Magical Practices, Omens and Dreams 
among the aboriginal Birhors. 

Professor Kalipada Mitra contends in his paper on 
Hiflamm that its character was left undetermined and somewhat 
of a mystery by the Buddha. 

The Maharaja of Soiiepur describes in the September issue 
the game of Ganjpa, played with circular cards, which lias come 
down from olden days in Orissa and is still in vogue. The 
circular cards, which are of various colours aud designs, are 
divided into two divisions, one of Rama and the other of Ravana. 

I am told that the game bears some resemblance to the Chinese 
game of mah jhong^ with which I have not yet made acquain- 
tance, though it has become so popular of late. 

Among miscellaneous contributions I may mention the 
notice of Sanskrit works on elephants by Messrs. Vioayatosli 
Bhattacharya and G. K. Shrigondebar,, the paper on Glass 
in Ancient India by B.ai Saheb Alanaranjan Ghosh, an account 
of the East India Company of Ostendby Mr. Khosla, and- a 
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iiescrIptioii.'o£' the ruins at Gholamara ty Rai ' Bahadur Chiini Lai 
Raj^ Anotiher coetrihntion which may prove useful to scholars 
is ■ the Oriya Alphabet^ which^' at the suggestion of Sir George 
Grierson^ I had prepared by two Ori ya scholars ^ Pandit Kasinath 
Bas and Pandit Mrityaulaya Eath^ with the help of the 
Government Press and the Suwey Office. The alphabet^, 
which is reprcdueed in thirteen plates of the March- June issue^ 
includes all the conjunct Oriya letters as well as the Brahmani 
and Karani scripts. Sir George Grierson hag said that the 
publication will be found useful by scholars fand librarians of all 
countries In reading Oriya manuscripts and records. 

I will now say a few words about the progress made with 
the search for Sanskrit manuscripts which was started in Sir 
Edward Gait^s time. Shortly after the foundation of the Society^ 
two pandits were appointed to carry on the work Under expert 
supervision. The work has so far been confined to the 
Darbhanga district where IS5 libraries^ including that of the 
Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga^ have been examined. According 
to a resolution of the Society^'s Council parsed in November 19:23^ 
the search for farther manuscripts in Mithila was temnorarily 
suspended and it was decided to concentrate on the preparation 
of a descriptive catalogue of the manuscripts already found 
with a view to its publication by the Society. The work 
of cataloguing has made good progress during the year, under 
the supervision of Mr. Jayaswal and Dr, Banerji-Sastri ; eleven 
parts have been got ready for the press and eleven m'>re are under 
preparation. The whole, consisting of 2^ parts, will be published 
in eight or ten volumes costing approximately Rs. 1 0,000. 
I am happy to be able to announce at this meeting that the 
Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, whose house has ever since its 
foundation been distinguished for its patronage of Maithila 
learning, has come to our assistance by undertaking to finance 
this work, which ^ will be most .fittingly dedicated to him, 
as the most .important treasures ’-so far discovered have been 
found within his estate, , and' one of the most interesting of 
'th^ finds is the Sanskrit record, of. the Judgment of a Hindi 
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Courts tlie court} being that of one of Ms predecessors. TLe 
Mabarajadbiraja has promised to give ns now a baodsome 
donation of Rs. 5,000 which will enable the work of publication 
to be started at once and to supplement this amount next yean 
I would ask that the very special thanks of the Society be 
accorded to the Maharajaihira'ja, w^ho is one of onr Vice-Patrons^ 
for his generosity,' •which is in keeping with the, scholarly- 
traditions of his family • 

Last year I devoted a considerable share of my review to an 
account of the Buchanan Journals, and of the work which had 
been done in the way of publishing them and of preparing them 
for publication. I was able to congratulate the Society that the 
first portion of our task had been completed in the publication 
of the Patna-Gaya volume by Mr. Jackson who contributed 
a valuable introductory note on Dr. BuchanaMs methods of 
work. I mentioned that we had asked Mr. C. A. Oldham, 
a former Commissioner of Patna who is well known to all of us, 
if he would undertake the editing of the Shahabad Journal. I 
am glad to say that Mr. Oldham has responded willingly to our 
call and is now deeply engaged in the preparation of the volume 
for the press. I understand that the work is nearing completion 
and that we may hope to see the publication of the Shahabad 
volume at an early date. Mr. Jackson informs me that he has 
not been able to devote much time, on account of the press of 
ofEeial duties, to the remaining volume which covers the 
Bhagalpur-Monghyr and Santal Parganas districts, but he hopes 
to obtain the assistance of !Mr. Oldham after the Shahabad 
volume is published. It will be a great achievement if we can 
get both volumes out before our next annual meeting. 

I should like here to mention another act of generosity, which 
has brought within the bounds of possibility a work that has 
always made a special appeal to me, I mean the complete 
republioation of Dr, Buchanan^s reports, with all the defects, 
omissions and nmtilations of Montgomery ■ Martinis Eastern 
India ^M'emoved. This work, though it would involve much 
patient labour, is not in itself a difficult matter, hut it would cost 
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a lot of money^ audit seemed to be' beyond our resources. Tlic 
new fact wlileh has brought the task within the bounds of 
achievement is a .generous donation of Es. 5^000 by the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Hatwa^ who is our youngest Vice-Patron. His gift 
is to be devoted by the Society to some special piece of worb^ 
and nothings I think, could be more appropriate, or could 
redound more to the credit of the donor and the Society, than 
the publication of a complete edition of Dr. Buehauan^s Reports 
written 120 years ago. I would ask the Society to accord its 
grateful thanks to the Maharaja Bahadur for this splendid 
contribution to its funds. 

There is one other matter to which I should like to refer 
in a few words. It is a matter of common interest to the 
Research Society and the Patna Museum, Both of these institu- 
tions are still without a permanent home. For the present 
both have found a temporary lodgment in the buildings which 
were erected as High Court chambers for the accommodation 
of the Bar, and they are not uncomfortable in their present 
quarters, but the arrangement cannot continue indeFmitely, partly 
because the chambers may have to be given back for their original 
purpose, as the High Court expands and the Bar becomes more 
affluent and robust than it was eight years ago, and partly because 
the Museum and Research Society require a more distinctive 
home and one more accessible to the public. The fortunes of 
the Research Society and the Museum have always been very 
closely assoeixted, as we realised very clearly the other day 
when Your Excellency unveiled the marble bust of their 
■common founder, Sir Edward Gait. Bat now that we have 
got the bust, we feel that this is only the first step to getting 
an appropriate setting for it in a worthy building which will 
be a common home for the Society and the Museum. 

I have been looking into this question lately and find 
.that in 1915 three distinguished educational officers, Messrs. 
Jennings, Jackhon and Pawcus, of whom two are fortunately 
still with us, were deputed to. 'draw up a, scheme for the equip** 
ment of Bihar and Orissa with -a pro.vineial museum and 
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library. . .They went on their- niiBsion all . OTer Inelia, visiting 
similar ; institutionSj - from whioh they could cliuw ■ inspiration.,- ' 

' and -ill: the end they produced an admirable report^ which ': 
was circulated for public opinion. The Government ' Architect^, 
Mr, Munnings^ prepared designs in accordance with their pro- 
posals and-'a'^rough estimate ox cost, which amounted, alas, to 
nearly three lakhs of rupees. That for the time being was the 
end of the matter, for the financial stringency of the w^ar 
years rendered it impossible to p)roeeed with this, as with many 
other useful projects, which were not altogether indispensable. 
The plans are now on exhibition at this meeting for anyone who 
cares to have a look at them. It will be seen that the building 
waste be three-storied and that the idea in 1915 was to build 
in the vicinity of the Hardinge Park. 

Since that date there have been certain developments which 
affect the proposals of 1915, and which perhaps render it 
possible to reconsider the question. In the first place we are not 
quite so badly off- for funds as we were in the war years, and it 
is possible that if a portion of the cost of construction could 
be raised by public subscription, Government might come 
to our assistance with the balance. In the second place we 
could probably do with a more modest scheme tlian was 
proposed in 1915, because the public spirit and generosity of 
my hon'^ble colleague Mr. Saehcbldananda Sinha have sopplled 
the citizens of Patna in the Padhika Sinha institute and library 
with one of the wants to meet which the building of 1915 was 
designed. We need no longer combine witn the Museum, at 
least on anything like the same scale, the library, reading and 
lecture rooms for which Mr.* Mannings made provision. We 
should still have a library, but it would be that of the Eesearch 
Society, which is a very modest affair compared with that of 
Mr. Sinha, now enshrined in the Institute. Lastly, we have 
recently taken certain decisions regarding the University exten- 
sion and its site, which should solve problems considered in 
connection with the Museum and Library proposals of 1915 and 
in particular help us to decide what would be the most convenient 
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•site for aBew mtiseEm“Ctini-reHea.rcli office and liBrary* I ha¥0 
^0 proposals on this subject to put before the meeting to-day^ 
but I think it desirable to draw prominent attention to the 
question, as it is one which interests the general public as well as 
the Museum authorities and the members of the Eeseareh Society^ 
and I hope that we shall have made some lu’ogress in finding a 
solution for the problem before the next annual meeting comes 
-round. 

I shouid like in conclusion to refer to what may be described 
as the social side of our existence. While the primary object 
of our Society is scientific research, the human interest has not 
been wholly forgotten. It is desirable that those who take an 
active part in the work of the Society should have opportunities 
of association not only with their fellow* workers but also with 
the general public. We have accordingly organised quarterly 
gatherings which members can attend, bringing their friends 
with them. We have found a home for these gatherings in the 
Eadhika Sinha Institute, which the Hon^ble Mr, Sinha has 
kindly placed at our disposal. There, after light refreshments 
have be^n partaken, the members and their friends settle down to 
absorb the heavier pabulum of learned papers, which are subse- 
quently discussed in a spirit of good fellowship by those present, 
whether experts or laymen. The gatherings which we have 
had of this nature during the past year have been eminently 
successful. Incidentally they have had the effect of bringing 
together Indian and European, official and non-official, on a 
platform of common interest, and thereby fostering an ideal 
which Inspires all the activities of our Society, including not least 
this our Annual Meeting. 



III.—Begam Samru. 

By Brajendranatli BanerjL 
Principality of Sardtaana. 

The magnificent Mughal empire, once so famous for its 
pomp and splendour, was falling into decadence and rushing 
to utter downfall towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
The imbecility of the later Mughal Emperors, their lack of 
foresight, indolence, and unbridled love of ease and luxury 
paved the way for ambitious leaders to realize their dreams of 
conquest and dominion. With the help of a handful of soldiers 
of fortunet these leaders were inciting the subjects to throw 
off the imperial yoke, and all over Hindustan small independent 
kingdoms were springing up like mushrooms. There was nothing 
like amity or alliance among these rebel kingdoms. They were 
all seeking opportunities for the furtherance of their individual 
interests at the cost of their neighbours. The country 
presented a dreary spectacle of constant internecine warfare, 
rapine and violence. The disruptive forces of race-hatred, 
rancour and mutual jealousies, which generally mark the 
downfall of an empire, were all present. This was the precise 
situation when military adventurers from Europe turned 
covetous eyes towards India. To these Europeans, India looked 
a most alluring prize, a land stiwn with jewels, a perfect 
El dorado of popular story. It was their firm belief that if 
one could only once manage to touch her shores he would win 
a princely fortune, and this impression of the Westerners was 
not ill-founded. Bands of enterprizing foreign adventurers 
began to enter the armies of the Native Powers. Their unques« 
tionable talents and knowledge of military tactics won the 
admiration of the Native Princes, who eagerly employed them 
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■witB a tiew organiziBg tlieir armies according to European 
methods of discipline. 

Amongst these adventurers was a German named Walter 
Eeinhardt. Early in life he had enlisted under the French flag 
andj after spending some time in Southern India^ joined the 
French forces at the settlement of Chandernagar. But after 
the seizure of Chandernagar by the British (1757)^ he for 
some time wandered about in Bengal, and was ultimately 
engaged by Goorgin Khan, the Armenian general of 
Mir Qasim, the Nawah of Bengal. Mir Qasim was then 
organizing his forces and, being aware of the superiority of 
troops disciplined after the European mode, was inviting 
capable foreign military men to enter his army, and thus 
Eeinhardt was drawn into his service. 

Eeinhardt was by temperament a grave, sullen and morose 
man | and the sombre cast of his countenance got for him the 
nickname of Sombre from his friends while he was in the 
French service. This rather harsh appellation was softened into 
Samru.^ It was not his name only that underwent a change, 
but his nature and personality also were altered by close contact 
with Indian life. He adopted the manners and customs 
of the country ; wore the Mughal dress, and had a zenana. 
He was versed in the Persian and Moorish tongues, both of 
which he spoke fluently, and accurately enough/^ ^ 

Fortune smiled on Samrii, and he soon won the heart of his 
master and became a special favourite with him. But the 
manner in which he discharged the debt of gratitude to his 
master has cast a slur on his character. Mir Qasim was not 
a bad man by nature, but, goaded to madness by the repeated 
wrongs he had received at the hands of the servants of the 
East India Company, he determined to emancipate himself from 

^ According to other accouBfcs Is the corruption of an 
assumed hy him when he enliated in the British army, 

® Major Polier. Astaiic AnnualUeguter, 1800, ‘‘Mis. Tracis, pp. 31-B2. 

' In his letter, dated the 22nd May 1576, Polior writes from Polhi « He 
Is.shptit 56 ywa ofs^ge, a^d has,8U;0Bly, sen 'about p. sg ) 
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Ae bondage of tbe • English ' and prepared for hostilities. 
Mr, Ellis, the chief of tbe Factory at Patna, together with other 
Europeans, who bad made an unprovoked attack upon bis city of 
Patna, were captured and ordered to be shot. It w-as Samrii 
wbo carried out tbe execution of these prisoners — numbering 
51 — -at Patna on 5tb October 1763. At tbe battle of Buxar, 
fought with tbe English on 23rd October 1 764, tbe Nawabs of 
Oudli and Bengal met with a decisive reverse. Thereupon 
Samru, who bad raised a body of troops — ofiScered by Europeans 
■ — on his own account, roamed about for some time as a free- 
lance together with bis followers, ^ and at last joined tbe 
army of Jawabir Singh, tbe Jat chief of Bharatpur, about 
April 1765.'^ On tbe death of Jawabir in 1772, confusion fell 
upon the kingdom of the Jats. Najaf Khan (Zulfiqar-ud-daula), 
tbe Amir-iil-uma.ra of tbe Emperor of Delhi, seized this oppor- 
tunity and proceeded to reduce the Jats. The Jat Rajah Nawal 
Singh marched from tbe fort of Deeg with a powerful army, 
including several regiments of sepoys, trained in European 
tactics and commanded by Samru and some Frenchmen. The 
opposing forces met at Barsana and a hard-fought action 
ensued {1186H. = 1772-3}* One Frenchman, a lieutenant of 
Samru, and his men fired volleys with such rapidity and 
precision as to deprive the Musalipans of their senses, Najaf 
Khan himself charged them several times, but their ranks stcod 
firm and unshaken like the walls of Alexander.^*’ ^ But despite 
the heroism and military skill displayed by Samru and his 
followers, Najaf Khan gained the day, 

® His party is not very considerable. Three battalions cf sepoys and about 
200 liorso compose it ; but he has a good tniin of artillery, 14 guns well mounted 
and well served with everything necessary/' Polier, p. SI. 

^ Brigadier-General J. Carnac wrote a letter, datediPenaios 28tli July 1765, tp 
the Gentlemen of the Select Committee, stating that the Jats desired to secure the 
friendship of the English and that he had asked the Jafcchief— Jawahir Singh— to 
deliver Sombre into the hands of the English.— Select Committee Proceedings 10 
August 1765, p. 13.0. 

5 « Mirza Najaf Khan's Eirst Campaign , against tlie Jata (as described in a 
H.S of Khair-ud"din Allahabadi’s K. E. Qaaungo, 

&f Meeting s Ind* Misi, MeeorS$ CommisM&nf v. 00^103* . : 
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Sataru realized tliat fche Jat Eajali^s service was no longef 
■ attractive^' and lie decided to go to the Court of the Emperor* 
Shah Akm IL_, a feeble voluptuary, was then on the throne of 
Delhi where Saniru came to pay his respects. He received a 
hliUat from the Emperor and was granted Panipat mjagif with 
the faujdarship of that place on the 21st May 1774 — 9 ilabi I* 
1188 H/'* {fVaqia-i-BhakAlam Bamf '^»%l%], 

By this time Samru had grown tired of his wanderings 
from Court to Court as a free-lance and longed for a secure 
and settled existence. This wish was fulfilled when he 
entered the Emperork service. As the imperial coffers were 
empty, he was assigned %jagir^ instead of regular pay for 
the maintenance of his troops, and thus the rover became 
a landed magnate. This jagir, which yielded an annual revenue 
of six lakhs of rupees, was situated! n the Gaugetic Doub and 
stretched from Aligarh to beyond Muzaffarnagar. Samru 
selected the village of Sardhana in the centre of his jagir for his 
residence. This place was some twelve miles north-west of 
Meerut. Such was the origin of what became afterwards the 
famous Principality of Sardhana. 

But Samru did not live long to enjoy his new distinction, and 
in the evening of his life, he was sent to Agra as its civil and 
military governor and died there on 4th May 1778, His 
remains were at first buried in his garden. They were afterwards 
removed to the consecrated ground in the Agra churchyard by his 
widow the Begani^^ (Sleeman, ii, 278), From the Portuguese 
inscription on his tombstone, in the old Catholic Cemetery at 
Agra, we get the date of his death. 

® It appears from tbe following passage in Polier’s letter that on the date 
of Ills writing— viz. 20th May 1776— Samru was not in possession of a militai^ 
jSef: will not take from Majaf Khan any other subsidy for his troops bat 

ready money, which the latter is not very forward to pay. He is actually ten 
months in arrears with Sombre, and the latter four months in arrears with his own 
party. If Sombre would accept of a district, which Hajaf Khan has more than 
once offered him, from the rents of which he might get what is sufficient to pay 
himself his monthly allowance, which is rated at 66,000 rupees, all xuciuded, 
everything would go well with Amml legist 0 r, 1800, p. 
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Early History# 

General Samrii, wliile in the service of the Jat Rajah Jawalur 
Siogh^ took part in his master^s Tinsuccessfiil siege of Delhi 
in 1765. There a yonng girl of Arabian extraction was brought 
to his notice, whose personal attractioos, more particularly her 
fair complexion, charmed him. She was united to him by all 
the forms considered necessary by persons of her persuasion when 
married to men of another. (Sleeman, ii. 268.) This Arab 
girl is known to the historian as the celebrated Begam Samru of 
Sardhana, whose eventful life contributes a bright page to the 
history of the times. 

Unfortunately we do not possess any trustworthy account of 
the early history of the Begam, which is shrouded in obscurity. 
Her father was a nobleman named Lutf Ali Khan, who settled 
in the town of Kutana, in the Meerut district.’’ He was 
married twice, and our heroine — born about 1750-51® — was his 
offspring by his second wife. On the death of Lutf Ali, when 
the Begam was about six years old, her mother was subjected to 
ill-treatment by ber stepson, which drove them to seek for an 
asylum elsewhere. Both mother and daughter, in the course of 

^ As for her ancestry I have followed Keegan {Sardhana^ p. 30) whose 
version is identical with that of Atkinson (N.-W. P. Oaz, ii. 95-96) except that the 
latter speaks of her as beingthe danghter, by a concubine, of Asad Khan which 
may be another name of Lntf Ali Khan or else that of a different person altogether. 
According to Sleeman (ii. 267) “she washy birth a Saiyadani, or lineal descendant 
from Muhammad/^ while Francklin {8hoih‘A%lum^ p. 148) describes her as the 
danghter of a Mughal nobleman. Archer (i. 167), Bacon (ii, 35) and Skinner 
(i. 285) speak of her as belonging originally to a dancing troupe. 

® According to Beale {Bio, Die. 251), who seems bo he very particular about 
dates, she w^as aged 88 lunar years when she died on 8 Shawwal 1251 H. (27 
Jan. 1836), this age being equivalent to about 85 solar iyears. This computation 
places her birth in 1750-51, as the year 1164 H., when converted into the 
Christian era, covers the period 18 K ov. 175 to Kov. 1751. Byce Sombre, 
the adopted son and heir of the Begam, reported her death in a letter, dated 
the 11th July 1836, to the Pope Gregory XVI, wherein her age, at the time of 
death, is given as 85 — evidently solar years. Captain Francklin, the biographer 
of Geo. Thomas who had served the Begam for some time, when describing the 
events of 1796, mentions her age as being then about 45, which too places her 
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tlieir ■waBderingSj ca-ine to Ddhi atout 1760 (AV W.P. Gaz. 
il 96 ). .'She was; destmed to experience mnoh rotigh - treatment 
at the hands of fortune. The loss of her father the craeities 
of her half-brother, besides many other troubles made her 
childhood positively miserable* The dark clouds however soon 
began to roll away, and on the dawning of her youth, bathed 
in the luxuriance and glamour of her beauty, she came across 
the path of the General who, as could naturally be espectecl, 
became at once a willing victim to her charms, and the girl 
passed into the harem of Samru Sahib as his partner in life. 

Begam Samru^s uncommon beauty and intelligence won 
the heart of that stern military adventurer so much so that 
Samru now thought more of a life of ease and pleasure than 
one of campaigning, and the Begam was not behindhand in 
availing herself of the opportunity. She ingeniously contrived 
to take away from the hands of her lord the exercise of all 
the powers and prerogatives hitherto wielded by him, and the 
General was so thoroughly captivated by her charms that he 
parted with his authority without the slightest demur. Bat 
this peaceful life he was not destined to enjoy long, as death 
overtook him in 1778. 

There was no issue by this marriage, but Samru had a son 
by another Muhammadan wife [named Baha Begam, Gaz, 
ii, 96] who had become insane, and remained so 1:11 her death 
(during the rainy season of 1838). This son of Samru got 
from the Emperor the title of Zafar Yab Khan, at the request 
of the Begam, his step-mother ; but he was a man of weak 
intellect,* and so little thought of that he was not recognised 
even as the nominal chief on the death of his father. The 
Begam, therefore, was requested to take command of Samra's 
forces by all the Europeans and natives that composed it, as the 
only possible mode of keeping them together. She consented, 
and was regularly installed in' the charge by the' Emperor, 
Shah Alam. (Sleeman, il- 268, , S73.) She thus attained the ^ 

status of a ruling prinoesi;,with an army of her own, a stat 
of cml and military officers under her direct control; and all 
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, tb:e of power for' reigning o?ef a subject 

population. ■ 

confidence tlins reposed in her by the Emperor was not 
misplaced. S'h.e^ was a valiant lady^ and the b attle-field had 
no terror for her^ as she had become accustomed ' to it by 
■ aecompanjiDg her hiisband in several of his campaigns., . When 
she took coiomand of the army, her chief military officer was 
a German named Pauli 

fihree jears after the death of her Imsband she, along 
with her stepson Zafar Yah— doubtless under the persuasions of 
her European officers — ^Svas baptized at Agra on 7th May 
1781 (Sleeman, ii, 273) by Fr. Gregorio, a Eoman Catholic 
priest, when she was ehristened and her stepson Louis 

Balihiizaf Leinhardt. 

Some five years later a very extraordinary man entered her 
service. H e was the celebrated adventurer George Thomas, 
a native of Tipperary in Ireland, Thomas came to India in 
1781-2 as a quartermaster — or as affirmed by some, as a common 
sailor in a British man-of-war — and deserting his ship took 
service for a few' years among the Polygars of the Carnatic. 
Spurred on by ambition he travelled overland to Delhi about 
1787, whore he received a commission under Begam Samru, 
The Begam with her characteristic judgment and discrimination 
soon advanced Thomas to a command in her army. 

Thomas was a man of great ability and in various and 
siiccessive actions against the Sikhs, and others of the Begam's 
enemies, he, by his courage and perseverance, rendered her autho- 
rity respectable. By these successes, he obtained a consider- 
able influence over the mind of his mistress, and was for some 
time, her chief adviser and counsellor.'’' {Thomas, pp. 2-3.) 
The Sardhana brigade, drilled in European fashion, became 
formidable under Thomas and the Princess of Sardhana was 
now looked upon witk dread by ber neighbours. 

Xhe ISs^oitSi 

In those troubled times, when Hindustan was in a state 
oE transition, chaos and disruption reigned wrywhere. The 

** As&assiiiated durhig au iatarview ia iMuhaunnad Bsg-^^atadaai^B camp in 1782. 
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Maratba ' B^ was ' ln tbe aseendaBt^ -and Maba^Ji Smdli» 
as Vicegerent of the Emperor of Delhi virtually ruled the 
destinies of Northern India. Revolt against the imperial 
domination became the order of the day. Eajah Pratap Singh 
of Jainagar (Jaippr) now withheld the castomary tribute to the 
Court and, rallying the Eajput magnates round him, unfurled 
the banner of independence. To snbdue him .Mahadji himself 
marched with a large force. There was no dearth of treachery 
even in his own: camp, and the lure of gold enticed away 
many a dissatisfied Mughal noble to the ranks of the enemy. 
In the battle that ensued Mahadji was defeated and, smarting 
under this humiliation, he retreated with expedition to Gwalior, 
to wait for reinforcements from the Deccan. Shah Nizam-ud- 
din, the deputy of Sindbia, hearing the disheartening news of 
his. mastery’s reverse and retreat towards the Deccan, put the fort 
and city of Delhi into the best possible state of defence as 
a pre cautionary measure. 

Towards the latter part of 1787 a storm was bre^ng in the 
very heart of the capital. Ghulam Qadir, the son of the old 
Rohila rebel Zabita Khan, was then the ruler of Sabaranpur^ 
Taking advantage of the confusion prevailing at the time, he 
prepared for the gratification of his ambitious schemes and made 
his appearance with an army on the eastern bank of the Jamima 
opposite the citadel. Q.adir u’us confident of his succesSj as bo 
had attached to his interests a man commanding the greatest 
influence over the mind and Court of the Emperor. This was 
Manzur Ali, the treacherous nazir,, who faithlessly joined in the 
intrigues, of the rebel. 

Shah Nizam-ud-din, the deputy of Sindhia, however under- 
rated the strength of the Rohila chief. He sent out a small 
force across the river to deliver an immediate attack on the 
enemy's camp, which, however, was repulsed with considerable' 
loss. Shah Nizam-ud-din sorely disappointed at this defeat and|, 
living by this time received intelligence of the treacherous, 
designs of the nazir, fled for safety to, the fort of Ballamga% 
M miles.' south of Delhi 
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With the flight of Sindhians deputy, the capital stood eutirely 
undefended and the Emperor was in a helpless states Ghulam 
Q,adir now crossed the river and entered the king^s chan. her 
without the least obstruction and demanded from the Emperor 
the office of the Amir-ul^umara or Premier Noble then held by 
Sindhia. The helpless Shah Alam II. acquiesced in the demand* 
Begam Samru, hearing of the ignominious plight of her 
sovereign,! resolved to advance with all her force sin order to 
restore him to his legitimate position. the war against 

Pratap Singh, Begam Samru with her force was stationed at 
Paaipat on the frontier; and committing so important a trust 
to her charge was a sufficient proof of the idea the Maratha 
chief had conceived of her capacity. Her conduct now evinced 
that that confidence had not been misplaced, and her spirited 
exertions in defence of the king’s authority acquired deserved 
applause in the breasts of all ” {SIiah^Auhim^ p. 148) • 

Ghulam Gadir was not ignorant of the Begam’s influence at 
the imperial Court, and he was much alarmed when he learnt that 
she was coming in person for the deliverance of the Emperor* 
Being frightened at her hostile attitude the artful Bohila one 
day went to her camp, situated outside the Delhi Fort, accom- 
panied by only two servants. He called her his sister, and tried 
to make friends with her. She, however, knew his reputation 
for cunning and deception and therefore outwardly promised to 
Join him with her troops— four pdltdns of sepoys trained for 
battle with 85 guns— after he had crossed over to the other side 
of the Jamuna. Falling into her trap he did so, when she 
guarded the ferry by means ot ow pdltM oi her sepoys and 
some guns to prevent his return! Thus the Emperor was 
saved^’ {Ibratnama, iii. 2.6-7). 

Had she consented to the ignoble proposal of the powerful 
miscreant she might have made hei^elf the mistress of 
immense fortune. She however rose to the occasion and 
rejected all his solicitations ; and to give proof of her resolu« 
tion to maintain the king’s authority, she with her whole force 
repaired to the palace, and declared her intention of sacrificing 
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her life' ill' Hs Majesty^s cause {8/iak-Aulumy p« 148). Her 
loyal de¥otioti in scorn of ' riches and power stands out in signal 
contrast to the black treachery of the Rohila rebel* 

Baffled in his attempts to acquire the Begam^s support^ 
Gadir was inflamed with saTsge fury. , Prom his camp on the 
opposite bank of the Jamuna he thence despatched a messenger 
to the Court, demanding in terms most peremptory, the 
immediate remoTal of Samru^s wife, adding, that in the e¥eiit 
of non-compliance he should proceed to hostilities. His 
message having been treated with the contempt it deserved, 
Ghulam Gadir commenced a heavy cannonade upon the royal 
palace. This was answered from some artillery in the fort, 
from the guns attached to the Mughal battalions in his 
Majesty'^s service, and from a battery which had been erected 
with great expedition by Begam Samru. During 

this disgraceful scene, intelligenoe arrived that Prince Mirza 
Jawan Bakht, accompanied by a large army, was on his march 
to the capital. Of this event the nazir conveyed private 
information to Ghulam Gadir, and foreseeing that the Princess 
arrival would disconcert his perfidious schemes, he strongly 
recommended the Rohila to make immediate overtures for 
a pacification. ^ ^ ^ Gadir, therefore, having signified to 
his Majesty his sincere contrition for the late insult, presented 
a handsome paishcush in ready money, and, moreover, promised 
to restore all the royal lands in the Doab which he had lately- 
usurped.^^ * * ^ Urged by the repealed solicitations of the 
nazir, the Emperor acquiesced in the proposal. The terms 
being settled, an honorary dress was despatched over the river 
to Ghulam Gadir Khan, who immediately after receiving it, 
struck bis camp, and returned to Saharanpur [Shak-^Aulum^ 
pp. 148-150). 

The disorderly state of things at the capital offered an 
opportunity to some of the zamindars who, from their remote 

It is stated in tbe Xlratnama (/. 6S) tlmt the Emperor had granted 
Bs. 1,000 daily to Begam Samru, because her jagirs were in Ghulam Qadir^s 
possession. This temporary usurpation of the Begam^'s jagirs must have taken 
place during the close of 1787- 
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■ sitaatioiij could safely withhold the payment of ' the reventie and 
deny allegiance to the imperial Court, Najaf 'Clnli Khan was 
one of these refractory men. On 8th January' 1788 the Emperor 
Shah Alam proceeded with his forces to subdue this chief, whose 
stronghold was the fort of Gobiilgarh in Kajputana. Begam 
Samru accompanied the expedition with her contingent, 
" composed of three disciplined battalions of sepoys, which had 
belonged to the late Samru, and were then commanded by his 
Begam in person, and furnished with a respectable artillery 
served by European cannoneers {Skah-Aulum^ p. 162)* The 
imperialists sat down before the walls of Gokulgarh, but 
owing to certain of their officers being negligent on the watch, 
they were surprised and thrown into utter confusion by a sortie 
of the garrison at early dawn. The besieging line gave way. 
The royal tent being within cannon shot the king was exposed 
to the greatest personal risk. At this juncture when the 
Emperor'^s life was in danger, it was the gallantry of Begam 
Samru that saved him. 

^^That spirited woman was encamped to the right of the 
line ; her force remained entire, unaffected by the general panic 
and stood ready in dressed ranks. On perceiving the extreme 
confusion that reigned throughout the line, she bravely resolved, 
by a personal effort, to prevent the king^s disgrace,* she sent a 
respectful message to his Majesty, desiring him to repair to her 
quarters, and assured him of her determined resolution to punish 
the rebel, or perish in the attempt. At the same time, she, on 
the field, wrote a short note, which she despatched to Najaf 
Quli Khan, upbraiding’ him with his ingratitude towards the 
king, and threatening him with immediate and exemplary 
chastisement. The gallant lady then getting into her palanquin, 
placed herself at the head of 100 of her own sepoys, accompanied 
by a six-pounder, commanded by a European officer [George 

When tbc Emperor went witb tbe Princes to invade Rajpntana, a night- 
attack was made on his camj) near Bewari, which is 49 miles south-west of Delhi, 
byGhnlam Husain, a slave of iSfajaf QtiH, from the fort and hy‘ Major Heir 
[?] with a detac hnient from the army of Kajaf Qnli . {Ihratnama, iii. 126.) 
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Thomas, meThomas^ ?>n\ Witli this detachment she proceeded 
to the spot occupied by Munsoor Khan, and advancing upon the 
rebel with much spirit, she commanded her palanquin to be set 
down, and ordered her artillery to charge with grape-shot ; a 
well-directed fire from the gun, aSvsisted hy vollies of small arms 
from the sepoys, soon had the desired effect. Order being once 
more restored, the king directed his tents to be pitched, which 
done, he bethought of bestowing a suitable reward to the gallant 
female who had preserved him from imminent destruction* 
Having sent for her to the tlariaff in the warmest terms be 
praised her gallantry, and thanked her for the service she had 
that day rendered him ; he clothed her in a magnificent vest, 
and, in addition to her former titles, honoured her with 
the appellation of ^ his most beloved daughter \ It was, indeed, 
by all acknowledged, that the intrepidity manifested by the 
Begam on so trying aii occasion, merited the most honourable 
reward; to her courage and resolution was owing, not only the 
safety of the army, but her sovereign's life [Shah-^Aulum^ pp, 
164466). 

Dispirited as he was at his defeat Najaf Ciuli now 
approached the Begam who, as all knew, had a considerable 
influence at the Court of Delhi, to plead for his pardon with 
the Emperor. She consented to intercede on his behalf, and 

had on a former occasion 1)6611 guen by the Emperor the title of 
Zeh^nn-nusa ot ^ the Ornament of the Sex/ 

According to Athinson Gaz, ii, 99) the Emperor Shah Alam on 

this occasion conferred on her a valuable estate called Pargana Badshapnr Jharsa 
in jagir situated on the ^est of the Jamtina. Probably 'this is the property 
referred to by Erancklin {Shah-Aulum^ p. 14i8) and, following him, hy Skinner 
Memr .3 p. 285), when they remark that Sindhia when arrived at supreme power, 
added to the extent of her possessions by a grant of some other lands south* 
west of the Jamuna. 

It, however, appears from a perusal of ^the Comcil Jud^fmenis (1872 

May) that the estate was bestowed as a jagir (which may be a mere estate for 
life) upon Zafar Yab Khan, the stepson of the Begam, by Shah Alam some- 
time in the Both year of his reign which corresponded to 1787-88. But the 
Begam had in some way usurped his interest and was found in the enjoyment of 
U during ber fife- ■ ■ •' 
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the Emperor to comply 'with her request {Ibrainama^ iii. 
1&7) fully pardoned Najaf Quli Khan.^^* 

Tie Centre of Belli Politics. 

The defeat of Mahadji Sindhia at Ajmer in the latter half 
of 1787 hy the Eajpnt Confederacy led by the Jaipur Eajah 
eclipsed the Maratha influence over the throne of Delhi for 
a time, as Sindhia had no agent capable of maintaining his 
hold on the Emperor during his own absence.^^ The imbecile 
monarch was steeped in pleasure and indolence, and the 
administration virtually rested with his faithless nazir, Manzur 
AH, whom the infatuated Emperor prized as his most faithful 
servant. The eldest son of the Emperor, Mirza Jawan Bakht 
Jahandar Shah, who bad been living in retirement far away 
from the capital, received intelligence of the rebel Qadir^s late 
conduct and the disgraceful state of things at Court. He 
now resolved to proceed to the capital, wishing to conciliate the 
Mughal nobility and, with their assistance, to establish order 
and tranquillity at the capital, and thereby seek to retrieve the 
lost glory of the Mughal empire* 

Begam Samru was an important figure in Delhi politics at 
this time, and therefore her friendly counsels and help were 
considered invaluable by the Prince* He now sent from his 
camp at Paridabad his constant companion Fakir Khair-ud-din 
Muhammad, as his minister plenipotentiary to negotiate 
with her, 

Khair-ud-din reached Delhi by dak in six hours and went to 
the camp of Begam Samru outside the city. On hearing of his 

Gbulam Qadir^s temporary usurpation :—Ji6raiwama, iix 26-27; jS'AaA- 
Aulum^ pp. 145, 148-50. Najaf Quli's night-attack iii. 126-27 ; 

Shah-Aulum, pp. 162-66. 

Ambaji Bhara Eao— sent by Sindhia to reinforce the mlahdar of Ajmer — 
IS defeated by tbe Eajputs. He goes to Delhi and meets the Emperor, seeking 
his aid. Manznr AH Khan (the nazir) turns the Emperor's mind against them, 
and the Mughal sawars crowd at the palace door, asking for permission to loot 
Ambaji and other Marathas. Bnt Zeb-un-nissa (Begam Samru), who was in the 
environs of Delhi, and with whom Ambaji had abjectly sought refuge, protects 
them with her European-style-disciplined troops. She sends a party of her 
troops and extrici^tes him from this danger Vt^)f^lhrain(ima^ iii, 68, 
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" approach ' sBe ' held a gplcBdid darbar^ bidding ber French^ 
Armenian/ Portuguese and other captaiosto be present^ while she 
herself sat behind a screen. , After tedious formalities Khair-nd- 
din opened the object of his embassy. The , Begam asked him^ 

■ Does yonr ■ Prince possess any manly and heroic qualities 
■Hevan^ -The day' is near when you yourself will test it 

personally in an interyiew with him,. I find his external appear- 
ance to he as it ought to be. ^ 

She said, ^ What joking is this ? What I meant to ask, 
was whether he possessed the capacity to play the sword and win 
kingdoms, or only a passion for playing on the dram and tabor. 
He replied, ^ If he were not such a hero and man ofenter- 
'.prise, he would not have- turned to thee. ' If he 'Were a' coward 
and pleasure-seeker he would not have asked for thee/ 

She then said, ^ I have heard that he is capricious and 
constantly changing his mind,** [Then she narrates a well- 
known Persian anecdote.] 

She agreed that when next day the Prince entered the palace 
to interview his father, she would send a paltan of sepoys inside 
the Delhi Fort and, thus strengthened, the Prince would demand 
of the Emperor that he should he appointed regent. Thereafter 
the Prince would remain in the fort and managet he affairs of 
State [Ibratnama^ iii. 62-63). 

The return of the heir-apparent, after a long absence and 
especially in such a time of distress, was looked upon with joy 
by the .Emperor who promised to invest him with the manage- 
ment of affairs. But in order to effect the total overthrow of 
the Maratha usurpation and to estahlish order and peace, it was 
necessary to place the imperial treasury and the army under the 
direct control of the Prince, 

But alas ! the fall of the Mughal Emperor was not to be 
averted. He was virtually a puppet in the hands of his nazir, 
Mihsjur Ali, who, envious of the Prihce'^s authority, instilled into 
his Veal: pld, master^s mind an ugly suspicion about his heir^s 
loyalty, a*ii,.thus succeeded in ruining: the cause of the Prmce~ , 
ipat^rialljr as|isted though he' mm. hj Begaiii Sam^u. At 
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tlie Prince retired from the Court in despair to die a sad death, 
as a heart-broken nohie youth.^® 

The retirement of the Prince from the scene and the absence 
of Begam Samru from Delhi put the capital in a defenceless 
state. G-hulam Qadir now thought it fit to strike a decisive 
blow He easily gained access to the palace with the conni- 
vance of his friend, narir Manzur Ali, and filled it with his 
own troops. The rebel now proceeded to the Emperor and 
demanded his hidden treasures. In vain did Shah Alam^ plea^ 
the emptiness of the imperial coffer, but this only enraged Qadir 
and he, having dethroned Shah Alam, placed Bidar Bakht, a son 
of the late Emperor Ahmad Shah, on the throne. The Emperor 

and the Princes were held prisoners, ^aadir went to Shah 

Alam, and said, ‘ Eind me some gold, or I will send you to join the 
dead ’ Shah Alam reviled and reproached him, saying, ‘ I am 
in your power, cut off my head, for it is better to die than 

to live like this.^ Ghulam Gadir sprang up, and *rew him- 
self upon the Emperoris bosom, Qandahari Khan and Purdil 
Khan seized his hands, two of their companions held his feet ; 
aandahari Khan tore out one of his eyes, and tha,t bloodthirsty 
ruffian tore out the other with his own hands, amid the wailings 
of the Emperor. * * * Then he called for a painter, and said ‘Paint 

Iv likeness at once, sitting knife in hand, upon the breast of 

Shah Alam, digging out his eyes. ' [10th August, 1788. 

Elliot, viii. 248-19.] Now the ladies^ apartments 
were ransacked. « Neither Nadir Shah, Ahmad Shah Duram 
nor Taraii Bhao, had ever dreamed of plundering the ladies of 
the harem • but now all valuables, the accumulations of fifty or 
sixty years, were brought out.'^ (Bid. p. 250.) “ Ghukm Qadir 
heard of the beauty of the daughters of Mirza Haikaand Mirza 
Jaika, and when he was sitting in the Moti Mahal in the 
evenino-, he ordered these unhappy ladies to be placed before him 
veils or curtains. He was pleased with their_b^ 
PriWs l^^eas attempt, eee 

ji. 68-59. 62-63; PP- 
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showed them to his boon companions, and acted indecently to 
every one of them/' {IUd,^. 2 bi.) 

But the day of agony at last came to a close. Sindhia had 
entered the Doab again with a formidable army. When these 
tragic events came to his knowledge he at once sent his general 
Hanah Ehan to expel the traitor and to liberate the Emperor 
Ghniam Qadir now found his situation in the imperial palace 
untenable and prepared for flight; he collected all the plunder 
and left the fort and retreated to Meerut along with the new 
king and the infamous nazir. 

The Maratha general hastened to the palace, released the 
dethroned king, caused him to be proclaimed again as Empero*^ 
of Delhi and made the requisite arrangements for his comfort 

He then took up the pursuit of the rebel, who was eventually 
captured alive. . j 

Ghulam Oadir was placed in an iron cage, and a chain put 
upon “ his legs, a collar on his neck, and conveyed in a bullock 
carriage to Sindhia, guarded by two regiments of sepoys and 
a thousand horse.* * * Under the orders of Sindhia, the ears o^ 
Ghulam Qadir were cut off and hung round his neck, his face 
was blackened, and he was carried round the camp and city 
Next day his nose and upper lip were cut off, and he was again 
paraded. On the third day he was thrown upon the ground, his 
eyes were torn out, and he was once more carried round. After 
that his hands were cut off, then his feet, and last of all his head. 

* * * Maharajah Sindhia sent the ears and eye-balls to the Emperor 
Shah Alam. ' {Ibratnama in Elliot, viii. 264.) The wicked 
nazir also atoned for his crimes by being trodden to death under 
tkc feet of an elepkant. 


IV.— Aboriginal Names in the 
Ramayana, 

By G. RaiiiadaSs B.A.S 

The story of the wanderings of Bama, first sung by Valmiki, 
increased in volume time after time until it counted 24^^000 
verses, The great pathos of the story and the striking 
character of the chief men therein seem to have tempted the 
poets that lived in " times after Valmiki, to add to the story. 
The ultimate result of these interpolations was to raise Rama 
to the godhead. This is poetically expressed in 

II 

The Ramayana is a great river that had its source in Valmiki 
and flows into the Ocean-like Rama — A. river from its source to 
its mouth receives many tributaries and increases in volume ; at 
last, it falls into the sea- 

In the attempt to make Rama great^ the historical facts, the 
epic first set out to expound, were lost sight of. Hidden 
in these accumulations, the gem of history lies obscure, and it is 
thought to be an nnpaying task to search for it. A study of 
the language and habits of the peoples with whom Rama had 
come in contact in his wanderings will lead us far iu 
of discovering that history which is covered up in the interpola- 
tions and impertinent additions. The names of pl2>ces, of 
persons, and of objects mentioned south of the Ganges lead us 
to the discovery of the languages spoken by those peoples. 

L a k a, the chief abode of E a v a n a, is understood to 
be the modern Ceylon, because the word is taken tb mean an 
island. Sanskrit dictionaries say that it is the name of the town 
of Rava9.aj but are silent with regard to its derivation. 

If 
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Why the city was called so is nowhere explained. The name of 
anything mtist signify some prominent feature of that object. 
This L a fi k a also must have had some significance in it which 
has subsequently been lo&t sight of. 

, : > Han u m a n was the first to see the r a b s a s a abode 
and he was struck with its lofty position on the T r ik ii t a 
(V. 2.) In describing it to Eama, He said (VI. 8.) 

'2i I’rf 'OT ll 

As soon as Rama had crossed the sea^ he was also struck 
with its eminent situation and drew the attention of his brother 
Laksmana to it (vi. 24) 

9 #wr***-” 

They thea ascended a neighboaring hill and observed it to be, 

(VI. 89) 

18 HT^ I 

^ScTT '!cS5q43%?sr' fTfT^ ^rfsWRT II 

19 I 

20 f^rgsT: ^Rwnr ^ : i 

fiffgiT fHT ^ 5i:mtlT%5rr II 


The one peculiar feature that struck all these was its inaccessi- 
bility. Rama said that it was so high that it could not be 
reached even by birds or by mind . Even R a v a n a does not 
fail to say that his city was situated on the top of a hill 
(III , 47 . 28.) Moreover, when R a v a n a went to the Dan^aka 
forest, he is said to have descended ; S u g r i v a told Rama 
that he could very easily go up to L a h k a (VI, 2. 5.) 

From these it is seen that the high situation was the chief 
feature of the place and the name must have signified it. 

Since it is not a Sanskrit word, it must have been of one of 
the languages spoken by the tribes living in that region^ Tbe 
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poet has in the name of S a b a r 5, the forlorn inhabitant of the 
pensive plain^ preserved to ns the name of the tribes that had 
their home in and around the Band aka forest. The 
S a b a r i here and V i r a d h a at the entrance of the forest 
seem to have been introduced for no other purpose than to 
intimate the nature of tribes to which they belonged. The 
S a b a r i especially serves no purpose in the way of showing 
the whereabouts of S i t a — she did not even know that Rama 
had lost his wife and was going in search of her. Her faith 
and devotion were not required at that time and place. Valmiki 
was not a poet to introduce characters unnecessarily into his 
song. His purpose in bringing in the Sabari here appears 
to be to tell us that the tribes in this region were of this class. 
Here is our clue to find out who these tribes were^ and what 
language they spoke. ^ 

In the language of the Sabars or Sava rs^ Lanka 
means above^ tall^ higb^ and it is used to signify the sky or 
heaven. Any high object is indicated by this word. The 
final ^n^ is dropped and the word ends in long and it becomes 
feminine in Sanskrit. That the word is in the feminine gender 
eonsequent on the curtailment it has suffered^ is intimated in 
Amarakola III. 5. 

6. ^ 5TF< 1 

It clearly appears that had suffered curtailment and was 
consequently placed in the feminine gender. L a fi k a was 
originally a 6 a v a r a word and was adapted into Sanskrit. 

If the rakiasas were secure on the top of an 
inaccessible mountain, they must have a temporary abode in the i 
country below to serve as a base to carry on their depredations 1 
on the Aryan settlers in the D an'daka forest. Such was * 
J a. n 3 . s t h ana, the southernm ost extremity of the forest. 
(II 116. 11 — 12). E a V a a, the lord of the r a k § a s a s, 
says that he had placed, fourteen thousand raksasas under the 
command of .K.haro qt J a n a S’na,' (III. 964, 5). 
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When these were all killed by Rama, he sent eight of his picked 
6ieB to reinforce the place* (Til 34. 18-20.) Thus it clearly 
^ appears that J anasthana was a rakshasa camp in 
the plain region of the Dandaka. 

Janasthana means the ^ abode of men"; but nowhere 
is it described to have been inhabited by men. The significance 
of the word doesFnot appear ^ to be full of men ^ bu to be ^ below 
or down' in contrast (with) ^ L a h k a Jn the language from 
which Lanka was taken, ^down or below' is indicated by the 
word ^ J a i t a n The Ipeople of L a n k a living on the top of 
the hill spoke of K h a r a's camp as ‘ J a i t a n', down or 
below. Even now men living on the hills speak of the lower 
country as The people in Tirupati name the town 

at the foot of the hill as ^belo\vj)X d-Qwn'—T i r u p a t i. The 
plain country of the Vijagapatam district is spoken of as the 
*below or down' by men living in the agency. It is no wonder, 
/therefore, if Khara's camp was called "Jaitanj.^ This name 
(easily becomes ^ J an a s t h a n a ' in the mouths of the Aryans. 

In the vicinity of Janasthana lived the old man J a t a y u 
who greeted Rama and introduced himself as ^ ^ 

{III. 14-3) ; j But we 

are nowhere told how J a t a y u became the friend of Dasaratha, 
Rama's father. When the V a n a r a s despairing to find 
Sita, sat on the sea-shore bemoaning their fate, Sampati came 
out of a cave in the hill near by and questioned them how 
J a t a y u became the friend of Dasaratha (IV. 56-^4). 

But the V a n a r s without giving any reply to this question 

again repeated (IV. 67-9) ‘ ’I 

J a t a y u was more a friendlo Bama than to his'^father. The 
old man of the P a fi o h a v a t i gave even his life to protect 
Bama^s wife. So it appears that ‘ > appears to be 

the meaning of the name J a t a y u. 

■« Near Qaj8pa4iiimg»tain in the Vizagapatam District there i8~Jaia''wM^fl 
jnstatthefoot ofahiU. Jaiti appears toheaoontefMstipnof ^aitap;. 
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/ ; ^ U w a V' in ■ S a V a r a means father. ■ * J a t a ^ means 
a friend or companion as in the phrase ^ J a t a 1 e which 
means - in company ^ The genitive termination ‘ a ^ added 
on to tJ w a keeps the form unchanged. a t a u w a ^ 
(father’s friend) easily becomes Jatayu. 

From the time Chitrakuta had been left till J a t a y u was 
cremated, Rama and Lakshmana were wandering in the forest of 
Band a k a. In Uttarakanda, which is clearly a later inter** 
polation, the origin of the name of the forest is accounted for 
in a peculiar way. King D a n da had committed rape on the 
daughter of S u k r a who in his anger l^id the country under 
a curse. 

srm 

^ ^greqrfq i 

f^q 11 

qqisqsj fqq^ qTq^ ^qsfJTpqjpI^ | 
qns jjfjfirqT qvWR ii 

5r^Tq^ qiTfc^ ! ^qiqiT?;q?T ^'sq^ II 

The forest extended from A t r i ''s hermitage to about the 
tract lived in by A y o m u k h L In this was included J anas- 
t h a n a. This forest is said to have been devoid of trees, animals 
and water, and was converted into a region of ashes. If it had 
been so, how did so many hermitages exist there ? From the 
description of its parts visited by Rama, it appears to have 
been full of rivers and lakes and consequently habitable to man. 
It may not be out of place to give here the nature and quality 
of the parts of the forest through which Rama had passed* 
The first settlement was (III. I. 3) . 

^reP0gTf^5c i 

^ q%^ ^iwrri5R3t. « 
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' TBeii the forest of V i r a d Ii a (III. 2. 2 aad 3). 

fg ^JcTT 5«rf i:# II 

This is truly a tropical forest. The country between the 
hermitage of S a r a b h a n g a and that of S u t i t s i n a is 
said to be watered by the Mandakini and its affluents (IIL5.3). 
The S u t i k s n a settlement, which they had reached after 
a long journey, was found to be a flourishing one (IIL 7, 17, 
18). The men living there had plenty of roots and fruits and 
even the deer find plenty of food. Around this colony there 
were a number of other colonies wherein the people were all 
happy. S u t i k s n a directed Rama to go and see all those 
colonies (111.8.1^) ^ I 

Even this part of the forest is called the forest of D a n d a k a. 
Rama was told that he would see in tins region 

fsr =g- II 

'Lucid pools, floods and lakes , rills leaping from their parent 
hills’, were the marked feature of the country. Wandering in 
these colonies Rama spent about ten years and returned to 
Sntiksna’s abode again. Then they proceeded to the 
hemitage of A g a s t y a. The intervening country is described 
(111.11,38,40). 

% fq'^sr'V I 

5ix!n 5^^ 

grTf^apr: i 
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A gastya’s abode is said to have been situated in 

Thence they proceeded to 
Panchavati on the precincts o£ which lay J a n a s t h a n a. 
Panchavati is said to have been on the banks of the 
Godavari. 

In all these^ prominence is given to the places containing 
some source of water. If there be no water, the region would 
not be fit for human habitation. It was this suitability that 
made the D a n d a k a forest a bone of contention between the 
Aryan settlers and the r a k s a s a s. If it had been a region 
of ashes, devoid of plant and animal life, as described in 
Uttarakanda, there would not have been so much of Aryan 
energy expended to secure it for Aryan habitation. Therefore 
the prominent feature of the country was that it was full of 
rivers, lakes, pools and other kinds of water sources which 
support life. 

The word D an d a k a does not mean ^of the King Da n d 
but signifies ‘ full of water \ It is made of D a n-f D a k + a, 
the final a being the s a v a r a genitive termination. In 
s a vara language Dan means Vater^; in other dialects 
of s a V a r a, D a k is the word for water. So Dan-fdak 
denotes excess of water. Dan-^dak4-a means *o£ much 
water'’; Dan + dak -fa aranya means the forest of much 
water.’’ 

To the south of this forest lay the Krauneha forest 
wherein lived the head-less demon Kabandha. He 
was immovable as he had no limbs for locomotion. Any 
immovable object is called b a n d a ' in Telugu, which means 
a^boulder^ In Canarese ^b a n d is the corresponding 
word. A similar word may also exist in s a v a r a ; but it 
is now not possible, from the meagreness of vocabularies 
available, to say if the word is found in the ^ a v a r a tongue — 
Ka-banda may mean a ^deadly rock^ (Ka being|a contraction of 
' K i a s ^ which means death in savara). 

Being directed by Ka-bandha the brothers go to the lake 
P a m p a which is said to have been the abode of a kind of birds 
which were like lumps of butter (HI, 73). 
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1 I- fi’STTsr^ ^f^ 

■ ' 'Herein the ■ colou^^ of the birds is said to be, like that of ghee. 
They do not fly , away at the approach of man^' as , they did not; 
know what harm was. {ibid) 

wit: i 

If they had never been killed beforCj why does K a b a n d h a 
say that the two brothers would eat them ? So, it appears that 
this is a poetic way of saying that they cannot fly away at the 
approach of man. The peculiar features of these birds were that 
they were fat and of ghee colour and that they could not fly at 
the approach of man. Such birds are nowhere else mentioned. 
These were peculiar only in this lake of Pampa. 

Prom the description of the birds it clearly appears that the 
birds were ducks. P a p a r a is the i a v a r a word for a duck. 
Pampa may be a modification of Pap a r a. As ^ h ^ is 
substituted for ^ p ^ in many languages, Pampa becomes 
' H a m p a Hamsa appears to be closely allied to a m pa^. 
Therefore 'Harhsa^ seems to have come from the iavara word 
^ p a p a r a ^ and ^hamsa^ is used for a duck in all the 
M u n d a r i dialects. Pampa, the name of the lake is significant 
of its being the abode of the ducks in particular. 

The Kusya-muka hill which lay to the east of the lake 
is said to have been the abode of elephants (HI* 31 } 

; ) In spite of this clear statement, the commentator 
Jatadhara derives the name of the hill from ^5^ 

No deer are said to have been on the hill. Therefore this 
derivation cannot be feasible. 

In saying f^STllTTfiT is implied that there were 

^herds of young elephants. The name of the hill perhaps signihes 
this feature. M u b a means a crowd or herd. K u s y a must 
have been a modification of E a -'3 i (E a an elephant and 3 i 
tire plural termination). Baji-mfika means a herd of 
elphants in fevara. It is a matter for philologists to find oitt 
how E a 3 i beoapae ‘Easy a 
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This hill has another pecmliarit j also. It is stated to be 

^ (III. SI). If was Avith Teiy great difficulty 
that it could be ascended. On the other side of this hill, lay the 
town of K i s - k i n d h a. Because the T a n a r a head- 
quarters were behind the hill relative to the position of the 
P a m p a,; it was K i n d a n which means ^ behind ^ in savara. 
Those that sleep on the hill at night are said to be dead in the 
morning. This is poetically said in (IIL 73, 34) 

^ : ttrq l 

'■3 

Such a hill may be said to be deadly ; it has already been said 
that * K i a s ^ means death in iavara. Therefore ^ K i as« 
K i n d a n means ^ be bmd the deadly hill/ However K i n d h a 
seems to be a sanskritised form of the tsavara ^ K i n d a n ^ 
As in ^ L a h k a % the final ^ n is dropped and the word ends 
in ‘a ^ long in Sanskrit, 

These aboriginal names are found not only between the 
ChitrakuU and Lanka, they are also found to the north of the 
Chitrakuta. Here the Aryan influence having been greater than 
in the Dandaka region, the names appear along with the Aryan 
equivalents. 

S r h g i “ b e r a, the chief place of the lord of the 
N i s a d a s, exhibits in its form the process of the aryanisation 
^*of the aborigines, ^^rhgi^ is a Sanskrit name generally 
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are said to be allied to the Vanams. H a n ii m a n said 
to Ravaiia {V« 51,2) 

iT^ t a r wn H 

Siigriva is said to be the brother of Ravana. We have already 
seea that the language spoken by Sabari and her neighbours 
was Sahara. The r a k s a s a language must have been elosely 
related to it. 

Ravana is said in the U 1 1 a r a k a n d a to have descended 
from S a 1 a-K a t a h k a t a, the daughter of Sandhya, 
From the very sound Sallakatankata appears to be non-aryan. 
In Savara^ ^ S a 1 o-o n ' means a daughter. Katankata is almost 
like the Telugu^ Katika Katika Cheekati (thick darkness). 
Katankata may be a Sanskrit form of a non-aryan word meaning 
darkness. Sal a-k atahkata appears to be a modification 
of the non-aryan word Sala- katankata which means the daughter 
of darkness. She is described to be (VIL 4) 

smi^; By saying the 

meaning of her name is intimated as in other eases. 

Ravana who was born in her family must also be 
a non-aiyan. There is not muoh evidence to be dedu ced from 
the epic to show that the name of the Rak§asa king was of 
the same language as § a 1 a-K atankata. It appears to 
be a modifieation of the i^avara R a m e n which mea"" « psit. 
In Ramayaija there appears to be. a hint at thiff, significance 
of the name. When Ravaiigia revealed himself to Sita|(III. 49, 4) 

’iim i 

^®iere “^7 he taken to be the accusative 

y igular of which means a polecat. But this can- 

herds dryoi«.,e^ makes it to mead ‘ of heau- 

tMs feature, M u k a amongst 

have been a modification of R a -'3 i (R a an elephi^ presumed 
the plural termination). R a]* i - m u k a means 4 and their 
elphants in ^avara. It is a ^ " 

how B a 3 i became ' B a s 7 a 
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S a r a m a, the wife of Vibhisana, was one of the Lanfe 
V women; that ga¥e coniolation to Sifca in.. her, sorrow. She is 
de^'cribed to be mrihi-bhaBiiifi and valgu^-hkasiid. She tells 
Sita to hear her words which do her good. ThereforOj it 
appears thet her chief quality was to speak good words. The 
organ of speech is the mouth and it alone deserves to be called 
by that name which speaks kind and soft words. Therefore 
the name ^ S a r a m a ’ signifies a month. G a <1 a b a, a 
^avara dialect, still preserves the original word for month, 
though all the others including Savara have adapted the 
Sanskrit word Mukha or Tuadam. In Gadaba Sarmo means 
mouth (Grierson), Sararaa must have been a modifioation of 
Saramo. In Ramiyapa this person is introduced only in one 
place and much cannot be said in support of this. 

^Tri^ira^ a raksasa is twice introduced in the story. 
T r i ^ i r a was one of the warriors under Khara in Janasthana, 
He is described to have had three heads but not six arms. Even 
here there is much to suspect that the poet never intended to 
say that he had three heads. When Raroa had killed the horses 
and the driver of his oar, Trisira rushed against Rama, but he 
fell down senseless having been pierced through the heart by 
Bama's arrow. {III. 27. 16^) 

^ s :ii 

Then it is said that Rama cut oft his three heads with 
three arro’ws. 

^ jm i \ 

«Ti?pr scn^ ^ : ii 

That Rama separated the heads from the body of ' a man that 
had fallen senseless on the ground, is rather a slur on the 
character of the prince of Ayodhya. Therefore it appears that 
the two verses 17| and seem to be have been thrust in by 
some later poet. Even though the, two verses are omitted, 
the story does not suffer a bit, And nowhere in these oantoe 
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is he described , with, three heads* It clearly appears^ therefore^ 
that his name Trisira does not singnify that he , had three heads. 

A second raksasa of the same name is said to have, been 
a son of , Eavaiia. , Neither when T r i s i r a advised his 
father regarding the fight (VI. -69) nor when he actually fought 
With Hauuman (VI. 70) he is said to have had three heads and 
arms of double that number. But in verses 4 > to 48 it is said 
that his three heads wore cut off by Hanuman. From, the 
different metre in which these verses are found, it may be 
presumed that they were not of the original poet. Moreover it 
is said that the Raksasa is said to have fallen down senseless 
being struck on the chest by Hanuman. (VI, 70. 43.) Then 
again begot back his senses when he had heard the cry of Hanu- 
mto. (VI. 70. 44.) It was at this time that it is said that his 
heads were cut off by the leader of the Vanaras. From these 
considerations it appears that it was the later interpolators that 
interpreted Trisira to mean ^one with three heads", A careful 
study of the whole poem makes clear that Valmiki never meant 
that Ravana had ten heads ; yet the later poets played upon the 
words such as Dasagnva and it was impressed on the popular 
mind that the Raksasa lord had ten heads and twe^-^ty arms. 
The same is the case with Tri&a also. 

^ Tryirah ^ seems to be a mere name and does not signify 
that he had three heads. There is nothing to show the real 
meaning of the name. The name appears to be a modification of 
Tir-sea-rae which in Godaha, a dialect of savara, means 
'high, deviF T ir means ^high or talP and s ea r a e, adeviL 
Tlr-searae is an apt name for a raksasa* This being changed 
to 'Trisirah" the original meaning was lost eight of and the 
poets took it to mean ^three heads\ 

The other names are so far changed that it is impossible to 
trace out their origin. But the study of the names made above 
is sufficient to show that the region between the Ganges and 
Lanka was inhabited by tribes which are now called the 
Mwdarisi bi|.li in the tidae \of' Valtniki they appear to 
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■ haYe been known as the Sabaras or ^aYaras, Eaksasas/ and 
■'■’Nisadas. ' 

A study of the habits and customs of these tribes described 
in the epic will further strengthen their identification with the 
modern tribes, , 


IT.— Impression of Five Fingers. 

By Professor Kalipada Mitra, M. A-® B. If. 

The Hand in Magic. 

In the Badhivahana Jdtaha (No. 186, Jat. ii. 104) we read 
til at a manga tree bearing golden fruits of extraordinary savour 
was treated with great consideration ; — milk water was sprinkled 
at its roots, ffanilhapammigulikam was given to it, garlands 
were hung upon it, lamps of scented oil were lighted and it 
was screened round. In Jataka iii, p. 23, we read mhhhe 
gandhapancangulikam datvd mdldgandhadhujoeM pujetvd d^pdin 
jdletvd,*, The word gandhapaUca'hfjulam occurs in the 
Bhaddasalajataka (No. 465) where the tree-wrights before felling 
an ancient mla tree {Shofea rohmta) worshipped by people 
[mahgalasdlarukhJiam,) make their excuses to it, saying that 
they are innocent and are only obeying the King^s commands.^ 
They offer to it scented wreaths, give gandhapaTiecthgutlam on 
it {rnikhe gandJiapancahgulam datvd)^ light lamps, etc. In 
7.F*A, (Ed. Hardy) III. 5 (pp. 142, 144) we read Bhagavafo 
eciigc gmidliapamangulikam 

The word panca^gnlikam occurs also singly. In the 
MutahuhJiaUa jataka (No. 18) the Brahmin asks his pupils ; tdtd^ 
maw elaka/^i nadim netvd nahdjoetm kanthe mdlafp parikkhipiti>d 
panmhguUk(ifg> datm mandetva dnefkd Here at the Feast 
of the Dead the goat which is to be sacrificed is bathed in the 

^ Cf. Frazer’s The Qolden Bough (Abridged Ed, 192S) p. IB : In felling 
a tree they beg its pardon... In Jarkino the woodman craves pardon of the tree he 

fells they recite some verses to the following eftect, * Be not uneasy, my 

friend, though we fell what we hive been ordered to fell,” and pages J16, 117. 
See also Tylor’s rimitive Culture (1930) Tol. II. p. 217 and Crooke, 
An Introduction to the Popular Beligion and BolMore of Northern India 
(Allahabad Ed, of 1894!), p. 240. Gf, also ^lokas 25-29, Ch. 16 of Bamandhgam- 
$UfadMfai Toh I (1924) in Cm'kmad^s Oriental Beri$$* 
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riYer^ a garland is hung round its neck ■ and pafiQahguhkam is 
giveii to it : thus ornamented it is presented to the Brahmin for 
sacrifice. In the Bhammapada-atthakatha {J)kA» iii. S74) we 
read^ dmo pi^^sa ... mvmpiayuge amanmyottehi gone pojekm 
gondmm pancanguUJcdm datva which is translated by 
Burlingame (H, 0* S. 80 p. 137) thus: His'slave ... yoked 

his oxen with golden yokes and golden straps ,*, made marks 
of the spread hand with scented ointment on his oxen (taking 
the variant reading with the prefix of gandha). In Mahdvastu 
(ed« Senart^ p. 269, h 14) occurs V edikdmcaiva stnpesu kurgdt 
pamcimguldm ca*^^ 

It also occurs in compound with. I ohiia in Jat* hi. p. 160* 
Maharaja rdjasahassdMrn ahkhmi uppdlitvd kucohirn phaletvd 
pancamadhutaMamsam dddya imasmim nigtodhe nibbatiademtdga 
balikamrpam katvd aniavaftUi rukkham parikkkipUvd lohitapan'* 
ca'hguUkam karoma^ evarn no khippam evajayo bhavissatu^^ 

We have thus seen that the word pancahgulam or 
Piulikam occurs both singly and in compound with gmdha and 
lohita. What does it signify ? Dr. Bhys Davids explains 
pancahgulilcam occurring in the passage extracted from the 
Matakabhattajataka as a measure of corn/' In support of 
this Dr. Morris sajs ; la Wilson's Essays on the Eeligion 
of the Hindus, volume ii, page 271, we read that cows and 
bulls are washed and fed with part of an oblation first 
offered to Indra, being also painted and adorned with leafy 
and llowery chaplets/ In the Hindu pujd the animal to 
be sacrificed is, indeed, fed with corn and made to drink 
water, and even in the degenerate Buddhistic worship, namely 
in the Bharma cult of Jural Bengal, the goat is ceremonially 
bathed, fed with grains of rice and wheat, made to drink water 
and worshipped with scent before sacrifice.^ But I do not think 
it can mean measure of corn " here. In the passage kanthe 
Tndlam patikkhipiivd pancahgulikam datvd marine tvd " from the 

® See I)liarma|)ii javidhana published by the Banglya Sahityaparifat, 
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Juxtaposition of mandetva it is evident that the mandamm (deco*- 
ration) consisted in the combined process of (i) Jcafithe milam 
pa filvMipiivd and (ze) pancangtiUkam clatvd> Hence it is diflicult 
to accept ,. Dr. Rhys Davids's explanation , of a measure of 
corn.^,^ . If it were so^ perhaps the construction w^ould have been 
patiJckhipilvd mandetvd 2 ^ancangul%kam datvd,,/^ 
Besides^ as it will be seen presently/ Fausbolh Senart^ Morris/ 
Rouse and Hardy all ore inclined to take it otherwise* In DkA 
it is the ceremonial decoration of the oxen with the spread hand. 

Senart refers to Jat. i. 166. %\ [pancmgnlikam daivd) 
and observes Dans le deux cas paned'hgula para it designer un 
ornement dont J''ignorela nature exacte.'^^ It is an ornament; but 
then he does not know its exact nature.^ Dr. Morris opines that 
the ornament was probably eomposed of shoots or sprouts of 
five finger-lengthS; aitifieially scented, arranged in the form of 
a hand, and hung round some object of worship.^^’^ In Bihar 
(and Bengal) on the day of Vvjagd Baiann priests come with 
sprouts of yava sown on the first lunar day of the bright fortnight, 
the day of the consecration of the gliata of Durga Devi {gkata 
dhdpanam) and bless you with them. These sprouts are called 
jayanU (from yanM?)^ the day is vijayd, and victory, 

will be to you, by the influence of sympathetic magic through 
analogy of names. But these are neither artificially scented nor 
arranged in the form of a hand. 

Hardy explains gmidhajgafioahgalihdm as scented five- 
spray.^^ The meaning; unhappily, is not quite clear. Another 
explanation is ^‘perfumed garlands with five sprays/^ It is 
perhaps a garland in which sprouts or twigs were arranged 
radiating like the fingers of a hand/^^ In Jat. Translation 
Vol. I. page 71 we find it to mean ^ gandhena paficangulikam 
datvd — making five-finger wreaths with scent."*^ 

I am, however, inclined to think that pancahgulikagg does not 
mean a garland with five sprays representing the five fingers. 

^ MaMyastu, note, p,. 679. 

& J.F.T.S., 18841, pp. 84, 85. 

® Cambridge Translation of the Jatakas, ii. 72^ 
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In Jat, ii. 104) (Dadhivalmna), Jafc. iii. 23, Jat, No. 46o 
(Bhaddasala), Jat'No. 18 (Matakabliatta), along wltb 
guliham (singly or in compound with the word mala 
(wreath) also occurs e.g. in tmladamam , garuUanialaAo 

[scented wreathi ) , maUgc^ndliadhurM (with wreaths, scent and 
incense), and Jcanthe malam pariMkipifva (encircling the neck 
with a wreath). If paicangulikam on ganclhagancanguUIcam 
were to mean “ wreaths ” or scented wreaths/^ there would 
be repetition of wreaths in the sentences concerned which, is 
unlikely. It should mean, therefore, printing of -five fingers 
mth scent — the purpose of which was evidently to avert the evil 

eye. Professor I'ausboll's translation of go.ndhapantahgnlika'k 

(in Jilt. iii. '~3) by ''Jive finger-lengths of scent'’ seems to 
streEgthen my view. 

Examphs of the practice of imprinting the five fingers with 
scent will he referred to presently. The word lokitapanca-hgaU- 

/riiOT suggests that the practice of making prints of five fingers 

with blood was not unknown. Curiously enough Edgar 
Tburston refers to (the survival of ?) this practice among the 
Madigas of Southern India.^ Dr. Morris interprets loUtapafi- 
cangulikani as “blood pancanguUkas” ma.ie of the human 

viscera {aniavattt) » , • i 

The spread hand is a well-known scarer of demoniacal 

influence and an averter of the evil eye. Rouse says “The 
spread hand is in many places a symbol to avert the evil eye. 
In some villages of India it is marked on the house walls {North 
India N. and Q., i. 42) j it is carved on Phoenician tombstones 
(see those in Bibliotheim Nationale in Paris,) and I have seen 
it in all parts of Syria on the houses of Jews, Christians and 
Moslems." Dr. Crooke indicates “ the marking of the wall 
with handprints " as a devic e “to avoid demoniacal influence " 

7 See $astB, 

8 J.P.T.S., 1884, page 81. In the criginal Pali, quoted above, however 
the tree was* to bo surrounded by human entrails {mlamtUU rnlcUamy 
^arihUipitvS) and pancanguUhas were not to be made of them. 
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and observes that i£ a man is eating by lampligM and the' 
ligbt^ goes ont^' W cover the dish with his hands^ which 
are^ ae we have already seenj scarer of demons to preserve the 
food' from fiakshas*^"® ■ 

To primitive minds , objects of nature appeared as /much 
endowed with life as human beings ; plants in flower and fruit 
are known to be treated with all delicate care and affection 
sho'wn to pregnant womenj, and all taboos are observed to pzo« 
tect them from harm.^® In Jat. No. 186 therefore we find the 
tree screened from exposure to malignant eyes and in Jat. 
No. 465 it is encircled with a thread running round it {suUena 
pafihkkipitoa) as a protective charm.^^ 

The use of parittamUam (magic thread) is mentioned in 
the Mahdvama (chapter 7). In the PwV ceremony in Ceylon^ 
a pifit or cord is much in evidence.^^ The tree in the 
Dhonasakhajataka (Jat. iii. 160) was to have been surrounded 
with human entrails dripping blood as a protective charm, pro- 
bably owing to the belief in the potency of the magic circle and 
blood as a scarer of demons. In Hindu ceremonies a conse- 
crated place is secured by planting at four corners of a rectangle 
four small split bamboo sticks with palmleaf inserted between 
and encircled with thread. Thread was used in protecting 
property. Property/^ says Katzel/® is sufliciently protected 
by means of symbols^ such as the cotton thread which the 
South Americans draw round huts and fields, and which we 
may compare with Polynesian taboo-thread or the fcidi rattan of 
the Malays.^^ 

A passage in Cullavagga (v. 18) supports my contentiun. 
It is related therein that people come to the drama (garden) 

Prazor, op oit*, pp. 115, 414 ; 138. 

Cf. Crooke, op. cit., pp. 250, 251. 

Jour. Antbrop. Soc. Bombay. VoL XII (1922), S. V. Baritfea. 

Crooko,op. c%t^ PP* 2l0ff. 197. 

CL JatKo. 510 (Palmleaf as a scater.of demoas), , 
of IL'p.lfj I. p.2$5.' 
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with- ■ scents ■ and wreaths (ganclliari^ pi ■malam pi ada'^a) 
The Mihkhm (monks) hesitated to accept them, This was 
communicated to. the Master.. The Master- said 
hhihkliave gandhmn galieivd pancahgidik(hm ddimi^ puppliam 
gaheivd vihdfe ekamantam nihhliipiUtm, I permit yen, 
O Bhikkhns, to accept the scent with which to give pancahgn- 
likam on the leaf of the door^ and the flowers, which are to he 
scattered at «me end of the m/iirad^ The 5^eH7^ 2^5 could not 
accept scent and wreaths out of regard to the commandment 
mdldgandkamlepamdkardnamandanavihh2isa naif hand veramam 
and were in a On the other hand the people wmuld he humi- 
liated at the rejection of their respectful offer. The Buddha 
was careful to avoid hurting popular feelings/® and evidently 
to please them allowed the popular custom of impressing 
five fingers with scent on the door leaf to be observed in this 
case. It is clear now that the paneangulikam cannot mean 
a garland with five sprays or five-finger wreath."^ 

It is related in the Ealpasuira that Siddbarta, the father 
of Mahavira^ calls the policemen and asks them to beautify the 
whole town of Kundapura : ‘'Hhat the town be decorated with 
%^ariou sly coloured flags and banners and adorned with painted 
pavilions, that the walls bear the impressions m go^susa {fresh 
fed sandal) and Bardara [sandal brought from Bardara) of tie 
hand with outstretched fingers^ that luck-foreboding vases be 
put on the floor, and pots of the same kind be disposed round 
every door and every arch/^ J acobi observes in the footnote : 

All who have travelled in India will have noticed on the walls 
the impiessions of the hand mentioned in the test/^ 

This custom of impressing five fingers on the wall or door 
leaf to avert the evil eye seems to have been very ancient and 
XIIL pp. 210-212, Vin. I 83, 84. 

C.V. V. 21, 4, V. 83, 3. ‘‘ Tlie use of scented ointments is allowed to tlxe 
Buddhist Bhikkhus (Vm. 206) and the giving of this, together with other 
commodities, is iucliided in the ,*,,,,deg^adhammaP P.T.S. Pali Diet. p. 73, 
(P.T.S,) iil. 10. 

Jacobi, Kalpasiltra, S.B.E, XXII * p* 252, 
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widely popular , in. India; and it is only natural that we find it ' 
mentioned in both Buddhist; Pali and Jaina Frakrita literature. 

In Kautilya^s Arthasastra [tipctnipd^apradMrah] we read : 
parvasu ca vitarcUcJiatroliopikd ha^tapatakd eehdgopahdraih 
eaUpapujdk kdfapet^'^^^w\xio]xh translated as follows; ^^.On 
fulimoon days the worship of chaityas may be performed by 
plaeing on a verandah offierings such as an umbrella; the 
ficttiTe of an afm^ B. flag and some goat^s flesh^h^^ Perhaps 
the proper translation should bo/^the picture of a hand.*’^ It 
seemS; therefore^ that in the age of Kautilya the picture of the 
hand was believed to ward off danger from demons. 

That paintings on the doors used to serve both as an 
ornament and as a protective; device seems to be suggested by a 
passage in the Bivmoadcma^ viz. mnti citrakaldpllni ydvadeva 
devdndiP' tra^^asirinhsdud^p drakskandriham cityarthcm sohhandr-' 

Even in modern India this practice of impressing the hand 
on the wall to avert the evil eye or to bring luck is largely resorted 
to. Edgar Thurston relates : During a marriage among the 

Madigas (Telegu Pariahs) a sheep or goat is sacrilicjd to the 
marriage pots» The sacriiicer dips his hand in the blood of the 
animal and impresses the blood on his palms on the wall near the 
door leading to the room in which the pots are kept. This is 
said to avert the evil eye. Among the Telegu MalaS; a few 
days before a wedding; two marks are made; one on each 
side of the door; with oil and charcoal for the same purpose. 
At Kadurj in the Mysore Province; I once saw impressions of 
a hand on the W''alls of Brahman houses. Impressions in red 
paint of a hand with outspread fingers may be seen on the wall 
of mosques and Muhammadan buildings.^^^' When cholera 

K,As. ed. by E, Shamasastri, p. 210. 

Trans, by E, Sbamasasfcri, p. 264 

JDwgmadma. pp. 220, 221. 

Omens and Sup ersUtious of Southern India (1912) pp* 119; 120. A 
pbotograpb allowing impressions of (the rigM) band on the wall faces, pp. 119, 
In Indian Antiquary XXXIX (1910; Jtino) p. 181 Mr. B, A* Gupta 
explains that Big. 6 of PI. I. inscribed on a tomb iii Baluchistan is a kind of 
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or other epidemic disease breaks ont Muhammadans leave ■ the , 
imprint of the hand dipped in sandal paste on the door. When 
a Tamil Faraiyan dies, an impression of the dead man^s palm is 
taken in cowdnog and stuck on the 

in the Farisal district (Bengal) during a marriage ceremony 
among high class Hindus an impression of the outspread hand 
obtained in fresi cowdung is stuck on the walk 

Dr. Crooke refers to its unde prevalence in Northern Iiidia.^‘^ 
^^Aoother form of amulet or mystic sign is the mark of the 
spread hand \7ith the fingers extended. This is made by the 
women of the family on the outer wall of the house and round 
the doorpost and is eonsider-d to be particularly efficacious 

the custom is generally prevalent. The Bloody Hand 

of Ulster worn as a crest by the Baronets of one creation 
is well known,.... ...The TLakurs (of Poona) on the fifth day 
after the birth of a child dip a hand in red powder and water and 
make a mnrk on the wall of the lying-in room which they 
worship. 

From personal enquiries I learn that this practice also 
obtains in villages in Monghyr. My informant tells me 
that on the top of the door and on both sides of it on the wall 
signs of the hand in red and turmeric are painted. That 
it is done to bring good luck and protect the house from evil is 
evident from its association with a writing (in Hindi) inscribed 
on the wall at the top of tlie door. 

Sfi Edma liana Slid Edma- 
Sadd Bliamdnl ddMnd sanmikh raJie Ganesa 
Pane deva niilJce racchd kariye Brahma F^smc Mahesa. 
Translation. (Invocation to) Sri Rama and (his consort) 
Sila. Let Bhamani (i.e. Bhavani, tbeconsoitof Siva) be always 

** Sign Maimal among tlie people. “ A promineLt tribesman places liis hand 
on the rocli and draws an outline thereof, which is afterwards cat into it and is 
handed down as the imj)rint of his hand (pmja). It is in fact his memorial 
so long as his name is vemembored/" or has it got another significance ? 

Ojp, eit, pp. 208, 209, 251, 

25 On the use of red and yellow colours and the name of Kama to ward oft 
the evil eye see Crooke, oy. cU* 201, 208., 
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OB the rights, and' Gaiie^a in . front. Together with Brahinaj 
Vif.911 and 'M.ahe^a^ let the five deities protect m. 

It is the practice in the district of Gaya to ohsexve what is 
known as Fande Newar as a protective charm. On the door 
tops of temples {mandirs) imprints of fingers dipped in solution 
or paste of sandal or pounded rice (sun-dried) tinged with 
tarinerie are noticeable ; also in Bengal 

It appears that this custom is world -wide and praci ised from 
time immemorial. The hand symbolizes power, and necessarily the 
power to ward oflE the evil ; this probably accounts for its wide 
use. The power of the master on his slave and its renunciation 
are expressed in terms of the hand {i% man% and maiimnusion) . 

In several Aryan languages/”’ says Sir Henry Maine, the 
term signifying ^ hand ^ is an expression equivalent for Power 
and specially for Family or Patriarchal Power/^ This is why 
the hand is pictured to drive away the demon as mentioned 
in Kautilya. In Egypt ‘' an amulet on which was depicted 
a human hand was considered to bo efficacious, >nd the Egyptian 
mother suspended it from a cord which was put round the baby^s 

In prehistoric caves also signs of hand were painted on 
the walls. '' On the white surface of these, glazed over with 
a I reserving film of stalactite, we at once notice the outlines 
of many hands. Most of them are left hands, showing that 
the Aurignacians tended to be right-handed...... Curiously 

enough, the practice of stencilling hands upon the walls of 
caves is in vogue amongst the Australian natives, though 
unfortunately they keep the reason, if there is any deeper 
one than amusement, strictly to themselves. Like the Austra- 
lians, again, and other rude peoples, these Aurignacians would 
appear to have been given to lopping off an occasional finger 
— from some religious motive, we may guess — to judge from 

Sit story of Institutions ^ — Por connecfeion of lierus^ 

manm^ pianclmyet witli hand, see pp. 216, sq, 

D. 4. Mackenzie ; Bgyytian Myi^ Leyend, 
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of a good many of the hand prints/^ 
W, J« Sollas says: The inhabitants : of America^ both 

■■North (Colorado^ Arizona^ Mexico) and South (Pern,' Patagonia) 
-have also left imprints of the hand on the ■i*oeks as well 
as paintings or carvings which are not unlike some of the 
: ancient work in Europe."^ There seem to be certain 
similarities between these ancient cave paintings and the 
paintings of Bushmen. Mutilation of fingers is practised 
among these people. Says Ratzel, The cusfcom of cutting off 
joints of the finger alike as a medicinal process, a sign of 
mourning and an expiation, looks like a sacrifice. You seldom 
meet a Bushman whose left-hand fingers have not lost some 
joints/'^^ Some Australian tribes and communities of Canadian 
Indians did it on burial occasions j and to avert ravages of 
disease, or pestilence, to cut off deaths.*’^ Bush wo men sacrificed 
a joint of the little finger when a near relation died;^^ Chopping 
off a portion of the finger^ or a joint, or a finger plays a great 
part in sacrificial substitution as a pars pro toto^ many examples 
of which are given by Tylor.®^ 

Along with the hand wavy and interlacing lines are found 
on Bushmen paintings of hunting scenes and in Aurignaeian 
cave pictures in Prance and Spain, intended perhaps to snare 
deD:ons or cast spell over wild animals. Indians still charm 
their houses with hand imprints and trace wavy and interlacing 
lines in front of their doorsteps. The figures of the animals 
on the caves were probably toteraistic and the images had 
magical significance in compelling the appearance of the 
original animals before the hunters to become their food in the 
chase.®® In the rock-crawings in the caverns of Australia the 
positions and attitudes of men and animals point to hunting and 

28 R. Maretfe : An throj^oloffy (H.U.L.) p.49; also D, A. Mackenzie : Myt%$ 
of Crete and Fre-JELelUnie Unrobe f p. 30. 

2® Ancient SCunters (1915), p. 366, see impression of the left hand on p. 192. 

Kisiory of Manlcind (1896) ii. 276, 

SI D, A. Mackenzie : Myths of Crete and Pre^MeUenic Europe, p. 31* 

S3 Primitive Culture (1920) ii. 400 sq, 

A# 0. Haddoa ; Magic andPetUhism. 
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jSshiog^, and some of the paintings have religious signification.'^^' 

;The 'symbolical , ritual employed, in food-quest by the , Aruntaj 
a people of Central Australia^ known as the Iuti')Mima OBtemonjy u 

may furnish a key to the . paintings of animals found in the ^ 

Aurignacian caYcs.®^ ; 

;An interostiug account of prehistoric paintings in the eaYOs of 
Singanpur hss been given by C. W. Anderson.^'^' They represent 
hunting scenes. Lack of the full mi inber of, fingers is also 
noticeable. /V A lively imagmation, observes Mr. Anderson, 
might see in the number of fingers allowed by the artist— never ’ 

more than three or four — * signs of the widespread custom in 
primitive races of cutting one or two off. But as a corrective 
we hive only to remember that a child in his first efforts 
at portraiture draws perhaps three fingers and then refuses to 
labour the idea ad This may be true. But it * 

cannot be gainsaid that this mutilation of fingers as a magic 
and sometimes as a sabstitute and a symbolical satisfaction for 
full human sacrifice figures as well in folk*tales as in actual 
practice.^® Anderson considers these p i intings to be connected 
both with food-quest and religion (magic) associated with it. 

Some interlacing lines in the form of a triangular shield both in 

front and the back of the elephant in PI, 15 may probably I 

represent a latticed trap, or corral, into which the elephants 

are being driven.'^*’ PI. 4 is also remarkable. Mr. Anderson 

considers it probable that it ( togetlier with Figs. I and II 

of PI. 1, Pi. 5, and Pig. Ill of PL 7 ) had its origin , in ! 

some form of totemism.^® In an account of Some more 

Uooh Carcingi from Lower Ladahh the Rev. A. II. Francke 

ftpencer and Gillen : UTative Tribes of Central Australia^ p. 176 ; Marett 
Anthropolog-^, p. 220. 

®® The T.och Paintings of Singanpur in pp. 298 sq. 

lUd, p, 392. 

See ante. Alsi Flora Annie Steel : The Tales of the Punjab, pp. 100, 138. 

139 j Eafizel i Historg of Manhind, I. 330.. 
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explains Figs ■ 9 of PL VII as a scene of Dance in lioaotir.: 
of tie gods {Uia) : fourteen dancers, one leader May 
it not, However, Have some kindred with PL 4 (the lower part) 
given in already referred to, and have some 

relation to totemism ? The man has got only four fingers in 
either hand, which may be similarly accounted for. 

In the Singanpur rock-drawings, however, separate imprint 
of the hand, which we have found along with the interlacing 
line in the Aurignacian, and Bushman and Australian cave 
drawings, does not appear. Mr. Anderson saw other paintings 
at Singanpur at a height of at least 50 feet above the hunting 
scene which he then could not reach. Who knows if the 
hand be there ? At any rate we have seen that the custom 
of imprinting the hand as a means of warding off the evil and 
of bringing good luck is worldwide dating from a time to which 
the memory of man runneth not. 
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*0 Indian Antiq^uary, Vol. XXII, p. 362. 
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VI.— -New Light ©21 Hindu Political 
Science Literature. 

By K0 P. sJayctswal,. MtA. (Oimn.) 

Up to this tiaie the writers ouArthasastraor Hindu 
Political Science were known from references to .their views 
ill the KauMlfja Artha^Sdstra^ the MdJtdblidTaia^ the KamanAi'^ 
B?/a Mtisdra and Chanclesva.ra'^s Hdja-nUi-EatndJcara, I may 
also refer to Nilakantha’s NUi-ma^MJia and Mitra Misra^s 
EdjanUiprakMa, But the latter do not carry our knowledge of 
the Artha-Sastra literature very much further. 

The work which opens up for us a catalogue of hitherto sealed 
literature on the sub ject is a commentary on the Jaina author 
S 0 m a-d e V a S u r Ps NUi'odhydmrita. The Nitivdkydmrita 
is a well-known little book written for the education of young 
princes in the tenth century of the Christian era. It is 
a mixture of ethics and politics, in short sUiras or aphorisms. 
The commentary under discussion is by an author whose name 
is yet unknown* A manuscript of the work discovered is dated 
the 4th of Kartika Sudi, Vikrama Saip.vat 1541 ( = 1463 A*C.) 
in the reign of Sultan Bahalola Sahi, i.e, Bahiol Lodi, 
The manuscript was presented by a pious Jaina lady to a Jaina 
scholai% Pandita Medhavi, of Hisar, where it was placed in a 
Jaina library. Prom there it was transferred to a Jaina library 
at Amer. Pandita Nathuraraa Premia of Bombay obtained this 
manuscript through some Jaipur friends and has printed the 
commentary as a volume in the MamkacJian&ra Digamlara Jaina 
Series. It discloses a welcome mass of information, and we are 
thankful to Pandita Nathuraraa for the publication. Unfortunately 
folios 51 to 76 of the manuseript' are missing, the matter 
, available in 133 f folios (11|'^'X5|", 20 lines to each page) 
alone . could be published* The missing portion covers parts 
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^ ^ and the whole of chapters 12 to 18a 
The gap could not be filled in as no other manusiript has been 
traced. : The editing is' not^ .as Pandita Nathurama himself 
points out, very good. The editor is not acqnaioted whii 
Arthasastm literature. His notes, where he attempts to give his 
' own opinion, may be omitted by the reader with advantage. 

The chief value of the commentary lies in the method of 
the commentator. His method is to find out and give the 
authority on which Somadeva drew, and in most oases we get 
the original authority of Somadeva almost verbatim. It should 
be noted that Somadeva has given no reference to his original 
sources. The commentator following his method has had to cite 
various and numerous authorities, The result is that we come 
to know of authors whose works are now lost and whose names 
we had not heard before in connexion with our political science. 
We not only now know their names but also a few fragments of 
their writings* Out of them about thirty we lean take, with 
almost certainty, to have been Arthasastra writers. In a Hindu 
Political Science Digest it is at times|uncertam to fix whether 
a passage comes from a Dharma^astra (Law) book or an 
Artha&tra (Political Science) book, for the Dharmafestra- 
karas have also their views on politics and they generally give 
a chapter on constitutional laws. A quotation taken from the 
latter may be hardly distinguishable from an Arthasastra opinion. 
Yet when we get a passage on a point which is exclusively dealt 
with by Arthasastra writers, we can conclude with some degree of 
certainty that the writer is an Arthasastra authority and that 
the passage comes from an Arthasastra book. Judged in this 
manner out of thirty or thirty-one authors culled from the 
quotations of the commentator we get about twenty writers on 
Arthasastra whose names are not to be found in other places and 
which are new to us. Probably they are all later than Kautilya 
and. Kamandaba as they do not figure either in the Code or the 
Epitome. This is significant for it shows that the tradition 
of authorship and original thinking went on in the study of 
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Political Scien'oe in the couEitiy for centuries, even after the third: 

■ century of: the Christian era. 

It seems, as already .pointed out in the introduction to the 
Eajaniti Eatnakara, that the study of politics had aeimilar history 
-as the study of law in the country .a When we find a secondary 
stage in the study of law we find a similar new stage in the 
study of Hindu politics. A little before the Muhammadans came 
in to the country Digests of Hindu Law began to be composed 
by Hindu writers. Similarly Digests of Politics marked a new 
stage about the same time in the Arthafestra literature,^ The 
earlist of these Political Digests is, as far as I have been able 
to tracee up to this time, the Rajaniti'-Kalpataru by Labshml-^ 
dhara Bhatta who was the Foreign Minister of King Govinda 
Chandra Gahadavala of Kanyakubja and Ka^i. Now it is 
important to note that Somadeva who lived about two 
hundred years before Lakshmidhara Bhatta does not compose 
a Digest but an original book to which he gives the authority 
of his own name. Yet in the opinion *of the commentator, 
Somadeva^s Nitivakyamrita was a mere Digest. Somadeva lived 
at a time when tradition of original writing had not ceased 5 
4he commentator lived at a time when the Hindu mind had 
ceased to venture originality and when it had to fall back upon 
authority. The change was complete within two or three 
hundred years after Somadeva. 

To show the value of the book I have been discussing, let 
us take the sutra which is the first in the Nitivakyampta : — 
gWCix'’tftraT!r TrsJW "To begin. Salutation to 

the State, the tree of Dharma and Artha,'^ 

This idealization of the State is remarkable. I selected it 
ais the motto for my Hindu Polity and considered it to be 
a conception of Somadeva (Surh But we are indebted to 
the commentator for carrying the idea back to one of the 
first thinkers of Hindu Political Science. It goes back to 


1 Xbe December number 1924 of XB.O.R.iS. Introduction, p. 4. 

^ As in the Bombay edition and in Madras MSS, The pmeat work reads 
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S' Ilk r a. The commentator raises the question “flbid? u it 
that the author who ma Jaina (Somadeva) does not salute the 
Tiftha\fJ\kaTas dut salutes the State which is composed of Ofdi^ 

nary humanity 1 

The commentator replies that the Barhaspatya and the 
Ansanasa Sastras are the main authorities of Somadeva, 
and B r i h a s p a t i has saluted the Muni (author) and S u k r a 
has saluted the state 

i tn^ ( 6akra) . 

This is the ^original verse of the famous Ant^anasa Arthalastra 
now lost. 

The verse quoted from the Barhaspatya, as its opening line, 
has no great direct bearing on the point, yet we are thankful 
to get the opening line of the most famous book of the Artha- 
festra literature which is now lost to as.2 The verse shows that 
the book Barhaspatya was in its claim a mere human work 
where the author expresses his gratitude to his original authority 
Anigiras and avowedly writes his Code for the benefit of' 
kings. In other words, there is no pretension fora mjthicali 
origim 

An author called Varga is largely quoted By our comment* 
tator* As the Hindu law literature is fairly well known by 
references in commentaries and digests and as Varga is un-* 
known to the law literature, it seems almost certain that Varera^s 
work was on politics. Similar is the case of Bhaguri. The 
passages of Bhaguri and' Varga probably have a tendency to the 
ethical side. And this tendency is a distinguishing feature 

^ The printed matter before me reads, 

ITT^pST Gropala Narayana Janata^s (Bombay) edition. 

of the N.V. there is no salutation to any Mtini, The preceding verse im 
the present edition where Muni Somadeva is saluted could not be by 
gomadgva himself. 
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separates them,', "from ''earlier' writers on; pure politici* 
B h ar a d V a j one of the severest writers of the '■ early - poli-« 

■ 'tical seto^ also largely cj^noted. ,:Tbos8qno,tatioii's are in 
■verse, Brobably we will have to revise our view that the 
ea'idy writers had their works wholly in -siitras (prose)*' 

Amongst the other authors wh'ose names we now know from 
the commentary^ the. following' 'may 'be- mentioned :---*Bhrigii:5 
Eajapiitra^ Kaibhya^ •. Jainiini, 'Narada, G'autamai Garga^'' 
KaU'iika^ Rishipntia , and Harita* Amongst ancient names' 
already known I may draw attention to the quotations from 
, Oliar^yana^ Pfimskara,;, Bharadvaja^ . 'Manuj Brihaspati and 
Sukra* 



MISCELLAMEOUS COMTEIBtTTIOMS. 
I. — Dates of Banclai Inscriptions. 

By Bai Baliadiir Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A., F.A.S.Bm 

Smperiiitendeat, Archasologieal Seetioa,. Indian 
MiaseiiBi., Calentta* 

In a paper that appeared in the Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (New Series, Vol. XVIIIj 
19^1 No, 4, pp. 225-233), Professor E. C. Mazamdar of the 
Dacca University has criticised my paper entitled Dates of the 
Votive Inscriptions on the Stupas at Sanchi which has been 
published as No, 1 of Memoirs of the Archseological Survey of 
India (Calcutta, 1919). Professor Mazamdar^s paper is divided 
into two parts ; the first part consists of the prefatory remarks, 
and the second part contains detailed criticisms. Among other 
remarks Professor Mazumdar writes, Mr. Chanda has not 
utilised the brilliant opportunities he had, thanks to Sir John 
Marshall, of making a chart of all the different types of letters 
used in the Sanchi inscriptions on the Hues laid down by 
Biihler (p. 227). In the field of Indian epigraphy after Buhler 
no name stands higher than that of Kielhorn, Kielhoin had 
an opportunity of scrutinising column VI of Table III of Biihler 
in connection with his edition of the Junagadh inscription of 
Eudradaman. In this table each letter of the alphabet of 
this big inscription of 20 long lines is represented only by 
a single specimen. About the accuracy of this column Kielhorn 
writes, ^^In Table III, Column VI of Professor Biihler^s work, 
where the alphabet of our inscription is given, the sign of 
da (No. 18) is impcrFeotly drawn ; it resembles the rather* 
than the da of the inscription » The signs No. 16 (which 
also is mutilated) and No. 25 in the Same column, which 
unaccountably are transcribed hy t a and are really td and 
mu and Professor Biibler^s remarks on them, on page 42 of 
his text, are therefore (Bp, Ind# VIII, p. 38, note 1). 
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The results of my own scrutiny of a portion of a table will be 
noted at the end of this paper. 

Another complaint made by Professor Mazmndar is 
Instead of doing that (making a chart on the lines of 
Bihler) ■ Mr. Chanda has given ns merely the' facsimiles of 
a few typical examples. It is needless to point out that the 
typical examples chosen by an antho-r labour under the same 
defects as the eye copy of an inscription ; for, in both, the author 
is prepossessed by his own views about the matter. Thus his 
plates of the Safichi inscriptions contain merely the facsimiles' 
of those inscriptions which are written in what he chooses to 
call the ^regular monumental type''. He seems entirely to omit 
others which abound in earlier forms, e.g. the mscription on 
the middle pillar of the additional rail attached to the eastern 
gate (pp. 227, 22S). 

The statement contained in the last portion of the above 
extract is not accurate. In the Sanchi Memoir (p, 5) It is 
stated that three different types of the same letters are often 
found side by side in some of the inscriptions and are termed 
archaic, regular contemporary monumental, and irregular 
advanced forms. In Plate III are reproduced Inked impressions 
of twelve votive inscriptions on the ground rail of Stupa I. 
Of these Nos. 6 and 7 contain archaic a ; Nos. 4, 8 and 9 
contain archaic bkas. Among the impresnons at the disposal 
of the present writer at the time when he prepared the plates 
with the co-operation of Kai Bahadur Daya Earn Sahni so far 
as he remembers he could not find out any with archaic ra and 
7ia>. As for advanced forms, &a occurs in No, 7 and ga ia 

In Plate IV are reproduced impressions of ten votive inscrip- 
tions on the railing of Stupa IT, Of these Nos. 2, 8 and 9 
contain archaic a } No. 10 contains archaic bh:i j; and most of the 
inscriptions contain advanced ga and No, 7 contains advanced 
hhcb. Professor Mazumdar gives only one single instance of the 
suppression of unfavourable evidence. Hie statement bears 
'repetition# flic (Chanda) Beems- entirely to omit, others which 
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atound in earlier forms^ e.g. the middle pillar of the additional 
rail attached to the eastern g&te/^ An tinwaiy reader may think 
that this example must have been discovered by the Professor 
MmselE* Bat it is not so. Dr. Mazumdar^s sentence is but 
a pamphrase of the following sentence on page 5 of the Memoir : 
^“ The inscription on the middle pillar of the additional rail 
attached to the east gate is engraved in archaic script.'^ This 
archaic script is very well represented in Plates III and IV. 
So one might reasonably hope that the readers of the Memoir 
would have no ditBculty in visualising the characters of the 
inscription in question. Dr. Mazumdar has also failed to notice 
that the impression of a bigger inscription on the eastern gate- 
way which also contains archaic characters Is published in the 
Epigraphia Indica^ Vol. II, on the plate facing page 368; and 
this fact is duly noted in the SaSchi Memoir (p. 5, note 1). 

After the prefatory remarks Dr, Mazumdar proceeds to 
examine the grounds on which the inscriptions on the railings 
of Stupa I and II at Sanohi are assigned to the second eentnry 
B.o. in the Memoir. The dated history of the Brahmi alphabet 
begins with the edicts of Asoka. In these edicts that occur 
over a very wide area and most of which are lengthy, there 
of course occur varieties of form of the same letters. In order 
to determine which among the varieties of a letter is the most 
archaic form it has to be viewed from the standpoint of the begin- 
ning of the alphabet. The beginning of the Brahmi alphabet 
has been a subject of discussion for a long time and divergent 
views have been put forward. In the Sanchi Memoir the 
present writer adopted Biihler^s theory of the Semitic origin of 
the Brahmi alphabet in connection with the test letters ra and 
hka with an On this point Dr. Mazumdar writes :• — 

But speculations on this line are of no use, as the 
derivation of Brahmi alphabet from the Phmnician, far less the 
derivation of the individual Brahmi character from those of 
the Phoenician alphabet, as suggested by Biihler, are far from 
being conclusively proved as yet. Ouite recently the theory 
has been vigorously challenged by Professor D. Bhandarkar 
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and iie lias produced facts and figuifas wMch go a great way 
towards deuiolislimg it/^ (p, 331).':' 

In a separate note on the discovery of Neolitliic “Writing in 
India (J.B.0.E.S»5 1920, p. £62) I have discussed the facts 
and figures produced by Professor D. E. Bhandarkar which 
go a great way towards demolishing Euhler^s theory. Even if 
we admit for the sake of argument that the theory has been 
demolished, it is not impossible to follow the history of the 
Brahml alphabet stage by stage with the help of test letters 
taking the edicts of Asoka as the starting point. The test letters 
of an alphabet eorrespond to the characteristic traits that serve 
as the basis of classification of species into varieties in the 
field of biology. Test letters may very well be taken to indicate 
contemporary varieties unless their chronological signifioanee is 
attested by independent chronological landmarks. The absence 
of such landmarks between Asoka'^s grandson Dasaratha Maurya 
and the beginning of the Gupta era five centuries later render 
the chronological classification of the Brahmi inscriptions a 
hazardous task. Biihler, following Bhagawanlal Indraji, 
believed that the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela was 
dated in the year of the Maurya era corresponding to 166 b,c. 
But a closer examination of the date-bearing passage of that 
inscription has led several eplgraphists to abandon the theory. 
To the present writer the Besnagar inscription of Heliodoros, 
ambassador of Antialoidas of Taxila, appeared to furnish the 
landmark, and he set about his work with that inscription as 
typical of the second century b.c« 

Professor Mazumdar has criticised the use of the four te st 
letters for distinguishing the Maurya Brahmi alphabet from the 
early Smiga (second century B,c.) alphabet. With a view to test 
the tests be has analysed the forms in the Girnar version of the 
fourteen Kock Edicts, But I am afraid without an analysis o| 
the forms of the other versions of the Brahmi Eock Edicts and 
all versions of the Pillar and the Minor Rock Edicts of Asoka 
no satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at. It may be added 
thal : Mr. RkkM'BaS'BanerJi has independently used one of the 
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tests^ for distinguisliing past-Manrya from Maiirya Bralimi 
{AfcJimological Survey of IncUa^ Annual Report^ 1913-14^ 
Pari II^ page 111, note 1). In the opinion of the present 
writer the first century b,c* a and other letters has one orna- 
mental feature in common, the thickened top of the vertical line 
called which distinguishes them from earlier forms. Instead 
of further dicussing Professor Mazumdar’s criticism I shall add 
another test letter for distinguishing the Maurya from the second 
century B.c. Brahmu The dlia almost uniformly used in the 
edicts of Asoka resembles the English D whereas in the 
Besnagar, Saiichi, Bharhut and all later inscriptions the reversed 
form is used with the straight vertical line turned to the right. 
Line ^6 of Biihler^s Table II, 12 columns of which represent 
the edicts of Asoka, apparently does not quite support this 
statement. But this is due to certain inaccuracies in the table. 
In columns IV and V are produced letters that are cuttings from 
the facsimile of the Delhi-Sivalik Pillar Edicts {Inch Ant,^ 83^ 
App. p. 31, note 0). In column IV dliam is represented by a re- 
gular D, but in column V the reversed form is reproduced. This 
gives an impression that both types of dha are equally represented 
in the edicts as engraved on the Delhi-Sivalik pillar. But this 
is far from the case. JDha occurs 80 times in the seven edicts 
engraved on the Delhi-Sivalik pillar. 74 out of these 80 are 
of the regular D type and 6 or 4*8 per cent, only are of the 
reversed type. All these 6 reversed dJias occur in the seventh 
edict wherein there are 31 other dka^ of the regular type. la 
columns VI and VII of the Table are reproduced cuttings from 
the facsimile of Jaugada rock edicts published in Burgesses 
Archaeological Survey of Southern India^ Vol. I. In line 26 
of these columns are reproduced dhas^ both of the reversed type* 
This again is not quite accurate. I)ka occurs 35 times in the 
undamaged portions of the Jaugada edicts, regular dim 25 times 
and reversed dla 10 times. So reversed type of dha cannot be 
recognised as the type specimen or test letter, for the majority 
of d/m^ do not conform to this type. Starting from the hypo- 
thesis that Jho Brahmi form^ of d/m is based on the ancient 
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Semitic form^ Biihler recognises reversed did} as the original 
form and writes, The original dha of columns V-VII 
appears only in , Delhi-Sivalik (rarely) and in the Jangada 
conetantly (p. 36). Leaving aside the question of origin 
as too problematic, it may be said that as the reversed type 
oi d\a occurs uniformly in post-Mauryan inscriptions and 
only very rarely in the Mauryan ones, so for the Mauiyan 
period the regular O should be recognised as the contemporary 
monumental form and the reversed type as an advanced form 
rarely engraved through carelessness. A regular D has found 
place through sheer mistake in line 26 of column XVIII of the 
same Table of Biihler in which mainly the letters of the Bharhut 
Torana inscription are reproduced. There occurs only one a 
in that inscription in line B and that is a of the reversed 
type Arc/mologieal Survey of India, No, 1, Plate V, 

No. 20), So it is to be observed that Biihler’s charts contain 
not only errors of omission in that they represent large inscrip-^ 
tions with one or two specimens of each letter* but also many 
errors of commission. The plates of the Sahehi Memoir contain- 
ing reproductions of the mechanical copies of typical inscriptions 
are at least free from errors of commission and therefore less, 
likely to mislead students. 

The summary arrangement of the Brahmi inscriptions in 
chronological order at the end of the Sanehi Memoir has also- 
been misunderstood. Such a summary arrangement is something 
quite different from the chronological classification of the 
varieties of BrahmL To prevent further misconception I venture 
to give a tentative scheme of the chronological classification 
of the varieties of Brahmi noting also the chief distinguishing 
feature of each variety* 

1. Mauryan BrahmL 

2. Early Sunga or second century b.o, variety of Brahmi 

agreeing with the Mauryan Brahmi in all particulars 
except the monumental forms of a, dha, lha and 7ia, 

3. First century B.c. Brahmi characterised by straight 

vertical lines with thickened tops called im/. 
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4t First century Brahmi with equalised vertical lines* 
The name given to each variety after the century is only 
ptovisionaL The alphabet used in the Bhattiprolu relic casket 
inscription named by Buhler Dravid! and the alphabet of the 
ancieht cave inscriptions of Southarn India are excluded from 
this classification, The name Dravidi should now be assigned 
to the Brahmi script used in the South Indian Cave inscriptions 
and the Bhattiprolii alphabet should be renamed Andhra, 



II.— Ajamilamoksaprabandlia of 
Narayanabliatta. 

: ' By' V. Venlcatarasii Sharma Sliastri ¥idya1bliiisaiiat 

The Gliampil-prahand lia Ajamilamoksa is a short literary 
work belongmg to Travancore.’ In publishing here the above 
work, I am relying on a Malayalam manuscript written on cadjan 
leaves, which I got from Mn Thazhaman Sankarar Tantri of 
Chhenganur in tbe Travancore State. A piece of poetry inters- 
persed with prose is called a Champu-prabandha or a Prabandha^ 
in the Kerala country. There is evidence of so many of such 
Prabandhas having been extant in Travancore. Written on the 
basis of Puranic stories, these Prabandhas tend to propagate 
religious faith among the people. A Hindu sub-caste named 
Chakyars.^ used to present, with commendable histrionic skill, the 
most interesting episodes of the famous epics and Puranas of the 
Hindus through these Prabandhas. Even at the present time 
when national arts have become almost extinct in India, the 
Chakyars, who have made it their hereditary profession preach 
these Prabandhas in the Hindu temples daring the annual festi- 
vals, when people congregate there in thousands. But, as the 
encouragement which they had been receiving in the past has 
been steadily on the wane, they have become mere figureheads^ 
ignorant of Sanskrit and innocent of any expository skill. 

Besides being preachers of Prabandhas, Chakyars were heredi- 
tary actors of the Sanskrit dramas, which they used to exhibit in 
accordance with the rules of dramatic art expounded by Bharata. 

^ PravicUaBs used to give tlie Bame Prabandiia to purely poetical works also, 
e. g. tbe Dravidian Veda of the Sri Vaisnavas naiued ^^Kalayira Praha ndhani.’'' 

3 By name Kuttachchakkayan in Tamil. The existence of these Chakyars in 
the first century A.n. is evidenced by mention in tbe third i-)art (Vailjikkandam) 
of the famous Tamil work Chilappadikaram of these Kuttachchakkayas baviUg. 
acted the kottichebedam episode in the Puraiyic story of Tripuradahana/^ 
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Their acting has been popularly named kudlyattam* The 
dramas^ or parts of dramas which were ordinarily acted by them 
were the Nagananda, Mantranka in the Pratijnayangandha- 
rajanUj Sephalikanka and Svapnankain the SvapnaTaeayadatta 
Dhanafijaya^ Saiiiyarana^ Kalya nasangandhika^ BhagavadaJjuka, 
and Parnafelanka^ .^urpanakhanka, and Asokavanikanka in the 
Cudamaninataka, Neither Prahandha-preaching nor kudiyattam 
was performed by the Chakyars anywhere else than in the Temple 
Mandapa. The important part of their acting consisted of the 
haiad signs and the movements of the body which might appear 
crude and nonBensioal to the eyes of the civilised artist accus- 
tomed to the fashionable movements of the modern stage. It is 
noteworthy to state^here; however, that I had to fill up a certain 
destroyed jortion of this manuscript from the memory of 
a Chakyar. 

The statements made about the life of Narayana Bhatta the 
author of the present manuscript, by K. Vasudevan Muttatu 
in the sixth volume of the K era la grand liamala ^ and by V* 
Nagamiah in the Travancore ^ State manuil and also by 
T. Ganapati Sastri in the preface to the 18th volume^’ of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit series, all agree as to the time during which 
Naroyana Bhatta flourished, although hold different views in 
many other respects. 

Matrdattasunu Narayana Bhatta, the author of the Praban- 
dha in question hailed from South Malabar, at present a British 
Indian district in South India. He was a Nambudiri Brahmin. 
He was well versed in the different branches of Sanskrit 
literature, such as grammar, astrology, medicine, Vedas, etc. 
He was a versatile author. Many books are ascribed to him in 
the various departments of knowledge. The Prakriyasarvasvam, 
a treatise on Sanskrit grammar praised even by Bhattoji Diksita 
of the Siddhantakaumudi fame; the Manameyodayam, a work 
on Miraainsa, the Silpiratnam, an architectural book, the 

® Edifcion of Haugalodayam CompaBy, Tricliur, Cochin. 

^ Part II Chapter — Language and Literature. 

s J^Srayaniyara by J?ara^ana Bhatta* 
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■;'BliatiikaTyai303 |aiiotlier, impotfeant work on gra^nmarj tke: 
Narayanlyam^, tlie most ' important of his works andlone full 
of devotion ito Sri-Kri§na^ and last but not the least famouB 
'prabandlias snob as the Rajasuyam, ' Svahasudhakaram^ Siibha- 
draharanam, Nrgamoksam^ etc, are some of Naraya^a Bhatta'^s 
important works. 

The date of the author is determined by scholars by the word 
Ayurarogyasaukhyam occurring at the end of Narayana 
Bhatta^s devotional work and masterpiece Narayanfyam/’ It 
was regarded that his word expresses the date on which the book 
was finished. That Kalldina falls on Sunday the 23rd Vrschikam 
of 763 Malabar era.® 

Narayana Bhatta was an author in Malayalam also. The 
Kuttappathakam, Kodiyaviraham and Candrikotsavam are 
considered to be his works. 

The present work Ajamilamdksa contains twenty poems and 
four prose-pieces or Churnikas. It is to be inferred from the 
shortness of the work that it has been intended for one day^s 
preaching by the Chakyar. 

* It is traditionally known that tke Kalidina on wkich tlie coinpofcition o£ 
Karayana was completed is indicated by the last word ‘^lyur&rogya- ‘sankhyam 
in the book. This is about 1590 Am. and the date of the author is conclusively 
in the latter half of the 16th century Am.— Preface to Narayau^ya. 
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■ ill#~Cliaksiisiyaiii— an Art'liaisastrat ■ 

• By A» S. Eamanatlia Ays-ar, B.A.* If .B*A.S.,, 
Trivandmisi. 

There are a number of treatises on the science of Polity, 
which have been quoted from in many Sanskrit works and 
commentaries, but which have been lost to us or, at any rate, 
have not yet been discovered in their entirety in manoscript 
form. To name but a few instances, the BdjanUi^Batndlcara of 
Chande^vara, edited by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, cites verses from a 
work called the which appears to be different from the 
existing law-book of the same author. Two other works quoted 
from in this composition are the Rajanlii and the Biikramti}- 
of which the latter appears to be different from the popular 
work of the same name available now in print. 

One of such interesting works on Polity, which have not 
been brought to light till now, but which may lie hidden away 
under the crumbling moth-drilled cadjan heaps of some 
unexplored library, is the Ghdhmnyobm-Artlia^ddram^ known 
only from the nineteen stanzas which have been quoted there- 
from in an anthology called the Suhtiratnahdra^ a manuscript 
of which is available in the Palace Library of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Travancore. This anthology ^ is approximately 
assignable to tbe twelfth or thirteenth century a.d., and the 
Ckdkmmyam must evidently have been earlier. Tbe fact that 
Chaksusa has been quoted bjMallinatha (fourteenth century a.b.) 
in his commentary on the Baghuvamiam^ canto V. 50, namely, 

f% V 

^ Vidi Introduction to Edjamii-Biatnd'kara, p. v. 

® P'ids my paper on Karu^akara and Bdhfirainahdra (Third Oriental 
Conferonce Summary of Papers, p. 15*9). 
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CHAKS0SltAH-AH ABTHASASTBA. 

does not help ns beyond giving another later for - 'the 

Ckaksu^lyam* 

Culled as they have been for the lay purposes of an antho® 
logy^ the extracted verses are of the ordinary ^ popular quota- 
tions type and do not deal with any interesting principles of 
polity ; hut they are nevertheless useful in informing us of the 
existence of a hitherto unknown Ariliaiasfra called the C/idhush 
yam, composed or compiled by an author named Chaksusa^ — • 
compiled because Nos. 18, 17 and 18 of these stanzas occur in 
Vallabhadeva^s Subkdsitdvall^ labelled under different authorship. 
Chaksusa was the name of the sixth of the traditional fourteen ^ 
Manus, but the author of this treatise, whoever he was, must 
have been a mere namesake of that mythical personage. It is 
also not improbable that the work of an anonymous author was 
consciously fathered on this Manu, in rivalry to the Manava 
Dharmaid^tra, so as to invest it with a halo of sanctimonious 
antiquity. But all this is vain speculation when we have not 
more than a score of verses from this work at our disposal. 

The chapter headings which have been mentioned at the 
tops of the verses, are those into which the collected quotations 
have been grouped in the anthology noted above. 

ii { i) 

II II 

srsT? 11 ii 1 1 

3* Xhe fourteen Manus are : 

?iNrf*r, 1^, =gT^, 
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TTit ¥ft»^*T^PT(lt I 

^MffT II « i| 

?r:5?T^T5T^ ^«a=g^^TiT5ifti H 

fif^srT 5!I^ II H U 

^f?ai^KTfHWT?sn:j[ ) 

5T5RI/?f JlftTOC. II % IJ 

W *T^fl[<lt %r SOTri^f^^tJTcTTJ^. I 

^f^r ^nw>f%s^wnc?iT ii 'a ii 

i— 

©s 

«i3|<r3n^ j i 

49 

'CTSjt* tFI!^^iW^?r 'll a 

!T%T^ ^1=5} ^ wi^rar i 

iT !|5Fjf% ^ I" tjf^ 11 £. n 

iTi«2f ^ fwsn«# fgirarqp^ : i 

mm ^ mi ' m 2it h ^o h 

jff!^ ^'5?* 5flRr ^ ai^ ^arf%wfn^ i 
^Rt^rgsrr^ mr li \\ ii 

^^ri; ^i^'srrsrr^ i 

m fFTRL II H 
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'wr^isrTr^^’ifH: iiffri;®r^Mi k\\\ 

ff i 

^ ^ W It II 

iiCT^f TT’T'Sf^J — 

sjWsfel^^'^STJ SK^t ? I 

^tgfsiir; ISTl'^cf It %t\[ 

I R^ f^^^!iIS[r^ fwfsi'Wltt^ II R% II 

?r n?fH% ^ ir^^rfsfr *nTO» i 

4 ind^rficr t =1® « 

«TOr?g fir^* 3ri^?nsE»n' \ 

^T^rf ^ ^ ® it 

ft l! It 

^ Subhasitavali No. 2766 (Dr. Peterson’s Edition) — 

m wmn ^ ^fqft i 

« iwr^ ^ ^^stm 

; at the end of No. 2791. 

® Same idea exi)ressed in No. 2750— 

^ irwf% f^cRT sr ij!ii^f% “griw .♦ i 

ti tT ^ gft^ iTTSf^t II ■ 

® This is eitlicr anonymous , or a quotation from Kalha^ia Sijbiiafitavali 
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Portion OF a map, drawn in 1812, showing buildings, etc., 

ON THE RIVER-BANK AT PaTNA FROM THE GOLA TO THE' FORT. 
[From the original in the record-room of the District Judge's Court.] 






IV. — Tlie River Front of Patna at the 
beg^inning: of tbe Figliteentli 

Centtiry. 

By J, F. W. James* 

In the conree of the eKamm'ition of tlie old recordB of tho 
Judge- Magistrate of Patna and of the Provinoial Court of 
Appeal, wliich have survived in very imperfect condition in the 
District Judge's ofSee, a plan of the bed of the Ganges as it 
existed at some time between 1812 and 1816 was found last 
year. It will be remembered that in Dr. Buchanan's time the 
main stream of the river above the custom-house flowed at 
a distance from the high bank, leaving a great bed of sand and 
diara^ with the result that the jAaoe was almost insuHerable in 
hot weather. From the fragmentary record of which this map 
formed a part, it appears that the plan was prepared in connec- 
tion with a suit relating to the diar a land ; and the main purpose 
of the surveyor was to make a map of the bed of the river 
rather than to give a descriptive plan of the bank. But in order 
to define his position in the river bed^ the surveyor from time to 
time made pictorial sketches of houses on the bank, many of 
which can be identified with existing buildings. His plan of 
tfie Patna bank has been reproduced on a reduced scale for tho 
Journal, It should be remarked that the surveyor did not 
attain to anything approaching accuracy in drawing to scale | 
and that he evidently did not attempt to include ail the buildings 
and objects of interest on the bank. 

While the rex^roduction of this plan was under preparation 
ioT the Journal^ Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham had been preparing 
traces of a plan which he found among the Buchanan manuscripts 
at the India Office* This plan, which also has. little pretension 
to accuracy in scale, is now reproduced iy the Journal ^;^ith 
tho plan of the river bank. It is evidently the plan to which 
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Buolianaii refers in liis Journal {J.B,0,M,S.^yqL viii^ page 344). 
Ife is proposed to discnss tliis |3laa only so far it describes houses 
in Bankipore^ or is of assistance for elucidation of the plan of 
the river front 

: In the plan of the river front the surveyor begins on the 
west, with the gola. This landmark is naturally prominent in 
the Biielianan map. The inaccuracy in detail of the Buchanan 
map becomes at once apparent in the position assigned to 
Chhajjii Bagh^ and in the enormous area assigned to the maidan. 
It will be observed that the gola compound is described as 
covering the gr ound between J ames Lindsay Rosses house ( the 
present Collector's house) and Coini)any Bagh. The great 
enclosure then and afterwards known as the burying ground of 
the Nawab Jahangir Quli Khan is ignored. 

North-west of the gola is the house known as the Nepali 
kothi. I do not know how the name became attached to this 
house and to the house west of it. The bafa 'Nepali kothi has 
a strong resemblance to other buildings of Garstin^s designing i 
and it would naturally be supposed that Garstin built it for 
himself while he was erecting the gola. This supposition is 
confirmed by the description of the house as Garstin's house 
in the Buchanan map. 

In Buchanan^s time Captain Peach was beginning to build 
the house which is now the Commissioner's bungalow. Captain 
StiiaiVs house, now occupied by the District Judge, had been 
acquired by the Collector of Bihar for a local kacliahri in 1811. 
Both of these buildings are omitted in each of the maps. 
Buchanan's map describes the whole area of their compounds as 
Bagh Baja MvdicUarj olmiWBtmg and comparatively 

ancient history. 

It is possible that the building shown by the diara surveyor, 
left undeseribed by Hm^ Is Captain Stuart's bungalow ; but it 
may be the house now occupied by the Civil Surgeon, which we 
know to have been occupied by the Opium Agent in 1811. 
Mr. Oldham would identify this latter house with the kamra 
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^ Bfooh, SaM& of Blickmaa^s map 5 but that, may represent tbo 
•Court of Appeal. 

, With tbe; cltam surveyor's Court of Appeal we are on certain 
ground. This was built by William Augustus Brooke in 178T> 

on the site of the present Collectorate ; in Euchanan's time it 

was occupied by the Provincial Courtof Appeal y ' and , it wa s 
here that Bishop Heher preached in 1824. 

East of the lane which now bounds the Bankipore Club 
compound is Company Ba^k, The large building shown in each 
of the maps is evidently the Company's Commercial Factory^ built 
by Captain Watson for the Commander-m-Chief in 1763-4, 
and taken for the Factory in 1767, now utilised for Munsif^^ 
Courts. East of the great house is the tomb of Eandfurlio 
Knox> beyond which is the house of the Commercial Eesident^ 
described by the diara surveyor as that of Mr. Farquharson, who 
was Resident at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning^of 
the nineteenth century. This is probably the house, with its 
aiqmrtenant bungalow ( now used for Pirbahor police station), 
which is shown on the east of Company Bagh in Buchanan s 
map. The compound of this house was the original Company 
Bagh, acquired by the Company early in the eighteenth century ; 
but, as has been described in the Patna District Gazetteer, the 
name came in course of time to be applied to the area on the west, 
which was used as a camping ground by Coote and Clivo in 1757 

and 1758, and occupied afterwards by Army Headquarters, and 

subsequently by the Factory. The name appended in Buchanan's 
map to the house of the Commercial Resident may possibly be a 
corruption of Ellis, whose name may well have been assoeiatul 
with the house. 

The diara surveyor has omitted all the houses between 
Company Bagh and Patna College, except one which is left 
undescribed, which may be the Muradbagh house. Buchanan s 
plan here gives more details. The first house beyond wbat is 
probably meant for that of the Commercial Resident is described 
as Jcamra Kin sahib. This was originally a Factory assistant's 
house, encroachirg on the land beyond the western boundary ol 
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Gompany Bagh- 'i it Avas decupled- by .ChTistoplier Keating at the 
beginning of tbe nmeteentb century. The house waB known , in : 
-ihore tnodem titnes as the Patna Law College. ' 

. The Patna College house is clear oh tie diara ■' ^wtmjofB 
map ; but the hame attached to it iB difficult to decipher. 
This may be the house described iu Buchanan^s map as that of 
Mr, Mercer, who had recently been Jttdge in Patna ; but it 
may be the building west of this described as the house of 
Basinan or Basitan sahib, which, Mr. Oldham thinks, may 
represent Yah sittart, possibly Bobert Vansittart, Collector of 
Customs at Patha from 1808 to 1813. 

The surveyor shows two houses in Afzalpur, 

withoiit description. The western house is probably that now 
occupied by the Principal of the Engineering College. After 
what is apparently the Kani Ghat temple, we come to the 
Pathri house of Mir Ashraf j gUmashta of the English Factory 
in 1771. The word Afzal in Buchanan^s plan is here probably 
a mL-take fdr Aehraf. Then comes the great house of Raja 
Mithrjit Singh of Tikari, east of which is the house of John 
Ham, the army contractor, ex^-paymaster of the second Brigade, 
who settled in Patnain 1774* 

'The Mara surveyor next shows three paJeJeu hduses 
those of Nurul Hasan Khan, Mr. Nicholson (?), and Baqir AH 
Khan; The houses can be identified with tolcr^ible certainty at 
Coloaelganj. One of the first two is apparently the house of 
William Young, a prominent member of the Revenue Council 
from 1775 to 1780, and afterwards Agent to the Opium 
contractors. He figures in the Sait MutaMarin as Mr. Neek, 
owing to a mistake in transliteration which could easily be made 
in reading Biiehanan^s map. The third house is evidently that 
mentioned by Buchanan ; and it is almost certainly the house 
BOW occupied by the Superintendent of the Urawing Office at 
Guhaarfcaghi 

The next building in the di^ra map is the Opium Factory, 
the grtat fortified warehonee with the round tower, the main 
buiMing of the old Factory, built by the East Indian CompaBy 
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early in tie eigiteenti century at a eost of forty iionsand 
rupees* Wien tie Faetory was transferred to Bankipore after 
the fire in 1767, this bmlding was utilized for military stores. 
It was then known as tbe Grand Magazine, until the BanMpore 
gola was taken for the military stores, when the oH Factory 
building was made over to the Opium Agent. 

Buchanan’s map shows the Haveli Begamaii, but otherwise 
it shows little detail between the Factory and the Fort. East 
of the Factory the dtara surveyor shows the maikni and the 
great bastion erected by Mir Kasim, which was destroyed in 
1857, beyond which is the Nauzar Ghat. The next building is 
the house of Shitab Eai (makan Maharaja Kallian Singh) of 
which one stone no longer remains on another, though some of 
the outbuildings still stand. After Maharaja Kallian Singh^s 
ghat comes a small bungalow unnamed, and the houses of Mir 
Ashraf and Ibrahim Ali Khan. Then comes the Dutch Factory 
{kothi Hollandez) ^ built by the Dutch in 1752-, of which the 
last traces have vanished in recent years. The place is still 
known as poMa Eollandez^ and the old revetment still remains, 
in ruinous condition. 

The next building shown on the map is the Haveli Begam. 
wherein the unfortunate Khiali Ram was confined in 1781. 
After Khwaja Kalan Ghat, and some unnamed house?, we come 
to Maharaja Eamnarain’s Ghat and house* After Chimni Ghat 
is the Masjid Madfasa (Saif Khto’s mosque), and the fort, 
described as kila Badshabi, where the picture of the Patna 
bank ends. 

Buchanan’s map shows a house close to the Madrasa mosque 
occupied or built by a man whose name is apparently Blake, but 
possibly standing for William Burke, a resident in Patna in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century. Beyond the Fort the 
plan shows the Danish factory, which stood where the Patna 
Ghat railway station now is. The stationmaster now lives in 
the house of Jorgen Hendiich Berner, a building of remarkable 
solidity, whose original occupier is burled in the compound. 
Each of the maps is inaccurate in detail ,• but they may be of 
12 5 Be?. J. 
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assistance in elucidating and explaining local tradition^ of wliich 
we know that ' the interpretation went strangely astray in . respect' 
of many buildings in Patna in the later years of the nineteenth 
century* ■ , 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The. : PRATIMa-NATAKA OF BhaSA, with COHMENTAEt.— J/ 
IldhamahopadJiyw^a T. GanapU 8ddn, Trivandnm^ 

■ Priee^ Ms» 2, ISS + o quarto, 

MM. Pandit Ganapati ^astri is revising his now well- 
known Trivandrum Series Bliasa with painstaking commen- 
taries. He sticks to his pre-Paninean date of Bhasa. Recently 
in the J.R.A.S., October 1924, pp, 668, 669 he has adduced 
f arther evidence about Bhasa’s antiquity in two citations found in 
BhavapraMsa century) and ^rmgdfcipraMsa (11th cen- 
tury). It is to be hoped that the learned scholar will take note of 
some fresh light, which may militate against an ^^^a,i^^-PaniIlean 
attitude, viz. (i) kaiirdjne {AvL p, 110) and Sarvardjnak {Dutam 
p. 82) might have been in use in PatahjalPs time. The ;§uhga 
Inscription from Ayodhya bearing Pushyamitra^s name and 
pateographically not later than the first century (published with 
plate by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in J.B.O.R.S,, September 1924, 
pp. 202-208) contains the word Bliarmardjm or Bkarmardjnah, 
The following points require reconsideration : (ii) iamaugJiam 
as a possible masculine word in the first edition of Pratima, 
1915, p. 113, has been treated as an in the present 

book (Ibid, 1924, p. 130). Why ? (iii) The order of words 
Sairuglna-L^hmami etc., in Pratima, 1924, p, 19, and 
Labsmana as Bharata^s younger brother in contrast to the 
current Edmdgam (Gorresio, p. 101 ; Bomb. Ed. Parab, Part 
I, p* 55 xviii, pp. 21-22) might indicate an earlier version, 
(iv) The implied purva^clJiarma) Pratima, 1924, p. 71, seems 
pre-Mann ^ was there a Manava-Dharma-sutra, like the sutra- 
soiirces of other sdBtra works ? or an earlier edition of the 
Manava-Dharma sutra ? (v) iWhat is the Mdnavlyam 

DharmasdBtram^ Pratima, 1924, p. 99 ? Kautilja quotes 
a school on the Manavas evidently connected with a work 
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oa politicSr Bhasa^s priority to Kautllya and PaBini, more 
debatable tlian ever, awaits solution of many iaoidental issnes 
of whiob the above-mentioned are only a few, 

' Botb as a drama' and as "suggesting a mass of ancient ' bis- 
torleal information, Pratima is interesting, and tbe 'Commeiitary 
is likely to facilitate a further and^fuller study, 

A, B.-S. 

Thb Aethasastra 01 ^ Kautazy a,— EcU fed wiil lU eommeniafy 
Sfimula iy Mahdfnahojia>dkydia Gaf)>apaii Sasiri. Paris 
I.amilL 1-1 A(Uikara7ias, Tfivaiiclrum SanshHt Series 
Eos* IjX.X.IJL^ pp» 11 + S59 “b Snh 368, q^ndtio* 1924, 

The Arthasastra of KautMyawas first published by E, Shama 
Sastri in 1909 (Mysore), translated by the same already in 
1905 in the Indian Antiquary^ revised and published in 1915 
(Bangalore) and a revised edition of the text in 1919 (Mysore), 
A new edition appeared in 1923 at Lahore by Drs. Jolly and 
Schmidt, of which the second part containing notes are not 
yet to hand. Prom 1905 to 1923 various scholars like Fleet, 
Hillebrandt, Jolly and Jayaswal have been working at it with 
varying success. The results so far have not been exhaustive* 
The fog of misconceptions is thinning away but the light 
of comprehension is slow to come. The 1924 edition of 
MM, Pandit Gapapati Sastri is a distinct step forward as an 
attempt to utilise more fully the Sanskrit Commentary of 
Bhatfcasvamin on the Second Adhikarana called Pratipacla-^ 
panchihd* Pandit Sastrfs own commentary the 8rlmula^ uni-* 
formly ingenuous and scholarly, however intrudes too much 
on and obscures the vieW'^point of the older commentator. To 
narrow down the interpretations it is necessary to separate the 
new from the old, wherever possible. The publication in the 
present issue, March 1925, of a critical edition of the commen- 
tary will, as expected, by Pandit Ganapati, Part I, Introduc- 
tion page 3, substantially supplement all previous studies. 

In the Introduction to Part I, is a recapitulation of the 
traditional view of Kaut'ilya’p date, eirea third century b.O. j in 
lutreduotion to Part tL k an able -refutatibn of adverse 
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'erltici-sms by Dm Wiaternitz^ Keith and Jsdly {xirthasastra-^ 
i 9^3, Introduction^; |ia.ge 54). In this he has been followed by 
the penetrating diseasaion by Jayaswal in his Hindu 

Parti. Appendix p.A. There -are .a few suggestions 
of the Mahamahopadhyaya thataeem dubions and unnecessary, 
Ifj The 'name KmitilyahQ says is a mistake for a- because 

' {a) the latter is the form in.all the MSS. (Introduction Part .1. 
page 4 and Introductioii Part II. paged) and (S) Kantala means 
a Gotrarisi and an ornament^ the form Kantilya is a misnomer. 
(^ 2 ) is not accurate in as much as Bhattasvamin^s commentary ^ 
MS. No. 5*5-47 i¥-e-§6 of Madras GoYernment Lihrajy has the 
form KaulU^a, not Kaulahja^ (d) is unnecessary as the question 
of ornament or disparagement does not arise : most of the 
quoted predecessors in the Kautiliya have similar names— of. 
Pi^nna> Kaunapadanta., Vatavyadhi and Bahudantiputra (Intro- 
duction Part I. page 10). The text at II, 21; 39 Ssc., 
might have been corrected, see Hindu Foliif^ Part II. page 168. 

The commentary Srlmmla evinces both erudition and vision. 
The interpretations are marked by plausibility. A study by 
Dr. Ganapati ^astri is welcome. 

A. B.-S. 

The Ihbian Buddhist Iconogeaphy mainly based ox the 
Sadhanamala Aism other Cugnatb Tanteic Texts of 
Rituals.— M.A, (CalmUa)* 
TiMished ly Humphrey Milford^ Oxford Hniverdfy PresSf 
with £88 llimtrationSj HoulU Crown pp* wxii + xxix, £20. 
19£4. 

The publication in 1914 of Gopinatha Rao^s Hindu Icono>^ 
pfaphy quickened Indian scholars^ interests in a sciehtifio study 
of the Icons of India. The attempted dassidcation and des- 
cription in that book were mot and could not be satisfactory fox 
want of previous critical estimates of individual branches--^ 
Buddhist, Jain and Hindu. Such an estimate would presuppose 
not only an eye for art but a training in texts. Occasional 
and sporadic Hashes and treatment dike those of Foiicher and 
Gxunwedel lit up the way, but followers were few. And 
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Birdwood^s abhorrence (V, Smithy Eisior^ of ^Eine Art of 
India and Ceylon) and Coomarswami^s high appreciation of 
the selfsame Buddha were a mystery to the man in the street 
no less than to the ordinary student and artist. Denieker was 
the first to contruct a systematic account in his Gods of the 
Northern BuddkisUi, Mr. Bhattacharya, under MM. liara 
Prasad Sastri^s guidance/ has carried the study much further. 
Pull of industry and initiative, his is a valuable addition to 
the literature on the subject. 

The history of Indian thought will never be rightly read 
until her stories in letters be supplemented by her stories in 
stone, and in colours (frailer than either). Hence a book 
like Mr. Bhafctacharya^s has a claim to consideration for itself, 
and also for others to follow. 

It will also appeal to the lay mind. Visitors to Ajanta 
generally return with a perplexed impression that had they 
not prepared themselves beforehand to detect religion in the 
subjects depicted there generally from the Jatakas, they would 
hardly associate, with the all too human joyousness of painted 
life therein, any austere sombreness-— an appenage to Buddhism 
as popularly conceived. Mr. Bhattacharya is right in saying 
that the images do not represent objects of worship/*' 
(Page viii.) It would be interesting to discuss how under the 
probable influence of the rejuvenated Hindu Pantheon the 
Buddha fell from his easy familiar pose of earlier times to a 
lonely figure of respected deification. Without assigning any 
cogent reasons, V. Smith regards the balo-eneircled Buddha 
in the niches a6 Ajanta as later than the genial crowds on the 
■walls. (Misiorj/ of liae Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 285, 286). 
In this, as in so many others, his historical instinct was his 
guide but verification is awaited with interest. 

The contents deal fairly exhaustively with theories as well 
as identifications mainly on the basis of the Sadhanamala. 
The treatment generally adequate, still has scope for improve- 
ment. A study of the separate series should be followed 
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up by an analysis of sequence. Buddhist Iconography must 
be made to reveal the vicissitudes not only of Buddhism, 
hut of Hinduism and Jainism as well.^ Mr* Bhattacharya^s 
book is a great guide in that direction. 

A. B.-S. 

Dm HiNnu3SMUs.~j5^Ziyi^>« md Qemlhthaft Im Eeuiigen 
Indim* Belmuik v» Glasenapp. MU 43 Abhilclungen^ 
Knfi Wolff ferlag. Mmehm, 

Dr. Helm nth v. Glasenapp, a Lecturer on Indian Philology 
at the University of Berlin, owes his initiation in Indian 
subjects to the words of a venerable Brahmana at Bonn — In 
Indien ist alles Religion (Vorworfc, p. ix). The present 
book on Religion and Society in the India of To-day ^Ms 
a work of considerable industry and insight. The first four 
Chapters (I. Basis ; II. Object of Religious Thinking j III. 
Religious Literature ^ IV. World and Problem of Life) 
show a remarkable depth of reading. About the last three 
(V. Social Life ; VI. Sects and VII. Influence of the West) 
there might be differences of opinion, specially about current 
topics (c/. pp. 884-98) j but the book is a welcome and helpful 
contribution to all discussion on Indian religious questions. 

A, B,.S. 

Thb Globies Of Mauadha . — By J. A. Sammadar, Batna 
University ‘Readership Lectures^ 1922 ; r-t-144 + 20 pages. 

The book begins with a conundrum : a quotation from 
Rabindranath — Thine the skies where dawned the first bright 
morn. The hermitage thine where the earliest sdmas were 

^ In closing down that remarkable book of Dalton, Art and 

Are%molog^f one feels as if page after page of that most-debated chapter of 
European culture, unfurling itself before the fascinated gaze of posterity, 
from the introduction of Christianity to Europe, through Mediseval uncertain- 
Mes to the steady fuISIxnent of the dawning Eanaissance and Byzantlum^s end 
jjkt the hand of the Turk. 3?h0 cultural history of Brahmanism,' Jainism, 
Buddhism and BlmduiipQ as feyaalA^ in i|«ciaUy Im itosf, hm k Ik 
_ friltH; ' 
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Historically^ or otherwise^ the passage has no 
bearing, either on Magadha or' her glories. ' The author ■ here 
forgets that Magadha' was outside' the orthodox Aryavarta 
and that the first hymns of the Vedas were composed not 
ill -Magadha but in the Punjab. As a matter of fact, the 
olden times had" a decidedly anti-Magadha ' bias.- Plow the 
Pandava^varjifa laud of Magadha lived down its evil odour 
dnga^Banga^^Ralingem Magadhem tath%^ TlrtliCb-gatrdik vind 
gatvd punassaiksMramarhati and rose to be the centre of 
Northern Indian culture is a story revealed In the three principal 
literatures of India — Brahmanical Sanskrit, Jama Prakrt and 
Buddhist Pali. It is a story less showy but more substantial. 
Babu Jogindra Nath Sammadar has probably found it tedious. 
Instead, he has filled his glories with random pickings from 
heterogeneous sources— Rabindranath, pages 8, 140 ; Koppen, 
page 95 ; Scott^s Lay of the Last Minstrel, page 141, etc. 
One is puzzled from beginning to end whether his motif is 
historical or journalistic. Nor do the opinions printed in the 
book add to the dignity of a University Readership lecture and 
especially so when they partake of the nature of testimonials. 

There is a Foreword,— by Dr. A. B. Keith — despite 
divergence of view on not a few points/^ page viii. The 
points, however, are not indicated. But the following are the 
only two in which the author has attempted originality ; 

(1) An appreciation of si avery in ancient India — '^pretty 
satisfactory^^ (page 60). The subject, though irrelevant, has 
such a strong appeal to the author that even as a digression"'’ 
(page 60) he has included it in his glories. 

(2) The second point is still more interesting. The 
author interprets Pativeda&a as a ^'spy'*"' (page 79). His 
predecessors, Messrs. V. Smith and Jayaswal, had offered 
only tentative renderings and doubts — as ** ushers’’^ (page 
79), The real diflBculty Is that neither in Sanskrit nor 
in Prakrt, the word means anything .more than a mere in- 
formant or usher. Further, the word for *^spy^^ mentioned 
In Bhattasvamin^s Frafi^aSapaichikd on the Kautiliya Artha- 
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^aska gives the recognised term as Satri^ corroborated hj other 
references intlie St Petersburg Dictionary (1875, p. 575.) Nor 
do the functions of a Pativedaka bespeak espionage. But the 
author under discussion knows no difference as he never goes 
near original souiees — Persons appointed to give information 
could not be any other than spies (page 80). 

Having thus es(;ablished a glorious realm of spies and slaves, 
the author hastens to add an absolute autocracy that heard 
hut heeded not the eormell of ministers (pages 7k — 79). This 
interpretation is as imaginary as his treatment of Sanskrit 
expressions, Artha-Sastra I. 7 says ^ xmiyanmaiaM (listen 
to their, i.e. ministers^ counsel). The author explains — hear 
their opinion^*' (page 76), therefore clearly and categorically''^ 
{ibid) the king was above the ministers ! Such reasoning needs 
no comment. 

Archeological results touching Magadha by scholars like 
Bloch and Jackson (Bodh-Gaya and Barabar Hills) are unknown 
to the Eeader of the Patna University (page 19), while granny^s 
tales (e.g. from an unnamed Hindi manuscript, of unknown date 
and unknown authorship and unknown place of deposit, pages 52 
—55) are put forward, apparently ;'as original research. The 
author betrays a very poor knowledge of Sanskrit, Prakrt and 
Pali : cf, MahdmUras explained as Wardens of the Marches 
(page 8S), Nagala-vohdlakas as Town clerks"'^ (page 8k), 
Tdrandtha spelt as Tara-natha (pages 99, 100), Imra^ tthd 
as Amrabdtikd (page lOS), etc. 



NOTES OF THE Q,UARTEE. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held at the Society’s Ofiice 
on the 18th January 1925. 

Present. 

The Hon^ble Sir Hugh MoPherson^^ Vice-President (in the 
chair), 

Mr. V, H. Jaokgon. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Ghaudhuri. 

Mr. D.'N.Sen. 

5 , E. A. Horne, 

1, Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 30th November 1924. 

2. Elected the following new members 

Mr. S. Sultan Ahmad, Bar-at-law, Vice-Chancellor, Patna 
Univetsity. 

Mr. Sarangdhar Sinha, m.a., c/o Khadgavilas Press, 
Patna, 

Mr. C. Krishnaswami Rao Garu, b.a., Seetha Park, 
Basavanagudi P.O., Bangalore City. 

Mr. Bhavaraju V. Krishna Rao, B.A., B.n., Vakil, Rajah- 
mundry. 

8. Considered the agenda paper for the Annual General 
Meeting, to be held on the 7th February 1925. 

Resolved that, as usual, the General Secretary present the 
Annual Report; the Treasurer, a statement of accounts for the 
complete financial year 1923-24; and the actuals for the current 
year up to the 81st' January 1925; and the Hon'ble Vice-Presi* 
delit a review of the work of .the Society during the past year. 


■ COUKOIL'PEOCEBDINaS,; ' 

Resolvedi further^ that the Hoa^ble Sir B. Kv Mnllick : 
be requested to move, on behalf of the Council, that the 
following be elected office-bearers and members of the Council 
of the Society for 1925-26 :• — 

President— His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, K.c.ai*, 

K^GJ.S. 

Vice-President — ^The Hon^le Sir Hugh McPherson, k»cj,.b., 
o.s.i. ■ 

General Secretary— E. A. Horne, Esq,, m*a. 

Joint Secretary— Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosb, m,a. 
Treasurer — D. N. Sen, Esq., m.a. 

Librarian — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a« 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, 
General Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian), 

The Hon^ble Sir Hugh McPherson, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

The Hon^ole Sir B. K, Mullicb, Kt* 

The Hon^ble Sir John Bucknill, Kt., k.c. 

The Hon^hle Mr, S, Sinha, Bar-at-Law 
V. H, Jackson, Esq,, m,a. 

G. E. Fawcns, Esq,, m,a., o.b.e. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar, m.a. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray, m.a*, b.l., m.l.c* 

Dr. Harichand Sastri, n.niTT. 

K. P, Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Bar-at«Law. 

Professor Surendranath Majumdar Sastri, m.a, 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Chaudhnri. 

Dr. A, P. Banerji Sastri, m.a., ph.b. 

Resolved, further, that a suitable reference be made in the 
Annual Report to the services rendered by Mr. W, V. Duke, 
the retiring Treasurer. 

4. Resolved that Mr. V. H. Jackson be appointed a member 
of the Journal Committee in place of Professor Surendranath 
Majumdar Sastri, who has left Patna, this committee being 
constituted as follows for 1936-26 : — Mr, K. P. Jayaswal 
(Editor)^ Dr* A. P# Banerji Sastri and Mr. V. H. Jackson. 


MO 
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6, Considered letter No. 382 7-E., dated the 28t]i Deeember 
1924^ from GoYemment in the Ministry of Education^ on the 
subject of the re-employment of Pandit Yiswanath Rath for 
the cataloguing* of palm-leaf manuscripts in the Puri district® 

Resolved that the Society have no objection to bear the 
eontiogent charges (e. g. for stationery^ postage, etc.) of the 
Pandit, as in the. past ; but the' Council do not think' it' necessary 
to employ (at the Society's expense) an assistant to the Pandit. 

6. Read and recorded memo. No. 12700-03B., dated the 
18th December 1924, from the Under-Secretary to Government 
in the Public Works Department, on the subject of the allotment 
of rooms in the High Court Chambers to the Society. 

7. Considered letter, dated the 21st November 1924, from 
the Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon 
Branch, on the subject of exchange of publications. 

Resolved that the Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Ceylon Branch, be informed that the Society will be 
happy to exchange current publications ; and that he be asked 
to furnish a list of his Society's previous publioations, which 
he is prepared to offer in exchange for a complete set of this 
Society's Journal. 

8. Considered letter, dated the 11th December 1924, from 
Dr. S. A. Khan, University Professor of Modem History, 
Allahabad, with reference to the Journal of Indian Eutory, 

Resolved that Dr. Khan be informed that this Society are 
not prepared to take over and conduct the Journal of Indian 

9. Considered letter, dated the 12fch November 1924, from 
the Librarian of the University of Bombay, asking that the 
University Library may be supplied with the Society's Journal 
(including back numbers) gratis. 

Resolved that the Librarian of the University of Bombay 
be informed that no free copies of the Journal are presented 
to University Libraries | but that the Society will be happy 
to’ enrol him. as a member of the Society, in which case he 
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will be able to obtain tte Society’s Journal (both carrent and 
back numbers) for bis Library at half tbe rates chargeable 

to non-members. 


■■ ,E, A. HORNEy. 

U nnnTaTy 


Proceedings of the Annual General 
Meeting of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society held on the 7th 
February 1925 at 6 p. m. at Govern- 
ment House, Patna, the President of 
the Society, His Excellency Sir Henry 
Wheeler, presiding. 

1. Mr« E. A. Horne, Honorary General Secretary, presented 
the Annual Report of the Society for 1924-25, which was taken 
as read. 

3. Mr. D. N, Sen, Honorary Treasurer, presented the Annual 
Statement of Accounts for 1924-25, which was taken as read. 

3. On the motion of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, Br. Hermarn 
Jacobi (Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Bonn) was 
unanimously elected an Honorary Member of the Society. 

4. The Hon^ble Sir John Bucknill moved, on behalf of the 
Connoil, that the following be elected oflSee-bearers and members 
of the Council of the Society for 1926-26 ; — ■ 

President. — -His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, k,o.s.i., 

K.C.I.E# 

Vie 0 -President.~The Hon^ble Sir Hugh McPherson, k.c.i.e* 
C,SJ* 

General Secretary.-— E. A. Horne, Esq., m.a. 

Joint Secretary.— Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 
Treasurer.— D.N.:Sen, Esq., M. 

Librarian.— Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, 
General Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian) — 

The Hon^ble Sir Hugh McPherson, K«c,iti., c.s.i. 

The Hon^ble Sir B. K. MulUok, kt. 

The Hon^ble Sir John Bucknill, kt.,k;.c. 
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The Hoa^ble Mr. S. Sinha, Bar-at-Law. 

¥« H. Jackson^ Esq., m.a, 

Gt E. Fawcns, Esq., m.a., o.b.b. 

Professor Jadiinath Sarkar, m.a, 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray, m.a,, ' M.t.c* 

'Dr. Harichand 'Sastri, d, litt. 

K. P» Jayaswal, Esq., m.a,, Bar-at-Law. 

Professor Surendranath Mazumdar Sastri, m.a. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Ghaudhnri. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastrl, m.a., ra* b. 

6. The Vice-President (the Hon^ble Sir Hngh McPherson) 
reviewed the work of the Society during the past year. 

6. His Excellency the President introduced Professor Dr. Sten 
Konow, an Honorary Member of the Society, who addressed the 
Society on the subject, ^^Om Mani Padme Hum.^^ 

7. Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Chaudhuri proposed 
a vote of thanks to the chair. 

E. A. HORNE, 
Bonorary General Secretary, 


Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held at the Sinha Institute 
on the 8th March 1025. 

Pebsent. 

The Hon'ble Sir Hugh McPherson, Vice-President (in 
the chair). 

Mr. V. H. Jackson. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. G. E. Fawous. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Chaudhuri. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Rai Sahib Mauoranjan Ghosh. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Mr. E. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting oj the 
Council, held on the 18th January 1985. 

2. Elected the following new members .* — 

Babn Dwarka Prasad Patbak, B.A., E.r.,, Bankipur, 

Babu Ajodhya Prasad, B.A., b.b., Patna City. 

Babn Beni Krishna, Patna City. 

Mr. H. Wardle, Patna. 

Librarian, TJniversity of Bombay. 

Mr, J. Ramayya Pantulu, b.a., B-L., Mnktisvaram, 
Tofctaramudi P.O., Godavary District. 

8. An informal meeting to discuss tbe question of a site for 
the proposed new premises for the Museum and Research 
Society, lat which the Hon’ble Mr. Sinha, Rai Bahadur Bishun 
Swamp and members of the Managing Committee of the 
Patna Museum, were present, having been held immediately 
before the pr^nt meeting o£ the Counoil, it was resolved tha^ 
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tlie' followiag be recorded as the considered views of this 
Council J— 

(a) The Eesearch. Society should be provided wdth a build- 
ing of Jits own, consisting of a two-storied block 
adjoining the Siaha Institute and containing^ 
besides the necessary oflBce rooms^ a library and 
a picture gallery. 

(J) The site which they favour for the Museum is the 
Hardinge Park site. 

{e) Eai Bahadur Bishun Swarup may be asked to prepare 
detailed plans and estimates for both buildings. 

4. Kesolved that authority be given to the Library Com- 
mittee to spend up to Rs. 4^a60 on the purchase of books for 
the Library during the current financial year, exclusive of the 
amount (Rs. 1,420) earmarked for the purchase of the Hakluyt 
Society's publications. 

5. The following were elected members of the Library 
Committee for the year 1925-26 

The Librarian (Convener), the Editor, the General Secretary, 
Mr. V. H. Jackson, Professor Jadunath Sarkar and Dr. A. P. 
Banerji-Sastri. 

6. The General Secretary submitted an estimate (furnished 
by the Government Press ) of the cost of printing and binding 
the Buchanan Reports { printing, as in Martin's Eastern 
India | cloth binding ), which is as follows : — 


— 

Estimated 
number of 
pages 
(including 
portions 
omitted by 
Martin). 

For 600 copies.* 

1.000 copies. * 

Furnoa Report.., 


650 

Es. 1.972 

Es. 2,791 

Bhagalpur do, ... 


541 

„ 1,645 

„ 2,346 

Fatna^Gaya do. 


750 

2,250 

„ 8,168 

Bhahabad do. ,«« 


SIO 

» 1,027 

„ 1,501 


^ Including cost of paper and binding materials. 
14*^“ SEei.j; 
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Resolved that steps be. taken immediately (1) to a have copy 
made (from the Buchanan MSS, in the India Office Library) 
of the portions omitted by Martin in the Ptirnea ' Report | 
(3) to complete the copy prepared by Mr, Jackson of the 
portions omitted in the Bhagalpur Report ; and (3) to obtain 
a photographJe reproduction of Buchanan^s map of the Parnea 
district. 

Resolved^ further^ to keep a separate account (crediting to 
this account the Maharaja of Hathwa^s donation of Rs. 5^000) 
of receipts and expenditure under the head of Buchanan 
Reports 

7. Read and recorded a letter, dated the 13th February 1935| 
from Mrs, D, B, Spooner. 

8. Considered a letter* No. 614, dated the 23rd January 
1925, from the Director of Public Instruction, with reference 
to the publication Man in India.^^ 

Resolved that the Secretary ito Government in the Revenue 
Department be addressed on the subject. 

9, Read and recorded Memo. No, 2546-49- B, dated the 
12th January 1925, from the Under-Secretary to Government 
in the Public Works Department on the subject of the allot- 
ment of rooms in the High Court Chambers to the Society* 

10, Adopted the following proposals for exchange of 
publications;— 

{a) with the Director of Archaeological Researches in 
Mysore ; 

(5) with the Oriental Societies of Holland, Denmark and 
Norvvay { joint publishers of Acta Orientalia ) ; and 
(e) with the Bataviaasch Genootschap van Knnsten en 
Wetenschappen ( Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences ), Batavia^ Java,; , 

IL Resolved that the next Quarterly Meeting ^ of the 
Society take the form of a lantern lecture by Mr. P , C, Manuk 
on the Ajanta Paintings, to be held on the 20 th March 
(if possible ) at 6-80 p.m. in the Sinha Institute.. 

12, Resolved that the very grateful thanks of the Society 
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be tendered to Em ■ Babadur Earn Esn Vijaya Singli for bis 
gift of some valuable specimens of eighteenth century illumi- 
nated manuscript to the Society. 

Eesolved, further, that, for the present, these specimens be 
loaned to the Patna Museum for exhibition. 

13. Eesolved that, with effect from the 1st April 1925, 
the pay of the office peon and the General Secretary's peon 
(who, in addition to their duties as peons, do daftari work) be 
raised from Es. 10 to Es. 11 per month. 

E. A HORNE, 

Honorary General Seereiaf^* 


Proceedings of a Q,narterly Meeting of 
the Bihar and Orissa Hesearch Society 
held at the Sinha Institute on the 
20th March 1925. 

1. The Hon^ble Sir Hugh McPhersou, Vice-President o£ 
the Society^ occupied the chair | and there was a large attendance 
of members and visitors. 

2, Mr. P. G. Manuk delivered a lecture, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on the Ajanta caves and paintings— being an 
account of the impressions which he had formed on a recent 
visit to AJaata. 

S. The chairman expressed the thanks of the Society to 
Mr. Manuk for a fascinating and highly instructive lecture 
and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal proposed a vote of thanks to the chair. 

E. A. HORNE, 
Eonorary General Secfetarv^ 



i3liatta“Svamin’s Commentafy 

on 

KAUTILYA’S ARTHA-SASTRA 

Edited by K. P., Jayaswal 

aBcl 

A. BANERJl-SASTRI 

A. 

^ sn t^r 1 sjajTOTJTOT^Fmgen^- 

AS', p. 66 2 gc^iwsrf WT SSTgcTRbTJTgqifeigj^^’ul^tllfeT'*' 

^WTS^ I^Jial:55iTigq5i??5iftcq4 r^«i: srfggj=si:| 
a iT fir, I 

swtrimt— ^ sj ^ ajT ^ fir, acjrtspnsit 

^iw sr^str gi f{% □ ^^rgqsfts^ 

♦ MS. , Ho. 5-547, IT-e-36 of , Madras Govt Librar^^ ^ 

1 Bh. S. does not read the C lines of. - fcbe printed text at the ■ beginning of 
the Chapter ( p. 65 J. , 

Eeference to the pages is to the 1£09 edition of Dr. Sham a 

Sastry. 

■ 8 Sorabji ( !taraporevala) reads', wrongly, " 


® Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra [J. ii. 0. E. S 

SEfl'tK 5^T=gi, II tjq- 5^ ^ ?: ?f?r ^jts[rS[^’q^fTlT5?i- 

EE=!:o!q:^l tf ^ ^ si?iTTiHtwiT5:4tgf l 

1 % qrdc5?qjt^qT^^Tf|f¥T5fflI JI^qT^=StT?Iirfq 

q;T55isrwfd% ?f^q- ST’c^ ^T®5RT!i|wi^OT!?§5Tl%3::srre- 

a ^ "T sr w ^ # I 

qftliqtiTTif^ IT m ?i afe^Qcq^ppqft- 

HT q ?? fe, K!j^Tfq;dfe aj q' ^ qtiq^n^Rsqq q q %, * 
^dqtrlqcqRlTqwiT .1 q # cqrqq^iq^ sqq- 
fqqqq qr qiqPflTq* qrf^cr cisq^jf^irt I 

qqwtqmf—s^ qqj^qf ^CT^r^arroit JC^^W^qT- 
g q ¥r> Sr q q^S^^>T q q wt qj I q # cqi ^ I 
I q ^ fq ?a45iq: i 

qfeqqqtf — 5 :t sr sE a?r qr cm ^ ^qsqiqqiq* \ 
afiqfT^ f^fqqm^-— fq q ^ qi q g® qqRiii!mq%:[rqf^ I 
^ q iqq^dfq q sqq Hscfjqr^?, qrarr qj’^qf^Tr* 
q q q = 3 ® 1 q, q f^ifq sjT ei gq^sd^*^, dir qV gq;q;^t, 
feq%UTqT%“ qnn'^q^feqqcftcqqfq IcqqqqtH: I 
q q fe, fq%qq?%?p^!?rgq! i 

1 ■ S, 1^ misquotes oS§^o , I 

2 qf^o in Ms., 

3 ’WTOffq: ttr^ 1 

•i “fq” qflqs iwE 5 ®! t 
6 »i 5 r».“«i” qqixfsiiiaqf; qft; 1 

“q"-q^ ‘^q5=q’fqft qrs^ 55 *^ ‘fqsFq’ilEq^sq STJ^ 

fi ‘‘q»-“q”-qt! “^srf^q^” I” “qRfWq:” “?% qifipfiqqqT- 
qiiHlqq i 


¥0L. XL IJ Bhattasvamin on -Arthasastra % 

'a^sTR- 

5fi4f^'??iT;f'-:5T^r’3rr ??:nn'TT«iT5fTf— ^ «7T ??' 

W f?:* !?l ^ R i7^:?j^3TT f ?:'3t!«TT?n 

=^rfTR’^5^?f!TTWT^, qf^lTcFTRRRglC#€?TfWrfctsrc5rH?l- 
5f!^^ t^j-gqfsrT^! I 

^ ^ cfT ^ cm % ^ 
<i^^f37e^^5i msfFrTf^jfT, sEr^ftrarr: 

^is|fr?cR^ cfftr- 

•ssm^Kt iCT^5r!iT3rmi>7%^ ![rf55fr%f^ 

^ 5i fe ^ fpT f?r cRSTsftcm m 

^!T«4 

?m ^ % :i[ IT % ?[* f cT fff ^,^f^5fT S%- 

%3rfr£il%<iffrf?r, 3i<Ti:?f crgnr^rqi 

m s % «:' I ?r ?ri^r?ifmrT 

ST «tf ^ ?f I ^ 5f ^ 

ST%I^ =^^c5T%T HrfecTIfi- 

mfff*7fcJT »T^R]Rrr^ arlit ?[ it fu ^ cT % 

*^>s[m%?tTT^. 3? r a fer :§[ jt r ^ ^ 3 . 
ft ft K 5r ^ ^ TT ^ 3f frr- 

ft c% m4 w ^ 

^^!?lftcm a!»T^ ’mi, ^fr%!T 

^ ^ftRmr^^'i; qcw wftm§Tftftft^i|^ t:rt ^^jTft^ser. 
ft?5tTft, m, 5T ^^?i?Tft i'sjrftcm ft k?^ 
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t Bbattasvamin on Arthasastra [ J* O. E. g 

a^cWTcfRT 

5[t5!rgTftr«n^5^ j?t5rt^ 3[e^ si f?? 

?i«ii^^nmm: ^frn{?TT55<7: 

AS', p. 07 ^ ^ 

SI rir cTT ^ g n ?sr cl: ^ ?f ^^^a[T^r?i m- 
l?g(<?^c! ?5^?3LI *fi^Tqn: JI5R^-S|%^?I- 

is^^^crraiifgif^R^qT 
?r^5^s»Tjrrae!i5’iTgf^r5iT[«i?r^ ?r?si^i- 
nf^ cf^sr murc^sir^m^i^ ^r^s^ir^qsftgig i 

sisfliKT^q" %oqif^ii;!Ct?!JfTirs|n^ 

^y^f^rqi ^T5J§i:cTT«l’* qf^q<37S|fgs* SKTCqfe | 
^'zma^Tfilsq* qfqsfir %— q^recRoiT^ 

*qgT% if^T^qT ^ ?f%^, ^ g- 

SI ?I?irf%S^% 

nulsarc* ^T ^sn#r vt%%q Ufl^* ^ ajsrfe, 

?f$q> g gr f fe, h^ 

l5cqT?tSJHI% soura'* !lTq^q3ftq% %#qJ55f- 
^ lit qr ^ 3 f^qwf^qsftqfe, 

qTfqq^%CsqfcqRt^gfil%'3| ^g[)gpaqi^ !n& 

W'^qqfq^tqfq w ^ g iqi tir 
q ft q f§ q fi!f % gsfRiqfoifqt • •^isiqr qqqt^Rqi W 
gqrwi%cq ft[!?rcrg^ ^q qfrfq I S| gqr q‘ q ^rq xq qr 

q ft q f4 q ft, qf qqi qxiqtsis^: qxnpRqftqjqqq^ q^- 
iw stsqqssqoTTftsiTeqftsEqftq^’TOT^' ;ai l |i[Tft»T W 
ftqjqftqq qxrqqftqtiqftftj^q qqTq""* iprrft 5ra?«nqq- 
wn!:^q ^ftqfqqsqqiq^m q»5i ^ nt d ft at ^ sft qrwiift- 
fqq;% ftqqrg^fqqild'^ ^^iftqft q ?q q dft ^ % ft 
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^l[^i ?:T5r«i5ramdftr?rr 

4|c?ir^'^s?f |f%%f:ii«fjicrfcfir \ si c?? ^ d f^r t ir, 

^ >3:c?Tr?NfTfrsst^%^*i?K%?T^r^ 

^T3ii«i'iTqss;fH 1 d m- 

5['’si3sr * 35?4 ifff^i 

sr 5 f4 I 3ir?T5i3T5crdcn'*9t‘ scs^flFsrg^rf^l^ 

siTRi’?recr^r?^^!cq5r* i’srTfil^^*isr gd- 

%ci^c2^ 511 aifr'irr ffctw^TssfR \ f% ^ 4- 

?ri%^ir gigiwT ort- 

?lHttrri‘ ?f4 3^ 51%^!^;! 35 ^ 5 ^ 

^ cf^fRTCQ^sft^ I 31 4 fw ^ IT SIc5rf fl4^R- 

^«Rrc^ crari^^orifei I mfif^^ir# 

m!t!1551?^q55^4* ITI5^Tlq5!| 

in «T R T IT 1% f ^ ^ 

^ 55W ITT 31 ^ i% T n SK^ETTf^'iBf'f^'t #TarTffrc5[T^ 

®farTRS€^?lfRmfR^'TlftWW ?TS^: I5IITT54 | f T: Rt- 
'Tr?Tr ?f4 ^"rfiTr^ 35n?cifJT?^itP^^3RT3nr%«#r5nr 3i<2f% 
*Tcn^?ci q:lf4 irrqiir^fiTi ?r?ci^?:^re§ 

^msTT^ 5i«iT^%i ?ff5t^5n: 1 

gr # % iTTiiftq'niRfiTi^aiT^^^ 4 ^ 1; ?r: 

1 “a” 'a4t ‘s«Z3Ji’ 5f% qisj' sraicira: I 

2 fjio tt^is i I^Tgqf:, l-^- ; 

I 

^ > 4 “«^-#ail ’’— a, 1 


Bhattasvamin on Artha§astra [ J. B. o, b. s, 

?T # 5 tr ^ «r qj q w.t, 

tqTq[^]Tq^?;j% qjq^Tsnfiqr: q|s!rTsc!t5srT«s?r!?fT: i 
Iff ?:qT qr t ^ qi % I qqTgq^^^fnftqsqtqilSPq- 

q ^ I % srarl sqq^sqqi-’q^^ I qaiqFf^qi^^q 

sigqT sgq^m^q 

q^Pfcti; q iri q q fcqrl^q^cq^ 1 q in q q q> ^ 
qqtqqrrq q^qr^qtqid q^q^?!;_i 

=qT f¥T qt ir f^q fq” q?r3'qTq> t^fqqtd qq^, 

q q* q qT ’oft fteqffiqlqj sq ^ ^ q q d rR q^qtcqKf 
mqjj qrfqq: 1^4* q ^ q, 

3T^5Riq^3;^'q eqfqsqqsqfqqr qTiq^lHq ^qq^ ‘q^ 
q^qq #, ‘=4q^q #, 3T^%«q^qjt q^ i;fqq.^fq 
q%’ q:d^ q*qfqq%fqq^ qqtfqq qrqt^q^ qq 
i%pq: 1 qf^%fqq^ 3, ^qqrgq)?! ^f^qr^q^rrq^Tsq 
^STRqqr 3icqTffq'|4qc5qcT fqq^qq>l^crT qr, q^rfei^qqi 
^qT^cfq I q I cq qf q §;t qt.qqTfqq^,T q^ sr^- 
^iqqtBjfq^q^^T qqfq q^is^qrfq fe^qq;t«iqTftr 
firmfqtq qqrfq^qs'^qtq qqrri^i “i^qq^qrqT- 


I . Ouglit, to be **^ii|’^''|" ' 

; “tarricqjR:” gm wiqq'i fg 

jJiiitqtsqTf^ 3^1 > ‘^qqlgriq' ^fHq”BnrQ- Intr. 273, No 2 : o^, Maha- 

vyufcp.203. sqnq qsqr^r “tqTqq”qs^?^ ^wiq 1 

3 “q” ffg s^ir qis! i . , r: 

4 Ouihfc to be “gjqSSflRTTq^” I 

5 43 \ 

<> Oaghb to be ■, ■• '■■ 


YOL. XI. .Ff . I ] Bliattasvamin on Arthaiastra i 

^ 3i^5r 

w ST^* CSPJT fgRT^fes!|! 5 

m si: I ^ g if 5f 55 « ^ ? 5r f! f " cf 

?%, 23 ^cTT m ?fT 5IT fe, ?I^T S^i: 

gr4T%^ :E! 53f gisrsiif 5T ^FRi: ( 3^5 

sTH^q^imi^g sr^isg^i^nsrr^ ^ fi t: ^ ^ 

gT>l5i:W55^, |l5RJT^r?I^T ^ 55 ^ cT 

5f =^r § 5n # 1% f 

3i^?fTv:?jT!Tm;% ^ ^qr c5iT f? ’sqf ^ 

^ ^ ?K|5r 55TW ^sm- 

cirr 4 3rTqgT?^tt.l sif^cifep^RT^ 
3Rmfir% I si^T<T^g[^ “31 ^ ^ Tpt qr SIT qnr f? 1^” ^ ^ 
qcqrrf^rdsw!!^:, f%n«i* c^^ir ?:t5T- 

?iiTT^^?m^5r crt 4* si?T^fir, 

CTOT CPETT fi5?IcrTfe5tsf§r^ ?T^ g Qf^?I?rr SCTSTR I 

ci?T?iTg^Ti5>«iwTqic?i;ar^ 

ST ^SJT I 

?% ^ri^firST; £1 % ^ «T f^ «RT SIT IT 5| jp 

^ qCT SIT IT asi ^ SI 'gfT ^ % 5ft ^ sc ^ S S ift' 

31: I ?ig^sn^ qrRTqfa^ Sl?STi5|?pfin%f 
>TqRk{3i*!?fts®nsT: II 


. . ■ «v 

2 Ought, fco.be^^ig^^.,' ' 

3 “tff»-“!i”-*ft: ^! I lags:—® 1 


i * 

^uri ^mn 

?T^rant5iT^fvnfw I 

5rg[T«Tfqr«rT^^3Tf^ 3iT!iq^T%[aT?:i|g[mTf^‘%r??^ 

^ i “3Tm?«n 

?r 5P7 ^ ar” i srm?5re’p?i;tKT, sna'i^fsTsrra ?^a- 

iTT%^ a?ft^: 53 wl «?i ^r: !?T ^ a ?fa ?i 3 r 
a^ ^i?itTR 5 *i ffa, ^ ^ ^ «rr jis^i^itjit fa ?4 ?iacf 

«Td# ifvn:^” 'g^a*d%rTaT 3 a: gsiJ tr^d^* 

aaafa^n *aT ^ ?a car 3 ’sar iin fir f^, oRiir 
55amTfaaai^?a fST?^a ^ !?a ?r «i- 

afw ?fa, aanala ai:^ aaf 3 :?saaaT aiaa; 1 acsr^ 
awan fa^aa: aiai fa^^^ if^, siPiaT % ata f 

sca^psa^asaa.t: ^3 !p% afaras^a* feaaiafa faaT?3?^ 

^saaf^ a g f ^a a sifa aa aa* ^ ^ar^aaiaa? [ aarara 

arat] wPa^raj - 

^af «R 3 ; !R 5ctif «iaff^?Tin^ aatafarf^s 

asT ^ s#oaT^: 3 ^ ^T ait s ^ af [ifa^xg^T^f] 
inr«a* aiafsa* fnafsarfii: a# a: a;;^TC%feaar 
^T 5 ^at^ 5im: i i?^ag. 5ia* atsftaia^j ^s«rvT ^ & 
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[ VI. SI. PT.I 

srfw^#^T; «K?rffw 

I ef T5Tf^E[|[f]W>5W 

3T^ ^ ?jr.. 

mT’. 5i^?if.ft!T f% jfT % 5; 3?«5:^r5r5iV55if^, 

5? =g[T^r%fi 

1 «33'^ JCfesRSTT^fw^f^ gi<^- 

3T^J|rq?:m>S KT »T c3f eft i;t ^ ¥!| 5% 
■sn#J55^i;T%i^<r5i ^ sf m 5c ft 5 ^ 

ftqt^ m^m4 !!:r3!T ^sirqrft^ i fft%i^55 i^ ^t- 
qjf SirgtiT ^f^l ^IlffROt ?!,% ?r ^ ft <T Sf 

ef 551 ?T JJ w fft % ^ ^ 

srrar 5FfT ^[gen ^rqsftsfi i , 

3T ^ n S5i 

m f ^«ir ;t Jrr sft 55 ^- 

ftfft l ^5!jT!TiTfe:T?:T!=?R:‘ JTTfr: I 

f% fe I 5r «<7T 5| fft ?Sr-«asJs<^ ^Rlft'^ If ^T SSf ?f; 

Sf^aitflTtlTJ crarqfC^F?? 3q?f^^^Tg|. 5,j^‘ 

STHI^ m 37^5Icftc?I3lft?^, fftq?f ft g 5rTl^?tT?l%?:5'75?I?it 
5rsiT2r%s?i?f!?5rr3?;qafftr!T sr^^ieftcft ^nr^T^rf « 
H^ETfft I 

3T7eft5i|fte5frf^, •^^^rds^rafn^t, 3 ^- 


1 ‘"i^Nl'^lf! 5fT?b)|q«ti sift^iiTTaqr I 

' 



lo Bhattasvamin on Artha^astra [J.B. OtE, s, 

?% I 

gc«f%* ^ 5CT5rT^* ¥rs?srf^, 

«fF^«rrte>g[q#t ^«is^?^sftcw " 
?^5rffT55fsrsm^!«7wrr^'i?«f if tr «f ii 
^mTgtjrfiife j 

%gw%gaim^ [ ^gwBtg^siTcrfirascr ] 3?qT^% 

3=r3f!iT»7^w?^37f3, 3??Ef«iT f| gtrsf sifqqg^ 

5% li:goTTf5^ ii:T :^T «f g 1 ?7 ^til^: 

?Tafs«^ JTsrrtff^ q' 'cr ^ sq^fa qr^T 

^T ^ ci sq }¥ 1 o£r q ?:t ^ 5r3iT«il5«n f^f^srrgqqq^ 

^ q «tT q tr ^ fq "g sq: I qmRjs^: 

qron; i mi 5t^f!5mr 

^[5Tfr^sit5rTf^qqT3!q^^tmq\i 
sq q 5 * q q q ^ ^ %S5: | «qq 

sqqfqfq^* ^ qjiiqjnf^witsgqq^sgfe !^![rq% 

g[® q ^ q ^ nf Tjrlf % greq ^Rq^js^ qw 

AS', p.69 

q??n»qTf!i g qqigq ^ wro *q 

« ^ q % fqqT5?jq% e q; *1 q # fe q»qfqf ^ fq^qr- 


1 ‘q’-qa - ^gqq: i* 

2 tti^ < 

S “q”-qg “q ( ^ ? ) q^” qrat JwNiqpqqT “fqaa w^- 
w^qq' qiMagi 

4 “q”-'aats‘q5iq#ft 'ttsI' qrqr: i “q” m ‘qrod^ sqqqawa \ 

5 “q-'®* <7^ ‘q’-qqnqq: ‘a ^ q W ’ mit m^ \ 



YOJj. il. Pf , Ij Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra it 

![ssf ^ SW: 

f«r: ^ % gr sf ‘ar 

S[5q^g^ %35^Tf5T ?r ^ IT ^ ^ ?l SIT q ?;T ST* 
q;if ^i;?q 3^[?]5iT^5r,?:STq ^TWcft ^T^f ?T- 

^IT?rr qTqswrafSS q 

f% 1 q?!^^ q >^q ^ 

far>ftqt qfq^q^fesR?:^S 5!T 13 q ^ql" s fe 
®ct; 5T qTqTq«q qqiqf^qfe*, sqqsqsft 'q 

sqr e ^ m ^!T sqr qT q ^1 qrl^ fg? 55 f ?i- 

iffsrq q ^ q ^ ^qW qdsq^ [qqeq%qj I 

qti^ig^l^n^^qq^qEqTq^ qj ^^^qiq^fqcqT ^ I 

le^ ffq ^si|50^!nqfqqq* q^- 
^l^fSTigapatt q^ qq% qi?T qt | ^ q q^: \ q?«ira3*^* 
qfe^W* fqqq% q^i:%‘ qqf^qsqt 
qq4; 1 

q)® q 5 cq ?=r 9 ? ^ ^!?qq f^q^^«rqr ^^qrfl 
m ^Tferiqr^ I^q?^ sqrqt^, ^%^fq 

qFqqt^a^CT^»iI s^qiqqe^ s q ^ q "q ?% qkatqt^ qt 
fqf^%,qq^^qq% qi?![iqfqq%q'qsaT?c q>6% #- 

q % a ^ qqr % q^ ^sqtTqrqTqqs* qqq^q^qq snq'^qTgt^ I 

1 “a”-q3! “q q®?refNf q” liq mst gsq^ 1 

2 “»”-q3 C^‘q’?c3|¥qq(nq: I 

8 “qq” qt qq«n “q”-'ara c “wfqqq ” ?% tnst q 1 

4 Ought, to be 

5 “q” “q” qt: *JTCT siqq^qM “q ”-iq “q^”— >F’ 

HifSqsT^fq: | 
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m IT- 

cTss^^’afot f|?ITf^ ?cflsK^^R ^^^T^SIT^Cl'fr- 

tW ^ ?iracrras7l%^^fq ^ di^- 

qtjrsq 3?w w mvi^'Wn- 

^fif^f^f^, f®fra^ff«iai55Sgi^T^??frr c55£IT ^reWST^^^fST- 

I? ^r ?c^c['S^T^?i W^trpR 

^t^rnfe^W’TfiT«j if^i^f«i55rT?fs5 i 

q;^* igr% IIT Srf^%ftc2?Tl I 3?T ^T ^ ^- 
c?n ^ I 3IT ^T ^ ^ ?J «t>TR ^TqCc!5[OT5|!I!!SWT|T3T S^- 

I ^ <7 ?tr sTJi^n^fg^rR m 

?S£lTiTT5?l!cfir»7EqlefT?.^ ^SSJT JJfgWT^rtii; pifg; 
?r«iT 5r ¥r^«???T«iT^ rcWT^, 

fr?t5fIT^i[RTB[^%t; Sf^ar; \ 

^ ¥r ^ *r fcft c?IT ^ I sRT^t 

^mr ii5n'^9[f^ ^ sr 

JTl^Rg;^, a^SITf^^TT^’DTOTI^’ir^ !f ¥? ^ *r ^ 

^ c^ Ktf ^ fe f*rT5r5r: arawTJRtmf^Ts^^iTsiTfiTqfeiTl^ =3 
^ !r ^ 1% c?n ^ ^ct’ 5?^ H seJiT iflr ^%- 


I ' Ought to ' 'be 

2. Ought to be WRtfS I 



Bliattasvamin on Arfliasastra [ 

g^l7f5!r5r^f^sp;’!if f«ITq[«J%!sr^T«?gT!fnS ^ 3 5 H - 

ftirj 

Slfe'l^'srf5^W?ITIT^S5IT^ 

lit s SETT ?i: ^ qr 5 TfJ 50 [ ?3l sni^- 
if %* !0t s «®rT i 



^ 53 w ?KT ?: ?fa ^ a?! ^g:ff!TT^^aT^3i;rd firP7- 
^fa 5^5[Ts|: j qfj?i¥|!TJ:fsf-^?j3^> f^f^rrBr?rfr , 
f^-— fife ?:?i ^r^rsf 
firfelfa ^gn^^TcMmfl 5fT^*WT?jrf?T- 

1 fi[f|g[j 5:T5T^r?{fr 

wrfg^ |aafw«ii^jj,5rT33aN aT«Er ?[f5T]c^i^jfT,fefef- 
^rfesftaa 5fa, sr^rwra'ipi^as !?n?5F^ asgr^ra- 
jrferlfaa # m wt \ 

^i?5!Tc!^: ^rr^tafe^nsjfeupa^ ?fa, a^Ti[ w 
!!n?r«rfec®iT=5r^a?fel ar^ f| ^- 

?i^T^T?R err3aT5ft?rri| tnn'oirro??? 

aJTfejj. a#rf^flra a|^ w^iawrafe sissr^girr^feBig 

5twTaT sat, siraraf 

?fl I ^r ;fr a a «IT a «RT ?:t sri a: a^^iaatr- 

aT«raa!5W’?as5mm ^ a 55 car 

agq^ gg tT^Tga^feacar^ 5rfer- 

feifof ^^ayKfhs^orro aa!?%f ^ gr qaaa^afa ^- 
aiwfl si«tT^ »ifla3?ifjrcaTf| i 

a 5irT ^ ar c?n 5 T i»T |f I a ?c*nf| s? jit e*r set wi f ^a- 
q^T^: qsafa?rfa»lwT: \ aar ^wfaar eirfea: 1 

1 ^9q5igq5'^aCTaTJ^^ 


II Bhattasvaiiiin o.i Arthaiastra [J’ B. o. R. s. 

B I g'St ^ ‘I ^ fr ^ g ^^^'OTT- 

s?jTi^rcfe?s ' ifir 53^¥TMf5T^ SIT ^- 

s}!^i\t7S !«JT»:?C:f^ 5?^ ^ SI «f 

q^eT'iflferqt 

%f%c!^, 55KT^qfErf>r%qi3qif¥rir> firciT^^#cqq| ?:T 
Ci'-Sf;: ^-vT^{ ?aT sq p n J7T 

iqt?;iiirs| ci^Rifi^RTrccig^dTrc^rcCKfq'fq^qi n^sq^ir 

grmtxi’-’X'i’ijqiHT'i'gCf?!! f| 

“sft^fff ?f^q¥iTi5?qtiTr'^'5Scqmqt% s^ifirgrniT- f m^flRT 

3^^ f%sTT ^qEi^q il^fftfg” 3CT^^?^2a ^c^T 
cqt' qMqqqit^iTq^Tqf ?%, 

fiifjff^^qcq ^Tfqr ?r^ »?f fir ^ Kqr f? fe, siTf ^ ^qr 5r^f5[- 

^m^ q?:3i7Tsf m: ?src| frssqft gorftqfqf^jigq- 

^3! ! t ^ g cqi %,fi«if filT'^qTl^fir q4t 
36!?5r?:’5q ’ct# ^^<sqTcr i ^ %>qgTd fegr: 

Wir fr«q^ll^^TnTft[cqT# J{qqJ^3jf¥r^Tq'^crf;e?*ig;.c^^ 
i?’sq^^Tf^qqqfi:qTw^q3-Tf%TO^r?rrgfet?f^’'!^f^?nidqfi2q!^ 
fe=qTi^5fsfiq=qit: q«?T 3^)m?qqff#^fwilrcqTf^ sjrq^q 
grHC> qqt qfT=i:T5ITfil^T5rsjf^i:qq^qfeqiff 

1 ‘"5!” W ‘isftfw’ fli? qr^sq^: I 

- “q'”-“q”-qt: “ffg to: I “5l”-'€a C nm 

3 “q” 'Sawi « 

4 ^h^t|o■^Q f 
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fucsrif^l 

3fTc?Ilf^5!T ^sft^^'tsTTSfqlsTT^ 

STT % i: 5? w c^rr cf^ ^ % 3[fsitiTT%: ! gf^rar sTir>iT> 
srr^tTi^ wt 

5t>S?i ^ ® ?rf¥|^T!ITOT5^^ mi !!T fgfJK: !0^- 

m^?:s k s[i^ ^ ^ =3 

qRHTcJ!!fTO5^«lT^^- 
5S|^ g SfT 3 W STT^JTT^^ 

51 ift 5F.T i^5rli?i^Tq^fii5r' s 5 srT 3 ^ q 

g^qi’iri’ |)*?J1^JTlTiqT^^qT i[Tq!T5[*^«tq^5lT^?^^q‘ ^ ^ 
^ '?r«iT “^‘ ^ »iq% qssqjft 

lITKr5«J15fT^ H— 55qT^ I 

^T?5l5W«f^%n ^?sl5!W[^«ra7gTq fgq^q 6qT=5r^ 

5r t?qT% ?r i % fq«W, q «IT q ? 3 fe ^ qsTT- 
f¥rferaTcqT%^qcqTg[f ijqR^fe^sq q^lf^lqf ^sf 
a^JTq^qrq^q ff?f#?!5i sTqqT^^fe 

STStFqR^q ilferqt 5%, 3iq^ qm i 

g[?3r]f«OTTf q ® q^cqr^ a ^ q 5q‘ asEifar^^q 5n»T- 

1 “5W5cq”lfq^stfMkJi:i 

2 “!tr”-“q” “s^sfTiataq” gsjq^ I q|a I 

S Ought to be 5nr gi '' |"^'^i t' W( ' f|grm g I 

4 ‘<^’’-»q” ifj'; ‘n^^’ I ^ ^ ^ . 



|£ Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra [ j. b. 0. R. s. 

firsTTHTg tf >i=55rT g ^gfT sf> 

3TT ^ m i ft !!TS£iT 

BBtTgfra^E'si ¥mftr essrr wi 

^¥w«ar: ! 

'Tft^t^TJTTf a? «f «f ^ ?:T mi fWrSTT^ WtiTT- 

ir !^5iT ^ ft tR ciT nc^JTffiTmii?rTg'f?i fftcRt a^r^ftr 

^ftgrsrftrftr 

g iTtr?!! vRftr m sKftffft^sr sR=^'ftf 

ftd^W grRS% !r^T ftlFroRft^ cfi^T qfSF^cIT 

t«idc^m^ra[rftr^^T ^«it ^ wf^sfr gr w ^ft^r^C 

TitsTfs^' ?Ti?T W?^|fRrr ^ 

cT^TftfflcJTft SJiqt’tRSt 5ffec53?I5^a[^'ftl' 

%ftr'l^, m\ g ftsfticistg mT srtfST- 

^ m ^fejffriftift^ Q:gj*iqTJfTnftr 

51 fejiscfiftr ft?=^ I i 

cmr I ^ f ?3 -ft% Ig: ^.Kin‘, 3 i? tif 

g sn I 3? sir fe »T ^ cTT ^rw^ir^ q^^* ieft^r fts^ m 
3rTq% sptNr 3^ 5ir^ft nt mr 
qr^fTT mfk «?5r^ qft»it^q^ siw ^^gor; 1 

nr v| 4 m f ^ ^ ?rr sif sfj^nsiTsiftff n ^ ftr vit n 

?piiTiq* 5ITII §^!Pt;, I 

nnritcJiTft mm srro'igjiiisiift- 
:sffss[rseii5:!rftr5rr5f, sar^iirs^’^t*!: ?i^q srm ^^gpr: i 
I “s(j”-“?i”-qrr; ‘ft^rt#’ > 

j ‘‘i(i’^‘‘jt’’-qr: sersrq n’’-'iKtCg^l‘‘'SST5=gji’’ 

3 ‘nfqf^nftgpiir’ 



VOL. XL PT. I] Bhattasvamin on Artha.^astra ?€. 

^ 1 cgr JTT 5 St eft cf ^ ST *fT *t; s 5c?rT^ \ ^- 

^nSTcT g<iftciT^WTcqr^Rr?q'^Tc!7f>c^rW WTW^ERftft- 

sif>T?:T^> I sarw 

, ^r^TT^^c^TdSfei^TS?Tt*T- 

A S . p. 72 

^fr?w>qTtir |c%g^ftcri%«T%^T ^rgft’cr ^- 
T3TW vrrqwf ^cEPfinftr i 
^rf5mqT5rfv7qr^f%^T g'oif 03 'T ^ 1 

3 sj g 3 ?T 5rTm’??7T^TO»Tfti<neT^^ i 

^«rT 3 ^TOTATTf ?T 3 3 ftg WT 3 e '?g'T fw 3T- 

?ft % I ?i srrfag'iT^aiif^ 3 ^ ^ 3T f3 tt sit^' 

I siT^irraJTTf sr ^ % s m =531 3 f% ?tt 3t- 

srifer, eTcSlfe^3T- 
I % ^ 3T 3Tc^«iff¥r- 
3r«ftfft I 3 ^r ^ fTTf % 3r f3 ift ^ ^T’ I % I fe?TTsrsF3f- 
^3T3g5rFff|t35KT: STT ^ !T^rtr-3?iT-^ftT^^m^ 5% 

3«I5I«f’5ll'T,3TSJr?n ^3?T<JsT«^5ftq'e*Tf«TS?T?n«l3 I fjTqTeTT- 
ilTil, 3T 5EI 3T S!3T ? 3 ^3 ^ 31 3T ?f3 | 33T533T ST^RIJn^- 

3, 3T, 3TfW, 

fsWTcn?fft| 

'T^ ^ 3T 33 JTT 3" 3 ft: e m t ft % , 3*5T3f- 

3ftrsK CW33!3T3ftr3»^3 3??T^ 3T33?fl5I?ftft I 3 3> 3 ^■ 
3 f ftf 33533: 3 5C 5R^ft5r33: 1 sig 


“s(r”-“3”-^! ‘fsprrft^ftRiT’ i 
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sGffrTj;?l 5r#cr <7^w? to 

m TO : ^ ^ : i 

g '^^flrrg^iff^gtirfT^: i “m'^4Rf5iwTfsggsr?fT^^ 
i H sr^ssr^” # i %flra 

5f4f ^cfi7!^5rT^ ^iff 

fir^rf^cT: ?i?wrg^r'5r^T»f fl?% g t- 

^ fa, a>4T qi*E! a ¥?afa, a«iT 

^la; “g^mmRsfr ’mi, a^r I sTrin^^fPr 

^afrarR”, %.?a a “a K-asatfa |ff^'’fi:fe~[3f]^'ala- 
»T*:q^T-5T%T>-gr’f -qacta a»ii gsRmrf^^rl^ =sfcaiR 
fTO?'^ ?.?r{5?iTf% tg'-H'i^fe 

Stgj 

^?aqf^5n«:cqsf; i«iT^S|q>a55a 

# i arera^r, ^:lifq^ i^'^aT«r, # 

3?!®?: 3=na«’% g ar qs a ^ % ^mqafat^fa i 

s^iwsfa* ^<aTfJr^)a5ftarg^[5awfqaTfa3at?iaf^T«flTOfa- 
^pq^ssTRii; — 

“a car a % fa, fa’qfscSi' saaaV, 
a^q sff a a a a srfsfac^^ia 5 t sft t ^ta: aw ^a- 
aaafirifepqtawTa;, faaf.ST^aaaaasa'^asr^’qTfeaTsf at, ^ a 
fsKat aw ^ a a a[ a wvqrfaqj^a-ai’qi^WiTRcaTRRaa \ 
5 tir a at a jyasjfEri ^ ar & at tear^ stsffw, 
aaaT, fa^st^Tfaatwafsgqfaaaf^: ^Ra^^aroy- 
sjjdd ^siawaKwrwKwficqr^ i 
I ‘<wl*n^a‘3^S’ aiss waftas 1 
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fTTf SK ii? ^ g flT 

sn ^sfj^sEf* sr cf ^ ^ i 

50 ^ ?f 5f j 

3? n i?T m if i;f^r0r?<r fff^ 

jFr^«rr^5r fsf^C jit i 

50 ^ sT^f^rsTic^ri 0 csi c«?t ?95rT 0 I 

^ qr ^ m 0ff|, ®r^g^7-?f3r«!i#^-^fcr m ^ JFsr: i 

0T ^ *sff Rc-^ ?Er Ri ^ ffw 1 

4> ^ ?fr a[ ^ ^RsiRrsii* ^ ^ i 

?TT??W0T?: ?R f ’ ?I Vff ^ fn PIT H tc?Tl0 

^56rec5?T?TtRcTrprRiT^T^^?r'l5fjt ^ ^'Tnt’^cfg; 5=n??^j 
STV^'T'TRrffTf ^rfT5?irf^0Tg?!5t. 

AS . P. 73 ¥5q*l%J I’' 

srRriTcsIwTf, ^T^'tqRr^ ?Rqpsrmq«if^a: qrqfq- , 
n ? ^ 0 itriRt^t^^ ?TfqiaTSf^% ¥Tqf?crm?f^Tnf- 
WfTlI fq%0[oH qnT^IT] ?c^q5TTllf¥I0c05i I 

Sigpiq f^RpsilTTI ST«I ^ 5TT ^ Rt, 3T «l'; q5T?I, ^ %; 

?0fqfr0HlR tqfl^^cfTq^qJCnr* ftRraff^l crfqqi eTTrqiRrW- 
^cisqtqf Rrq^ m qr^at, ji 
ifR^* 0»4 tRjsR^ ^ iT^f qT^%, fq^^10T?q- 

jKOTrf^tgnrfj) q^r prrg^firq^crfr 0 fjm?rtc|pr- 
TigrfVEf^ I 


(1) Ought to be “flgqN^”- 

'(3)"''A'S,iH'"'L'.; ' ■ 
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sqi^gni' 

SI frr 'T I cirr % ^sftv7ii;i 

'^^if 'jWif?f^l?rfi|r?l-^ %?Tfir5IT§T5|T^r>fS'WT Jnsife’^TT^ *|- 
5J5V:|% sjS'grsif^^if) ?|>i|tr5fsv3r* 

%frf%^T, KTf; ?f«ii' fficJ 

^5rilT|% i'S! ^ifc^ Kim 

-sir3|iiT 53'!^ ^.|?rriiT^R'5qTir^c^iiTf #gff?crtrrfe% ^- 
2^i^g(STi?;i srf^ ?i^v:iifrsf: sr % ^ 1% ^ 

si'’3iraTf?rc^ra^f|q?iwraT i 
?iTO?r TT i-: ^ uTr q # 

c2iik5r#4Ti5 Jitnsro^orq'?: 
fcsiq^cr-^'i^T grfq:f< ^rf^cisq'flicIgiiT^w ^ ^ • 

V3fT WISPRT? T !3 1 ^ IT smttlT | STfUriJT^ » gf T:r ITT 5T % f 
Vi ^ ^ ^®T|Tg!g^ sfc^irmr 

gfff ^m^mm s^hs?? %% 

5f»iT 5i?tHr|5^* ^rp^^rsjcti 

TTW^gwVf^f 5;!5['^%T^T??T'T??5ff^fl['5^trr ?f ^Tirr % ^ f «i 
55 ^ W' I 

qrR^wirTf— *1 siT|?stiT^‘2#f3 «r«i>xK?prgf«^^m 
?a[?i si "wir si) nsftf w5®msJTT!Ss?T?rTf5[;- 

tifffra qr |5c ^ % !rr6[T?is?sirr{^ sTfq^rsa^rfsi^ilfqr prsrpw# 

f^oT aT^Jiswttiigsr^i I f%jn^TirT«i} »iR5[i^ m ^ i 

*iw?r: ^<ia(i5^^?:[tf|], sifeETST^ sra ^ 


( 1 ) Ought to 1)9 «l?TfrjOT T 
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s??n?g[T5rT%?:T^^ I qf^?T5T5!isf^5W???r: 

%^5TTsaf %% j 

SIT ^ f| ^ ^ {«g' cffT % 3rrf«l%^r^?r: 
5ff«r^T3;T3rT^m^fif|^%,3wWf snuorTW 

^fw ^ sr siigifefe 

smTJT?!TJlt fSfeRT %ffsiif ^f^^&rnwf' 4 if *er 
iT!irfJi%, 31 3 ^ ft icrmf:;, i=r ^EfT- 

8EfTfe|f%fT!ff5r5r iKfTfe|«?iqT «E«Tf^- 
^ f ?TT g[T smr ?n, f sr^ ir; scTST^T^Rifw^r: ! <1 fT ?; - 
ftr sq ^ sTTift^iTf;^ I 

^ ^ fg ^«JT »T ^ ciTT ^ ^’^fstswr’lfv- 
5ifq«iT fjsrr feii% ^TO^nHcWt 
ai 5r amnrftfe, aa # 
m aa %»! ^ | 

snaf^^aTf fa VTT ^ cat ^ fa fir «tT fa^gajrn, 
a^Tar^ii^ff:wi^^‘5^TFr^aai:aJu^aT^ a xa sif ^g^r- 
^af m 3 ^ fgaarasa^^S^ifi^w qt(.*afi€T^Tfa«T^- 
^af:Tiafawm%a:T^, ar^a ^ fa at saa^afia, 
fjaaf^, aa^ rar^ra^^fei 

sffe^aiaTf ‘*s s T if ftr fa” asc’^TfTaa*, a ar - 

. . . . <s ' 

a ca n?i^afta 5 afqfTal^q?*afe a ?a 3 wt ’sa, sigat'sa 
aa; a % ^ ’at w % ac 'fit sff a ar fir sr a a i?a % fa 1 
^aaffasKTaRfTfTa’sa^aaTaTlaara] a a ^ iri^taai^ 
gascT^faqraTfat, a fa w ar artaifa:, f^aqjirr- 
fafa ; f.^^fTa^qfia ^ifiafiaTf^aT, aa^iCt ^fRaai^aaT- 
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mi ??flTf^gTfe' |?!Tf ?rTfa3csij?% 

'1 5T q;^ 3B^5r^iwg¥rq^ fsrf^^qnqsn^/fiife i 

qT^ll’iKrCTrff;?!^ ^ qr^unq^q SI^II ^qT??- 
liqiRm^sfq ^^!!1Tif?isq f.fe, ?!?qfeqT^^?I* 
mr 1 qi ’5rT ^T jfi q !? ^T 5f ^ 5%, !3r qi qr ^^et- 

iq«fif% j 

gqfff, qqqtqq qi3RV ?yq^tq^T^qi^ q^rSTqfss^Tq 
^qqqqsqrag' ! 

‘gqfq'’ ^’eqfq 3 tjt 3cr* c!m|;*qEra cr^rfir- 

31 q :?! sft 5C SR flUqr q^lmfiT, q ^ fe: 5?q5PrTq:, ^*1. 

S[5q’ rg[q^gq?3[i%f^5t^: aiT % « i UT* 
qrg^q# ffiqTiQTf^qf? qg. iq'Ssqf qii!qsqTqW%!’Egfar^%, 
q^nT^aiTEq s^'jfqgTltrr q5feg[_( 31*% 3 

qftjs?:s|?J5^qTf: s:di5!T f%Bs^ffe:f;m' q^R ^rfcs^cfq^jqUR’OTT- 
sqidqj ^ =3 qrqmi&qTir q^^qq ffk i srq^ fqfq 
^gs^^nsftqsrT 

^iqrxnqTqqrqqTg m fit ^ HT qt 5r qft 5 3 

?T 3W 5i4t qi 3 ftffe. qq ^ fe !5Qf 53:, qt Iwtgi:, 

I^ 53: fe'5:qiqTq?i?q5«r:, Ct q!5qqmq.??i3qfq:5 i: 5? *?- 
qs^cpftqfqgfqqwgif^S^qr:, mw so1q<qTqT^l?qql, 
fir q sqq;TW.wqiqsq5^qT q^^r |i q q* 9 ?q ?q> qi- 
5iqrT q i?^i 

q 5c 5Fq €t q q.i ^ ^ sq sq q fiit fq q ^ q *( q ^ qtli: % i 
qqqq q^Stj: qqrfiraTqTqfq q5t^qdq«RTfi?qqqTqqTqni 
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LEADIMG AKTIOLBS. 
I.--“Aja«ata. 

By P. C. Man'ak, Es<i., Barsfistsr-at-SIaw. 

The caves of Ajanta unlike those of Ellora do not lie in an 
exposed situation. So, Pilgrim, take the pith whioh must have 
been taken by the pilgriais of yore, piss along the sides of the 
low hills, ascend, descend, cross the shallow streams gargling 
through their pleasant valloys, avoid the many houldars lying 
across that path, and if you persevere but a short hoar from the 
plateau below the Ghats you will be amply rewarded. Suddenly 
the track ends in a pleasant valley broader than those already 
traversed. Through it a considerable streamlet flows along its 
rock-strewn bed. Avoid the steps which modem civilization has 
cat for a quick ascent to the goal. Follow, rather, the bed of 
the stream, cross it, and recross it and behold the panorama of the 
famous eaves, temples of worship or monasteries of priests — now 
deserted— -but still the Shriue of India's ancient Pictorial Art. 
Climb Ajanta’s famous hill, a short climb and not too steep, for 
these monks were practical men : they sought seclusion, but 
they appreciated the value of near running water in constant 
abundance. Had they learnt a lesson from Ellora nob very far 
distant ? For there, no pleasant running stream provides a fresh 
1 7 Kes. J. 
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water- siip.plyj with the. result that water was eollected ia ' 
reBe.rvo,irB eiit out of the ■rock, water from hill springs of do.ubt- .. 
ful abuadiinee. The climb negotiated and arrived oa the ledge 
givi,ng‘ access to the caves^ yon will see them to fight and .. . ,, | 

to of theai~26 of them hitherto opened. Opposite—^ , 

a tiee* studded hill projecting into the vallejj below— the cool ' . 
limpid water. Now look above — ^was it accklent or ^design that' . 
tlie c!i,i above the caves rises in sheer sharp precipice*— a formid- , 
able barrier against wild animals, leopards and panthers, which .. 
still infest these hills ? Traces still exist here and there of wide . . 
deep steps from, the ledge to the stream. ■ Were these the only 
ap>proacl:ies to the caves ? If so, they cc*nld also be easily 
barred to preying animals. Why again did those who conceived 
both projects— Eilora and Aja^nta — tu.rii their %vcaves to the ' 
setting rather tha,n the rising sim ? 

No aDtlienii{3 record of their origin has as yet bedh.,, traced, 
but there is a general eonsensus of opinion that the oldest ^ 

date from a]b:;mt the 2nd 'century BiC, ard these show no ^dgn of 
pictorial decoration. Caves 9, 1-0, 11, which., are probab^ the 
earliest decorated eaves and represent the Himaytoa <« 

Buddhism, may be said to date from the Isi to the 3rd cental^ 

A.D. Next in order of time, of the painted caves, come Caves 
K>:ind 17 about BOO a.b, and finally Caves 1'" and 2 possibly 
106 years kter. I find it difficult to accept the theory, based on 
no tangible evidence, that the figure subjects on the pillars of 
Caves 9 and 10 were executed some two or three centuries after the 
general frescoes on the main walls of these two temples. Frima 
it is more likely that these caves, which were temples of 
w^orsliip and not monasteries, would be first decorated with figoras 
of the founder' of the religion and kter with the mere elaborate 
works on the walls, depicting (as in Cave 9) the scene which I 
shall hereafter describe of Buddha preaching to the multitu le 
or (ill Cave 10) of Buddha and worshippers. It may be noted i 

that thie asiumption is more in consonance with the welh 
accepted view' that Buddha was not an object of worship till akte 


mu XLPt. tt,] ' [ASmTU, : ' ;, lii 

period in tie iistory o? that religion in Indian and tiere'is 
nothing in' the figure paintings themselves to suggest that these 
^^^were .ohjects of worship. The nimbus would hj itself indicate 
only the saintly character of the Bubject portrayed. , Moreover^ 
the single figures on the pillars are characterised by an extreme 
simplicity^ as is to be expected in the earliest of these cave 
paintings. It is noteworthy that in both these Chaityas there is 
circumstantial evidence of the original ■ frescoes on ^ ohiiiiam ^ 
plaster having , been laid over with mud plaster on which new 
scenes were depicted. What period intervened between these 
two sets of frescoes must be a matter largely of' speculation. 

I believe there is no record to show that the Ajaata caves 
were known in the period of the Grand Moghuls. They appear 
in fact to have lain in oblivion^ hidden away from liaman ken^ 
till accidentally discovered in 1819 during the mauceuvres of 
a company of British troops. 

In 1829 the first description of the eaves appeared in the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and in 1838-9 they 
were visited by Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Fergussoii who 
wrote an account of The Rock Cut Temples of A junta 
In 1844; at the instance of the Society^ the East India Company 
directed facsimile copies of all the paintings to be made. Major 
Robert Gill of the Madras Army was given this congenial task 
and for several jears, both before and after the mutiny, sent 
paintings and drawings to the East India Company's Museum 
in Leadenhall Street, London. All but five of these, most 
unfortunately, perished in the 1866 fire at the Crystal Palace 
where they were on exhibition. The five which escaped are still 
to be seen at the South Kensington Museum. Between 1875 
and 1885, Mr, Oriflfiths of the Bombay School of Arts made 
numerous copies, but most of these also suffered destruction 
by fire in the latter year* Prom the survivors, Mr, Griffiths 
published his well-known work The Paintings in the Buddhist 
Caves at A junta (1896). His original copies are now at 

the Victoria and Albert Museum, In 1879 Dr. Burgess left 
m 3 a record of his inspection in Notes on the Baudha Rock 



Tcmplo-^ cf AJiinta^^ In. tba Sr^t decade of tliis ccotiriryj 
lieiringbani visited tlis eaves and iho fniiis of !ior work 
are ernlodieil in Aiimta ■ :Freseoe3i‘^. (If 15). la 1511 tko 
Aroljioologieal Bepafcriient- of fils Esalted Higbnoss tlic 
Nizatn untlertook tbe task of preserving ■ these artistic treasures 
of a bygone age and snbsequentiy engaged expert Italians to 
Testore^j where possible, the paintings wliicli bad been liberally 
vaniisbed^ with laudable object thoiighill-advise^l method. Some 
five years."ag;o the eminent Buddhist scbolav Professor Fonclier of 
the "Soi’boiiiie University spent labotions hours in his attempt to 
identify the depicted scene -3. 'The result of his investigations 
was published in French in a brochure entitled ^‘Rapport 
Prel!,min.aife Siir Lhnterpretatlon |des peintares et sculptures 
(Times Press, Bombay., 15530), .Many of the subjecis 
which I)r. Burgess had failed to iJeritify in IS 79 wer(3 success- 
fully Incited by Professor Boucher ; many errors of previous 
identification were also eoi-rected* Thanks i.o his efloits, the 
Jataka paintings may now be better appreciated, for it is a truism 
tlint one can but partially apprselato and inadequately deseribo 
wdiat ' 0116 does net uiiderstaBcl. 


At present the caves are in charge of Idr. Syed Ahmad, 
lire Curator appointed by the NizaoPs G nmrnrnent, A belter 
ehoico ceiild hardly have boon made, for Mi% Syed Aliinad is 
himself an artist of very marked t-iloiit. Deeply int'-irostcd in 
his work, he seems to have absorbed the very spirit oi: tim 
bygone masters who a thoaBaud years ago and more, left this 
mt-ignifieent legacy of seulphircd and pictorial art to manbinl. 
I had oecaswii to study many of Mr. SyeJ Ahmadhs ouiline 
drawings and a few finished coloiircl o.)pieB of tbe paint- 
ings. As these tin wings were from actual tncings, with tl:e 
damaged iiortioris (if any) filled in, mio wes able nioro fiili^r 
to nppreciate tho wonderful power of the line as di^plnyrcl go 
cunsidcmily in the fneos and figure? of lie fompamfjvidi 
poriiou oi: the paie.tlngs tliat now survive. llora fully 1 
biknuitoC tie t3o\ej ihcnu&clves ara dark, espoAnlly ihosc with ilia 
most uiid the best pairitiags^ which hava therefore to Lc cximlned 
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wiili.ilie aid of a strong incandescoiife lamp percljed oa ilia lieai' 
of 008 of tiie riiaiij peons on- duty. 

The first feeling Is one of melanclioly disappointment that so 
little remaiiiS and that little^ more often' than iiot^ scarred with 
disfiguring' patches and lines of grey plaster carefully laid on to 
prevent the old plaster from further criimbiing UB.fortu«* 

iiatelj a necessary precaution. There follows a dull resentmen-t 
agaiiist the iiiaii wlio^ with the best of iiitentioaSj applied a coat 
of common varnish to the frescoe^^ thereby not only ditninisliing 
the available natural light 'but .also produoing a glazed sorfa^'e^ 
which ■■ reflects back the ai-tificial lampbglit and eSectnally 
pjevents a view from the stiiie .standpoint cf. more tlian-a .sraal'l 
portion cf the surface. Too often is one constrained to shift 
o-neVj , position to avoid the glare. But when the rays of the 
afternoon sun stream in and the paijvtings are seen to better 
ei[e(t^ more particularly those on the back walls^ disappointment 
and resentment are forgotten in the glories rovcaletl. Especially 
is this the case in Cave where the roof has not been varnished 
and the paiivtings stand cut clearly, not only those deligditful 
studies, in all but their pristine beauty, of fruits and flowers and 
bi.rds, and, animals, and, human beiirgs in the; small panels of the 
ceiling itself^ .'but also the larger . j)aio tings mostly varnished on 
the -walls, 

'Few. ,w-ho have visited the -eaves wll! be disposed to .agree' with ' 
that emineBt c:ritie M,r.'La,urs.nce.;Eioyon-^' that the art o£"i\ junia 
.iias,: -,'cot, passed the f primitive; stiige -'b but -.in ; fairness to - thisr 
..ciiideiibted- eoiintisseur' it: should be said that^ he !nod,es tly 001106 
■....-it is a hirjd..d: .iiBpeitineace.in O-iie who has'not seen the original 
;,f rescoes to 'write about them '^b - - .As.'for ■the.„.remark- of thQ.exper,t; '■ 
Joint authors cf ^Todian Art at Delhi J that the frescoes, / 
hardly be classed among the fine ^rts ^b suCSces to say that 
never was so sweeping a criticism made with less Justification or 
with more irresprnsibility. As against this, Mr. Griffiibs^ who 
spent several years in close study of the '.pictorial work at ijanta 
writes ; I cannot help ranking it with some of tlie early ait 
which the w^orkl lias agreed to praise in Italy ^b while Professor 
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lioreiizo Ceecon!, iiiraself an Italian, asserts tliat tlie AJanta artists* 
periBit of a comparison in many respects with the two great 
artists of the Italian Renaissance, Correggio and M ichael Angelo'h 
.‘Personally, I cannot conceive how anyone who, without any 
prejiiclices, lias spent even a few days in an intelligent study of 
the originals ooiikl fail to be impressed by their accomplished 
execution, their variety of design, their beauty of form and colour, 
their complete command of posture and movement expressed 
mainly by .the power - of their line or of the modelling, .and 
finally by their siirprisino* vitality. They express in short, a» 
Professor Eothensiein so well put it, the perfect combination 
of mat crial and spiritual energy which marks thegreatperiods 
ofA.rt^^h 

It is idle to approach these paintings with the conventional ■ 
Tiiles of comparatively modern European Art writ large across 
your rain«rs eye and then to apply these rules by way of 
destructive crllicism to an art of a different continent and of 
a diiToreut age. Overcrow'ded says one critic, unmindful of 
ihe fact that any incident of interest and more particularly 
fAiQii scenes from the Life of Buddha or the Jataka legends- 
will, III India., evtui to-day draw the same large crowds which 
are present in the frescoes. Crowded, many of them undoubt- 
edly are, but is it fair to add the deprecatory prefix, merely 
because an artificially cultivated modern taste may prefer wider 
spacing of figures on a canvas ? The Ajanta artists with 
a perfectly eorreefc natural instinct pierpcteated life as they saw 
it, and not as they felioiight a generation of foreigners a thousand 
years later might like to see it. The 20tli century critic, with 
a furiiiiila in one band, and a tape measure in the other, could 
luirdly have been anticipated by these exiioiients of thoir own 
Art* Bewikiering repetition of the same figure exclaims 
aiiotiier. llepetition there undouttedly is, but again is th# 
adjective Justi fiable ? Hardly, if observed in the light of Professor 
Eoucherhs recent elucidation of the subjects depicted, Hof 
could there have been any bewilderment at all when the paintings 
were fresh and undamaged* ' What would.,, these criiies have 
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said of Leonardo da Viaers Last Supper if half tlie forms and 
laces had fallen, away or beea hopelessly damaged. Where ... the 
modera.. .artist would hare a series' of difftrent canvases in their ; 
gilded' frames- with the same central figure repeated in each to 
■show the separate incident, or the modera fresco painter' would 
difid, e off his wall space for the same purpose,, the artists of 
A Janta preferred to show the various- phases of a single episode 
in a single area uninterrupted by the artificial barrier of a frame 
for each phases The result -is a cinema-like effect of co.ntinuous 
inofemont by no means displeasing to the eye. Sometimes this 
effect is partially lost fey representing different inoideats of the 
same Ja-taka on-e above the o,thei\ . This*; was uncloubteJly due 
to necessity rather than to lack of artistic perception, — the 
necessity of utilizing the limited surface at the artist/s disposal, 
in Older to dapicfc thereon as many as possible of the Jatakas and 
of the se6ne>s from the Life of the Buddha. lack of perspec- 
tive may be a comment of yet another critic. Landseax^es in 
the strict sense are not frec|nent and what perspective is lacking 
rarely offends the eye,, as it might have done in hands less 
skilled at vitalising the inanimate painted forms, be they forms 
of man or animal and thereby focussing the observer's atteution 
on.these.^ 

A word aboat the animals l the elephants arc,, as is almost 
universally the case in all oriental paintings, surpassingly well 
drawn and lifelike, so also the bulls- and monkeys. With his 
horses and dogs, the A junta artist was- far less successful and it 
is interesting to note that this failure, generally speaking., runs 
light through the later periods of both Persian and Indian 
Pictorial Art. On the other hand, his birds are depicted with 
unrivalled charm and his flowers with superh delicacy — features 
which are characteristic also of the latter-day painters on papior- 
mache of Kashmir, who fail ignominiously in their drawings of 
animals and strange to say of human beings as well. 

la drawing women^s figures. Ajanta displays at times 
a tendency to exaggerate 'the hips and breasts though this trait 
is less marked in the later paintingg.- It may be that the slim, 
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:,wakts of tlie woaiea of Ajanta emplaasize this fulness. Be that 
as. it 'maj— wby when the toui ensemUe m m 

enrlneaitly pleasing. In'passingj it m&j be observed that a veiy 
similar departure from' the 'Gieek Ideal is apparent In many: of the 
works of the Venetian- school which exaggerate the proportions 
of the entire w^hiie even the great Eubens 

liimself'' shoW' a. partiality for a type, of ■womanhood which 
Praxiteles would have declared as too heavily, endowed by nature. 

' The hands are- iis’iiaily well', drawn wd'th long and taperin,g, 
fingeis _5 biifc not quite so long*' and so tapering— certainly never so 
eiir'Ied as those, of the' women of the Bengal .schooL The feet 
do oot always show the caiefni execution that one would expect. 
On the other hand the eyes are veritable ‘^Svindows of the soul^^i 
conveying, by droop of lid or sweep of lash or play of pupil; the ' 
expression' 8|>propri.Lte to the occasion. Even when the rest 
.’ of the '.face has gone and only a pair of- eyes remain (as in the 
figure on the right of Buddha in the verandah of Cave 4) or 
a single eye (as in the verandah of Cave 16) one may read 
,thel esp.ressiori— ad'oratioB,,..' ccrqucd.Ty, wmndement;, or mere 
femiii:i,iie irKiuisitiveness, and readily visualise the missing, face. 
Tlie".' 'European 'and iiiore ,paid'lGixlai4y’ the. great Engdish:'..'min 

■ tarists „of' the iSth' 'century; :G?.ten painted . on,'ivory a single eye 

■ of ■tiie,;bsloved,;for''4h8:ld,,eHghtmf the lover|but.'I confess' I never 
,.appre,mat'ed.' ■to^.'the full .the . iatrJguiog.'Uharm of the painted 
feminine eye until I , obscived ■ those , which . .have ' survived ', 

:, their .fair: owners' oa:dhe. walls ,af::Ajanta. 

: ; Let US' ,' 'noW'.'.take a r'apid, survey '.'.of; the,:, caves, and the more 
important of their pictorial treasures. Stepping o.n. to::,:the'■■ 
ve^alulah of Cave L ' several charming, .fem'ale -.fig.ures, in .brown,,: 
shaded 'With brick red still survive^ n ith but little damage^, to greet:: 

' the pilgrim; Avhile the verandah roof is decorated .with a variety 

■ of tiled and .floral designs.- Entering the main hall| he wdll find 
the ceiling a thing of joy, .for, as I have already mentioned^ it' 
Im notibeen varnished, 'Here is a lovely panel about '4 feet; 
by 2 feet with white, flowers and a graceful white goose. 
Kear by, two panels with a/ boy ■ plucking fruit off a tree y 
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yet others with a niontey, a ir-ermaid babe and other quaint 
subjects. Strangest of ali^ perhaps, is a panel depicting - a 
Persian noble holding a cup from which he appears .to, have ; 
imbibed too freely, while his lady with anxious face points : 
a warning forefinger at her lord. On either side of the ' central 
pair stands girl carrying a flagon- whose contents are not 
dilFicult to guess. At the reveller^s feet a pair of repulsive ' 
negro-like males in a squatting posture offdr fruit on plattos* 

■ The whole is very reminiscent of 16th century Persian drawings. 
The same cave contains on one of its wails a larger picture 
representing the ceremonial reception of a Persian embassy 
by an Indian monarch. It is said on the strength of an 
Arabic record tliEit this is an embassy from Ehiisru Pervez 
to King Pulakesin II of the Deccan in the early part of the 
7th century a.d. If this is correct, the artist who drew 
the Persian reveller in a 23anel of the ceiling wms probably 
drawing from life and not from imagination, and the picture 
itself, furnishes internal evidence of this supposition. Some 
of the panels in Cave 1 have quaintly humorous scenes, for 
instance a pair of jesters, a gmu indulging in wine with two 
small ^'mpils obviously interested in, if not actually encouraging, 
the jolly master.' The figures, foitunatelyj still in a state, 

■■ of . excellent preservatiun .and imvarnishad, of two lovers in the , 
spandril of the can tial ceiling panel are of a beauty and 
softness not surpassed by anything I saw in the Sistine Chaj)el 
itself, that gem of the Italian Eenaissance. Here, too, on the 
back wall is the large grey figure of Padmapani (or is it 
a Boddhisattava ?) with headdress, a lotus in his right hand, 
winch has undoubtedly been the model taken by the artists 
of the modem Bengal school for their mythological minia- 
tures, paiticularly those of Shiva or Mahadeva. Something of 
exaggeration, too much of mystic unreality have perhaps crept 
into tl;e Bengal miniatures, in contradistinction to the vivid 
reality of the original. - ' . ‘ 

On the wall of the ante-chamber to the shrine is the famous 
Temptation Scene from the Life of Buddha The conception 
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hm been admirably' ' earned pnt, the- composition is cf mmisnat 
exeelleneej thougb a European' critic may prononneo it a trifle* 
overorowded^ The calm dignity of.thecentralfigBre^witliits- 
complete absence, of expressian creates in ibe beholder a feeling- 
almost of amioyanee; when Ms eyes fallen the ravishing beauties- 
with their sediiefeive forms, and piquant faees^ dancing or posing 
before the Master in the vain attempt to awaken his manhood or 
at' least to shake his determination to pursue Nirvana. ' in sharp 
contrast to the unabashed minxes are the ugly grinning, taunting 
and oft fearsome figures of the ogres and demons in the uppes* 
portion of the fresco. One marvels how even the saintly 
Buddha remained wholly passive and indifferent to the beauty 
below and the horrors above, and that is just what the masteiv 
hand intended to convey! On the left wall is a charming 
scene of a king informing his wives of his desire to become* 
a hermit, an episode from one of the numero-us J atakas or legends^ 
that grew around the Buddha, Here too is a delightfully simple 
domestic study of a humble housewife preparing the family- 
dinner, while the little son pkys on the floor near his mother. 
Altogether one of the richest in the whole series is this Cave 1.. 

Cave 2 also contains many striking frescoes. Very- 
interesting in the right shrine is the group of figures 
painted in white, shaded with brick red, looking towards the 
sculptured group Paneika and Hariti holding on her knee 
her favourite son Pingala^'; on the opposite wail of the same 
shrine a woman^s form and face were strongly reminiscent of 
a Eoman fresco. The comic element is again not absent, for at 
the base of the sculptured figures there is a row of funny little 
children with a master at one end brandishing a stick. These are 
the numerous progeny of the pair above, the genii of riches and 
of posterity. I may here record a small but interesting fact Of 
frequent oeeurrance at Ajanta is the human figure with the 
forefinger of the right hand quaintly raised to the lips in order to- 
convey either sympathetic interest in or sorrowful sympaf hy with 
a fellow |being. This method of expressing these sentiments has; 
persisted through the ages ; it .reapp’ears with striking similarity 
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ill tlie Persian and Indo-Persian Art of tbe 16tli century and 
continues right tliroogh the Moghul and Eajput schools to 
reappear onee more in the Kangra school of the 18th and 19lh 
centuries, I cannot recall any painting in the' galleries O'f . 
Europe with this precise characteristic, though the Life of 
•Christ and the Lives of the Saints or rather their iBartjrdomg 
afforded many opportunities for its presence. In the left gallery • 
of Cave 2 is The Birth of Buddha amongst several scenes 
from his life, and on the opposite wall of the entrance gallery is 
a beautifully executed figure en profile of a woman on her knees 
with bent head and flowing hair at the feet of her irate lord and 
master. Submissive, she awaits the falling sword and, though 
her face is gone, the line of the curved back and the moulding 
of the form leave an abiding impression of exquisite pathos., 
The Ajanta painters revelled in depicting the female form 
divine in every conceivable graceful posture. What can be 
more charming than the woman standing on one leg, while the 
other is bent at the knee and raised to allow the foot to rest 
against the wall behind her, or again the back view of a woman's 
seated figure (Cave 1) ? Women peeping round pillars or out 
of their balcony windows abound — always animated, often 
inquisitive, ever attractive. 

Perhaps the solitary exception to this rule is to he found 
in Cave 17 in the fresco now identified (thanks to Professor 
Poacher) as the Simhala Avadana or the Story of the Ship-* 
wrecked Sailors who lead a life of pleasure with the Rakhshasis 
or demon women and are eventually devoured, all but one, by 
these vampires in female form. In sharp contrast to the hideous- 
ness of the females, is the quite effeminate beauty of the 
males in thisJataka, Above one of the cell doors in Cave 17 
is a delightful little panel depicting a delicate love scene, and 
another panel with six winsome female heads (life size) most 
artistically interspaced. The outstanding fresco, however, in this 
monastery (Cave 17 ) m that on the left wall depicting the 
story of the prodigal Prince Visvantara, whose one Joy in life 
was to give. The fresco processions through his various gifts. 
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depleting witla surprising vitality scenes familiar to all who have 
lived in the East and have witnessed an oriental pageant. The 
peepirsg women/ the following crowd?, the curious bystanders, 
the greedy Brahmin reminding the over-generous prinre that he 
still hasiiis ovrii sons to give away (comparable with the Iscariot 
in The Last Supper .Milan), the faithful wife whom, the 
great god, Sankra decided' to ask for himself, in order to give her 
baek“— all these are here, interwoven with masterly composi- 
tion into a perfect harmonious w’-hole. Despite the damage 
and, the gloom of the varnish, it requires no lively imagination 
to Visualise the original glory of this Jatuka masterpiece. Then 
in the ante-chamber to the shrine, on the left hand wall, is 

Buddha questioning His Disciples On the Great Being^s 
right is a group of nobles and prominent amongst them a dark 
Pathan face with Persian cap and beard, for many types of 
many races are portrayed at Ajanta. On His left are ranged 
tlm monks, the outstanding figure in this group being ^hariputra 
who answers the Catechism, a fine study of keen intelligence. 

The w’oman and child making an offering to Buddha is one 
of the gems in this cave j The. Lady with the Mirror being 
another pleasing study, not to forget the dk Maid Combing Her 
Mistress's Hair ""k If you wish to see what life was like in 
an Indian village some 1/200 years ago, do not miss the remnant 
of the fresco on the left end wall of the verandah. So conser- 
vative is the East that j^ou may be looking at a village scene of 
to-day* " 'Before leaving Cava 17 I may mention, the existence 
of an iiiserlption in Pali (so I was told) on the verandah walk 
I am not aware of it ever having been scientifically interpreted. 
Moreover, vritLin the cave there appears to be a signature — 
possibly of an artist — in red paint. The writing*, however, is so 
elumsily scrawled as to justify scepticism regarding its origin. 
I also observed that the plaster applied to the rock in this cave 
w^as about | inch thick, whereas in other .caves it appeared to be 
about half that thickne3«. The roof still shows floral decoration 
and arabesque designs in small squares, while several human 
figures remain in the epandril of the central panel, 
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Torniog into Care 16; the masterpiece here is probaMja ^^ The 
■ Bjiag Princess You will not- howeTcr Snd ap|>roaching deatli : 

• m her face^ but. you cannot. miss itin .the-sweep of the iiiiboiind 
hair a.iici ■ the lines of the form which .'poignantly convey the ■ 
near dissolution. (A similar subject is to be foiincl in Gave 17,). 
On the right wall> amongst many scenes from the Life of 
' Buddha^ the face of Achityha is a study wdiicli wotild ensure the , 
fame of any European portrait painter. On the same wall there 
is an interesting panel depicting the' Gautama at school; .which 
immediately recalled to memory a l'7th century Rajput paint- 
ing .(in' my own collection) of R.ama being instructed bjvhis 'Gurav 
Was it merely the similarity of the subject or a subtle tinship of 
method and style which provoked the memory ? The roof of tlie 
hall in' Cave 16 is carried out in numberless sculptured gnome 
figures but there are some p^ainted frescoes in black and white 
floral design on the roof of the verandah^ the walls of which also 
show .several surviving eyes of figures which have disappeared, 
•Caves 9/10; 19 and £6 are all temples of wmrship; strongly 
reminiscent of the early Christian basilica of Italy and South- 
East Prance. At Ajanta the Chaityas vary in size. They 
Ijave concave roofs; resting on numerous pillars wdiich divide the 
interior into a centre nave with an aisle on either side. 1 he 
roofs are frequently of the ribbed variety, the spaces between the 
ribs being in turn frequently subdivided into panels depicting 
the Buddha»At the extreme inner end of the temple is invariably 
placed the Dagoba which may perhaps best be described as 
a cylindrical structure supporting a sphere or globe (sometimes 
a hemispherical dome) white the globe or dome in turn supports 
a square capital. The legend is that these dagobas enshrine 
a relic of the Master and they may be said to correspond to the 
high altar of a, Christian church. / Numerous figures of Buddha 
; .in., white,: grey or yellow.';. .vvith.;the.;,' ... and' .occasio.nally .the., 
umbrella, on walls and pillars, sometimes framed in oval panels^ 
instantly lecalled to mind 'the interiors of many a mediaival 
ohurch with their paintings of Christ and the saints. Behind the 
Dagoba ill Cave 9 portions of two fine frescoes still remain j one. 
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of Buddha staaci in g, and preachiag to ■ the .multitude. ' Though 
damaged the faces are full of expression. Many types of people 
are again represented, all listening with rapt attention to the great 
Preacher. Partkularly interesting are the figures of two .sadhiis 
attentive, but grudgingly so, and, near by the kneeling figure of 
a man with hands folded towards the Master. The other fresco ■ 
f epresents the seated Buddha expounding his doctrines. . In this 
group, the figures of two women vividly express the adoration 
they feel, while a boy with hands folded towards the Buddha, is 
executed with great tenderness. In Gave 10 the most interest- 
ing surviving painting is on a pillar behind the stupa. A Buddha 
dark of complexion is standing, a fair woman worshipper by his 
side, while a dark youth kneeling at the Master feet offers 
a string of pearls. The whole is contained within an oval about 
three feet in length and breathes intense religious fervour. On 
the right wall, paintings of probably the 5th century on mud 
plaster have been super-imposed on the earlier fresco on chunam 
plaster. The whole of this right wall, I regret to say, has been 
rained by names of vandal visitors scratched in Mahratta and 
other characters with the result that the Sudanta Jataka depicted 
on it is virtually no more. All that remains to us of this fresco 
is a single record by Gill. This cave also bears three lines 
of inscription cut into the rook high up on one side of the main 
arched gate. 

Cave 19 is probably the richest of this group of Chaityas as 
a sculptural chef d'^ceuvre also the most interesting from the point 
of view of its surviving frescoes. At its entrance is a pillared 
verandah and above the pillars the large horseshoe shaped arch 
to light the interior, which is aboiit 30 ft. x 30 ft. The roof is 
supported by some twenty pillars ; at the far end of the chapel 
is a Dagoba with a standing figure of Buddha within the niche 
below the dome. Above the dome are three tiers of cupolas, 
then a globe which is in turn surmounted by a capital. Above 
the pillars iu the niches of the capital are the figures of Buddha 
standing or seated and on either side of him an infant on a pony. 
In this temple I observed a .pioture of a seated Buddha wlth^ 
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a woman on either sicie ’ bearing a stfeng-e similarity to .. the 
history of Martha and Mary at the feet of Christ. Apart 
from its subject there is in the execution and composition a curioos 
resemblance to Italian Art. An unusually pleasing study in the 
left gallery is the figure of Buddha) ■ alas ! badly damaged^ 
flanked by two obviously smiling faces^ for I am sore they do 
‘smile. Incidentally there is in the Museum at Nalanda 
a delightful little masterpiece carved in soapfetone of a similarly 
smiling Buddha with his smiling attendants. Amongst the many 
painted Buddhas in this cave, is cne which might have stepped 
out of a Tibetan temple flag, so strong was the Chinese influence 
apparent in the squatting figure. A finely executed fight between 
two elephants in the Jungle in a panel of the roof of the inner 
verandah seemed entirely incongnioUs in a temple of worship* 
This incongruity^ apparent here and in the humorous panels of the 
ceiling in Cave 1, need not arouse more than passing surprise, for 
it must be remembered that the paintings in these caves (as also 
in Caves 2, 16 and 17) are probably of the 6th and 7th centuries 
A.n. when the intense solemnity of the pure Buddhistic religion 
was rapidly fading and giving place to a lighter and more 
human outlook on life* 

Can it be that Buddhism, with its austere principles 
concentrating on the spiritual benefits of the simple ascetic life, 
never really appealed to the Indian temperament and that there- 
fore the later followers of that religion in India, still Buddhists 
in name, were unconsciously or suhconsciously impelled to depict 
^Hhe full life of ordinary mortals ? Certain it is that the 
paintings, as often as not, suggest the Joy of the artist in the 
Joie de vivre or the material as opposed to the spiritual factors 
of life. He was Surely reproducing in his frescoes the type of 
people he saw around him, even though he gave them a setting 
in scenes from the life of the Master himself or in one of the 
many Jatakas woven around that Master. How else can one 
explain the happy, cheerful, careless throngs, the Joyous women 
seduetively clad and frequently half clad, even m the presence of 
the Buddha himself or of one of the many Bodhisattavag aspiring 
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io. Biiddlialioocl ? Wliat influenoe was it that introduced -intisic 
and.soBg and AYine and fighting bulls (Cave 1) into the frescoes 
of. the iBonasteries of those : ascetics, and figlitiog elephants 
(Cave lD) into their temples of worship' ? These are problems 
still unsolved owing to the: absence cf' any reliable literature of 
that bygone period in this ' country. ■ 

Gave 26 is remarkable for- the finely sculptured Temptation. 
Scene and the colossal Buddha in trance some 20 feet lo'ng 
and 5 feet high carved out of the rock itself, , Even the fi.ereely 
malicious motihition of the face. of the sleeping Gautama serves 
but to ac-centuate the calm impassivity of the features, 

lucliidiiig those already mentioned there are 20 caves in 
all which have so far ibeen opened to the public, many of them 
uncompleted* Before commenting on , the latter, I miist^ 
however, draw attention to a particularly fine sculptured p)anel, 
high up on the left end wall of the verandah of Cave 23, which 
well repays close examination* Here wa find the Gautama as 
a much more human and cheerful being. His wife, if it is 
his wife, Yashodhara, sits Beside him with face and bust fully 
facing the observer, while the lower part of her body is turned 
towards the seated figure. The whole composition is supremely 
graceful and attractive ; also, my eyes failed to detect the usual 
mutilation of face or form. 

The uncompleted eaves and more particularly 15 and 24 
have an interest all their own. Cave 15 contains the usnal 
shrine with a fine cross-legged Buddha on a pedestal with two 
lions. The arms have as usual been mutilated, in this instance 
broken off at the wrists. The guardian Gandarvas are also 
present, so tlie shrine may be said to have been completed. In 
the main hall however only two small sculptured panels are to 
be seen, no doubt the precurfeors of manj that were to come. 
Cave 24 is left in an entirely different condition. In its wide 
pillared verandah the original pillars have been almost wholly 
leatored, but the remains of carvings on their old capitals may 
still be observed. Around the. door way repeated pairs of a man 
and woman, each about 18'inohes high, occur* The cells, one at 
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each en<3 of tac versndab, Ba-ve beea complefed. Ou stepping into 
the main hall through the carved doorway, the floor is found 
excavated to the level of the verandah plinth but uneven and 
obviously unfinished; a fev? feet from the doorway the floor 
suddenly rises two or three feet, which means that the back portion 
of the cave was left unexcavated, except in so far as the roof and 
the pillars to carry that roof were prepared ; but only one of 
the massive pillars has been carved. An uncanny feeling of 
depression overtakes the visitor when he stands in the presence 
of a stupendous task left unachieved. What dire catastrophe 
was it that caused the bygone hewers and sculptors of rock to 
throw down their tools and their chisels and fly from the seen es 
of so much loving patient labour in that most potent cause of 
all — religion ? No natural upheaval such as an earthepake would 
accouut for the abrupt cessation — the circumstantial evidence 
in all the caves is against this possibility. Foreign invasion 
must also be ruled out. Was it pestilence or plague — both 
possible answers? Far more probable, to my mind, is the 
answer that a sadden change of Fortune’s wheel brought about 
in civil strife the fall of Buddhism and the triumphant 
resurrection of Brahminism, scattering the devotees of the former 
like cha2 before the wind. If the cessation synchronised, as it 
possibly did, with the mutilation of the sculptures, the answer 
Thave suggested is rendered even more probable. 

The mutilation of the sculptured figures has been carried out 
with a diabolical system and thoroughness. Not one survives 
in the condition in which the sculptor left it. Not one has- 
esoaped the fury of the zealot or the vandalism, of the European 
visitors, who cut faces and often whole figures both sculptured 
and painted to satisfy their acquisitive ambition. Some such 
purloined fragments actually came under the hammer of the 
auctioneer at Christy's soma three years ago. Time, the great 
Healer, has however softened maayiof the cicatrices; so much so, 
that the eye is at the first glance often deceived and the mind 
rejoices to fiind a sculpture apparently not disfigured by human 
ferocity. A closer inspection however discloses the omnipresent 
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mutilation : ; Who ' w guilty ? At, Ajanta— hardly the 

Aluhaiamaclaii icoiioelasti beca^use . apart from, the absence o£ 
Msiorical record 'to^ pro ¥6 that", he discovered these beautiful 
caves iii their ■ hilhboniid recessesj there is ■ to my mind ia Ms 
favoai the f iirtiier ■ ciroumstaatial evidenee present in the escape 
^:o£ all the painted figures from the .vaadaFs hands. This woaH 
not have been the case .had the- MnhamiEadaa bigot of those 
times penetrated into these.- eaves^ for I have in my' own 
collection several once fine old paintings of the iSth century in 
which the faces, have been all but obliterated by vicious rubbings 
the. work in this .instance undoubtedly of the ultra-orthodox 
Muiiamriiadan^ of w^hooi- Aurangzeb was perhaps the' most 
notorious proto-type in 'In-diaa history. , We must therefore' 
look, for the guilty elsewhere. Is the guilt to Be laid at the 
door 'of Shivaisin;s when that creed triumphed ov8r_B”addhism and 
its zealots ■ allowed ' their pent- up fury -to run riot in destruction 
,,'b-£'., .all,',' that the sculptures, . The' 
paiatic'gs may, have ' escaped .because "-they tlid not so pointedly 
I’opreseat the symbolism - of the Bitddhistie cre.ed., - 1 x 
'that the, escape of. thepainted- fig.ores- of 'Buddha: himself does- a 
., square, .filth -.this theory; Ga;n:';iti ho-wBver^ be that the . graven and, 
,,:B.ot .-.the-' ,'pamfe^^^ the', symbol ..which aroused their', 

f f or ''the followers of ■ Brahinanism ' were accustomed- to 
■ ;wo'.'rsiii|y t'he '-g.raveii and', not, the -painted images'- -of the''; -gods.'- of ' 

- the Hindu Pantheon. , ,, .1- hasten -to. add that,' -these' re flections --are 
; thro wri,:, out', tcm-tativeiy^^'^^^ "a''¥iew to . in vestigatioa- ' 

rather than to assart a fact, ' 

If the reader has followed me thus far^ 'lie-wi!l'-..surely agree ;, 
'that AJ-anta^ 'as a -picture gallery^ is well worth' a visit. ^ It 'is 
equally interesting from the architectural and sculptural 
standpoliat and bristles with ■ problems awaiting solution from 
arcluBologists, Herein this hilly fastness, the masters of the 
chisel and of the brush wrought what may truly be called the 
National Galleries of Indians ancient, art. For many centuries 
of internal strife and foreign incursions, that art lay dormant 
till the Moghul ReBaissance^;whioh gave to the world the TaJ^ 
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tlie Jasmine Bower and tiiat less known but exq^uisite gera tbe 
Tomb’ of ;Itmad-nd-Dowlali at Agra, and the scbool of Mogbul 
and Pijput painting: these paintings, and more partieularl/ 
the black and white drawings, prove that the tradition of the 
power of the line survived through the centuries to give 
expression to, and even lay bare the individual characteristics of 
the subjectiportrayed, without resort to shading or other devices 
of the artists of Europe. Let us then pay homage to the great 
masters of Ajaiita who have left ns so rich a legacy despite the 
ravages of time and vandalism or of well-intentioned ignorance. 
Let UB also acknowledge our gratitude to Eis Exalted Highness 
the Nizam for the care now taken of the irrcplaeeable surviving 

treasures locked away in the bosom of Ajanta's famous hill. 

So great was the fascination, so complete the absorption, even 
after a short sojourn of three or four days in the atmosphere of 
these marvellous works of man’s hand that I seemed to have 
lived under a spell which removed me far from the material 
things of our work-a-day modern world. To those who seek 
even’’ temporarily the ‘'peace that passeth understanding” 
I gay “Eollow the pilgriia path to Ajanta 


By Ds?- A* Eaue^rji-Sastti, (Oxen)* 

Sanskrit literature kas two special ckaracteristies : its unity 
and continuity. This unity has alway s tended 
Cfearaefior \^q Pan-Indio.^ Since its separation froip 

Classical successive centuries have spread it over 

Sanskrit. Kashmir to Comorin 

and sea to sea, in cver-widening waves-Vedic Epic, Classloal 
Medimval and Modern. The culture of the tribal PaUe^ajamk 
(Sv. Ill, S9, 8 ; Av. iv, 14, 8) culminating in the colonization 
of the south marked the achievements of the Vedic and Epic eras. 
A Doha’s empire knit the links closer-politically. as well as ethical y. 
More so ethically, as his State-religion Buddhism was essentially 
a Te-valiiatioB of es:taBt ethical values whoso source lay in Vedic 
thoughts, common to Brahmanism and Jainism and later 
Hiudmsm, the last an amalgam of all three, adapted to subsequent 
fresh and varied environmeut “a constant progress from 
Vedic time onwards.”* The political expression of this ethical 
recognition still left the extreme south (Keralaputra, Chola, 
PandyaandTumiaparni)out of its orbit.* But the cultural unity 
-ind Indo-Europeanization were complete from Kabul to Ceylon, 
(A^oka, Bock Edict xiii)* An ‘'one-umbrella” suzerainty® (MBh. 
Santi xxix. 89— 4il) as a terminology in state-craft symbolized 
this grown-up mentality. Individu al experiments of earlier 

~ibe MS. is in the possession of P. C. Manuk, Esq., of Patna. The 
Matali collection is a treasnre-lionse of valnablc paintings, MSS. and ra« 

obi ects of art. — A. B-S. .. 

^Aitareya VIII. i. 39. “Mai Mailer, « : Wiat ‘an 

teach us t” p. 95 ; Muir, Skt. Texts i, p. 176. 

' » Uhya Davids, Midhist India, 1903, p. 237. ^ V. Smith, iB. 2. 1924, 

p, 194-^95 Mysore, 1909, pp. 60, 70-81. 

. . ' ® py I Ilij pp* 
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(Jays^-^nionareliy, oligareliy, republic anti even no-msti rule 
different stages of the progress of Indo-Snropsan or Aryan 
cniture feeling its way through and in time engulfing various 

mentalities in this “ One-ness of outlooh^" (Artha-Sastra vi. 
ii 17). TEe eighty-one odd Indian repiiHics ® gleaned irora , 
Paninean, Buddhkt, Hindu and Greek literatures are mostly local 
(with rare exceptions, e.g. MalavaSj Yaudheyas). Every empirt 

from Asoka's, e.g. Suiiga, Gupta, Harsa, etc., has sraght to be 

India-wide.* A republic need not be necessarily limited. Ihe 

Roman Republic of yore and tbe freneb Republic of to-day are 
also mic^bty emphes. In both cases tbe parent culture covered 
tracts either allied or too inferior to resist. In India republicanism 
has fostered local rule and diversity of language. Only Asoka's 
imperial efforts partly overcame the heterogeneous South 
(strongly Dravidian) and had to stop on the Hindu Kush already 
alien in culture. He enforced political supremacy to signalize 
this cultural unity. Sporadic attempts at schism by isolated 
republics were put down without much difficulty.® Classical 
authors learnt to care toore for good and undivided government 
than for any particular form as an intellectnai fetish.® As ah 
outward manifestation of the above process, Classmal Sanskrit 
inexorably absorbed consecutive attempts at sectarian emphasis 
un particular odd aspects of the Prakrits. Hmce Ihe final 
disappearance of republics and concomitant varieties of cultural 
expression from India about the fifth century a.c. scarcely 
leaves a ripple of remonstrance on the placid surface of contem- 
porary Sanskrit classical literature completely wrapt up m 
L contemplation of India as a whole at least culturally 

and linguistically iS.ras.aH 

Sfutarnahatm.^ This precious gift of an all-India outlook, of 

' I Jayaswal. ^olUg, Pt. I* pp. SfT— 99. 

» jrafljaMdaJ* ifA viU, 20. t, too 9 m 

e Sindn Polity op. Cit. Ft. I. Appendix B, 199-201. 

* ArcMot. Smrv. Ind. tol. IIIi Nos. 12, 18. 

5!^ aSSy -- 

I SaJcmtalOf Act IV ; Paglmamict, canto iv. 
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'tha times/.- wronglit 'Oiifs '.ia .the, ceataries 
preeediiig tlie Clifistiaa :era^~tlieXIas?sIcal period has nourished 
\ ;aiirl beqaeatlied .. tlirorgh Mediseval vicissitudes; . to, the'' present 
dajsv;.'. The .following short note- on an unpublished ' poem 
' credited to Kalidasa in distant Kashmir may serve to illustrate 
' this classical 'phase submerging an author^S' personality and 
-. history in the production of.' works to be .readable to all India*/ 
Classical Sanskrit comraeuces from ' about the beginning of 
the Christian erad Its striking, achievements are (i) dramas of 
■ 'Bhasa; ■ Sudraka/ Kalidasa' and^ Bhavablmti p 
ICalMasa-An . Kalidasa, Bharavi and Magha ; 

personality- tables and roik-tales by Yisnosarma ; 

(iv) philosophy by Samkara, Its special 
characteristics are impersonal and at least India-wide* Not one 
of the above authors is known individually and some names^ 
e*g, Visnusarma, are considered fictitious.^ While Saiiikara^s 
philosophy of the Vedanta, the fables and Kalidasa have long 
ceased to be merely Pau-Indic but are known over a large part 
of the world.^ None of their works bears proof positive 
regarding date and authorship. Certainly no personal details* 
External references and internal scrutiny do not go far. The 
former .are indecisive in the absence of all wmrks genuine or 
supposed in the current inaccurate anthologies or uncritical 
works of contemporaries or successors. The latter are deliber- 
ately vague and eschew local touches. Thus Kalidasa might 
have lived in any part of India, sometime before 634 a.c,^' 
(Aihole inscription mentioning his n-irae) and a.c.® (Bana, 
court poet of Harsa in the middle of his reign praising him). 
Enthusiasts have drawn upon their imagination to supply the 
rest. Critics have failed to read the motive of this self-effacement. 
Every Vedic hymn records the names of the Deity, the Metre 

^ Winternltj!:, G-ef^chicMe der Indischen LUefatnr, 1909, Pt;. I, p. 26. 

^ JEdgorfcon, Fanchatanfra Meoonstmetedi 1924, Vol. 2, p. 182. 

. . ® Hertsi, Das pancafanfra^ 1914, and Edgorton, op, clt. I, p, 451f. 

/ Levi, De Theatre Indieny p, 16S 

® Buhler, Die Xndisohen Tmehrifteiii-^*7\* .. 
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and the See/.^ His family mmpruUsa is oltca dstailed. The Epic 
Kahabharata seeks to describe the antecedents of its anaor^and 
heroes^ and does not hesitate to criticize places in India ou.side 
its sphere of inEaence.s Then again the Mediicral author 
or commentator complacently spins out a long ancestry rvita 

many ringing testimonials to the same and self; cf. homiims 

on self by Bana and his son. Also the modest description 
of himself by Malliaatha.^ The less said about the modern 
craze for self-ad^rtisement the betters cf. the commentator 
of Kadambari Siddhachaadra Gani on his various tibies, 

ancestral and conferred by the powers that hc.“ Thus an imlma 
is never temperamentally averse to supplying miormalion 
about himself. Why then this reticence in the ekssied period ? 
The trend of the times as suggested in the opening Hne^, 
offers an explanation. The long drawn-out struggle for eultur A 
miiacation had been brought to a succe^iul close. This 
new comprehension helped in healing religious and political 
susceptibilities. Bhasa led the way in the concluding lines of 
his dramas-'‘one-Mng, one umbrella. « Kalidasa followed m 
the fullness of his heart— “ describing India and every part of 
it and his wonderful power of observation has recorded what- 
ever is prominent in any part of India, and » every part of 
India claims him as its own.”® Every part of India has its own 
tradition about Kalidasa.® The text printed below is from a 
MS. from Kashmir containing a collection of stavas or hymns 
from the Epics, Euranas and other celebrated poets and 
philosophers. It is written in Siirada characters, with some 
paintings of a not very high order to illustrate the text. This 
■ lp„giter. Bidorioal ”l92ii, p. ' Hsiiooaer. IniieuB liUraiur 

und Kultur, 1S87» pp* 17“1S. 

^ HBh, VirataparvaH, 1. 22 

s cy. Alagadlia as Pan^warjifca. 

* Kada^nh art tJ*t. I, V.19. 

5 on BaghmaMam^ Into, canto I- 

6 End o£ Kadamhart-Ukd by ,CbandragaT?i. 

^ Min. H. Sastrlj J 1915, ,p. 199* 

« Ibid. 

® Wintcrnlfcz;, cit. p 21. . • 
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-.poem lias ■' not bean \ so '-, fp ■ fatHisliecL Kasbinif , 
tradition and internal plausibility are the oniy aYailable., 
erit^ria in discussing its autbentieity* ■ If they are -eonvineingj; 
it'W’OiiId be ■ an ' interesting addition to the Kalidasa literature 
and its Pao^Indic appeal 

Om SUavafiidlaMare SarMvafi 8a7mBia*’Vivhmayri{l}iare 
Eamalajamdnamvarale mTgd'hkadhavale 'namadpi hhyaM Pij 
Dhanyah sa era lohe m eva pi[jy&\ sa eva $(iTVa’-gnTn\ j] 

Y^sya m^'kha^kamala’-kose vamndya-^kul a-' debate vasasi |1 2 |1 
Fasdodm vim vivekloiveka^vikalasya ni^pJiala^ mnm^ 11 
Tamddd)hiTaLii hhmind'h tobm-tva hHundrilohe-pi |1 3 || 
Lakpmmn^api p7irum\i mtah mbkago-pi kama^'seuna-rMpa]} j| 

Frsa iva mvtulha’-mbkdya'^ praUbhaty-afmU ivayd raJittah. || 4 |j 
Mmi-^mannja^indnf^niyo mdidT-^murkho-pi mdnetto daksah }j 
Ed^'sesamsira^Vdkbd tvan^mmtrq>-dhydnato hhavati jj 5 \\ 
Kuvalaya-dfsah kva vUasanti hieJiahhd^anamrdh iJ 

Ydviidmitdhja'-nayime iMtd bhavasi bhavind^ 


'■l' , ’ 




Jitvd n-aTO'-ri^mja-‘kamaga’^gurn-g&j{^ || 

Yad-^upaiti tahsgmagmUi, tvacdi^^c/iaranaii^uttl). pkala'ih fu^ya l}dl| 
Avarjitd^pi kadai^rilia jmMq>py'^ev0 muikhati /rJli || 

Ea im'h mpH bkavm>iU, ho nauti no bli^vaClm [[ 7 |j 
SayibhU'^pTmiuM^. ih^Myd yah day^ti $o chiren-aiva H 
AviJ^Ma-huddJii^pvamTah kiyvkfajo jdyate mamjah 11 8 il 
Ya^ padim'“j^\i^mdi^ 

pmimJAlqjena vimiu}!. H 
JSetradfay^nd^nnko^Toiii 

8mAk vmhoHlliichm jj 9 [] ’ 

fulmn^mukhe yah petripariaman^ 

Sisydya niiyaik hitam^d^lmfmVh 1 | 

AhkydBaAiohhjd mama supmsannd 

Sarasvati m lifdi san-nidkafU || 10 [j 
Iti Maid-havi Kdliddsa^kTtc^^}. Sawvathstavah. Bamdpia\ 1| 

‘ ' I ; , Tra^itslatlciii. 

I' 'Oh*' thou Muse of Learmag-, sonroa o| aU speech^ wMte-hued 

are thy graces, white as the , moon/, thou' art the hearths 
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of tlifi IjotiiS“^W>Tn LoTtl of Creation, obeisance unto thee. 1. 
Blessed indeed, in the world is he, honoured ever, preceptor 
of all, in whose mouth, verily a lotus-treasury residosfc thou, 
oh presiding deity of the family of bards. 2. Who can become 
enlightened without thee ? and bereft of enlightenment, life is 
useless. So thou art the cause that quickens to life the aspiring 
in the three worlds. S. Though possessed of Prosperity and prow- 
ess, an engaging presence and handsome as Eros, a man deprived 
of thee, behaves like a brute in the society of sages. 4. Even 
a fool, oh mother, becomes clever and respected by seers and 
men, as by meditation on thy mantra (conception), he gains 
eloquence in endless lore; 5. What house is ever favoured with 
the presence of the bust-bent lotus-eyed fair unless the deserv- 
ing propitiate thee, of the blue-lotus eye ? The conquering hero 
Hornes with the forces swift and strong — of elephants, horses and 
men wrested from his rival king, a fruit it all is of ivorshipping 
fit thy feet. 6. Though acquired with pains, Prosperity ^ deserts 
a man even iu the present life, not so thou not even in seven * 

(i A a series of existences) ; judging of this difference, who bows 
not unto thee ? 7. This message of the Muse, lauded by the 
Lord of Weftl®(S'ambb«)/, whoever reveres with devotion, in no 
tim«, iw (Buccefidfias a lauwta poet among men, his intelligence 
growing ap»ce.8 Her, bom of a lotus and borne by a triumphal 
car of swans, Visnti^ supports with a lotus in his hand : Endia® 
follows her with his three « eyes, may she the spirit of speech^ 
be kind to us. 9. Evolving ever on cultured lips, conducing 
wifcheafe fail to the learner’s good, attainable by application, 

■ ■ t ■ Fw an eternal f S-r^ sad SarmaU, lif- fOfOfftira-viroiUnjioh, 
^rJ-Baratvati/o^, Katlias. 18,804, Sajs-Tar. 6, 426 ; E. I- 1» 32 (34 Oorresie). 

» Cf . Sapta-frS^K gstapathtt Br. VI, 6, 3, 11 ; VII, 6, 2, 9. 

* As equivalent to Saiasvati, cf. Samihn^mai/obM, K»uS, 9, IS, 43. 

* The wives of Vis?d are Aditi and SloirSli, later Sri and Sarasvstl, cf. 

J^htlingfe and Eoth, Vol. VI, 1871, p. 1863. 

* Etidra, a form of Vi??*, hence connected with Sarasvatl j cf. E. VI. 102. 19^ 

* Past, Present and Pntore. 

^ Poy tiaco ...dee* cf. "Varah. BrJ. 26, 2£f«46, 98. 
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may slie the fiowing Stream o£ Knowledge, gracious to me, m 
my heart be guarded. 10. 

Here ends the hymn to Sarasvati composed by the great 
poet Kalidasa. 

It is a hound volume, consisting o£ 1,130 pages, size 8 {- 5|. 

The material is paper, language Sanskrit, and character, 
Kashmir variety of Sarada, closely resembling the script in the 
Deccan College 1875-6 MS. No. 193 described in Table Yi 
“ Alphabet in Northern Hand-writing of Buhler s Charts 
(Siebzehn Tafoln zur Indischen Palaiographie, 1896)- The i . 
is probably a hundred years old. Pp. 1-112^ are m the same, 
112,3—30 in another, handwriting. The binding m thick 
ciboards covered with rough red velvet, and specially the 
sewing of forms, both seemingly contemporaneous with the 
preparation of the MS. appear to be of the last century. ■ 

It is a eompreheasive collection of hymns from celebrated 

Sanskrit sources. They cover practically every period. Ancient : 
Vedic, Epics (Mahabharata, Ramayapa) and the Puranas. 
Classical : Kalidasa, Bhartrhari, Samkaracharya, etc. Medkeval : 
Tantras, etc. Individual hymns number 83, of which some are 
from the same origin. Their description follows in pp. : 138-140. 
The writer’s name is not given, not of the author of any 
particular hymn whenever the same is doubtful. It is essentially 

a Hindu anthology. It begins— ^ 

Om, evasti Srl-GaneSiya namah. ! Om gwave namah, 
om namas-to-Ananiaya saliasramurtaye Sakasm-padain-siro- 

rm-ii-vahdoe Gmgd-PrayBga-Qaya-Naimisa-Puskararn 

tlHlidni follows the Gdyatrl from the Egvcda and 

praise of Om BritAmatin-‘Agny-ddaya^- It ends 

Bamo Brahmane tat-phalam, Pujtfo-simaya 

lhahtyd pnna-rdydsi ^ S^aMara. 

; There are 38 paintings in colours accompanying the texj 

^ in the MS. They are of an inferior artistic merit. A scrutiny 

ii- ighows their all-India choice. , , „ 

’ Deity* _ , ■ -j ^ 

' ; \ ‘ ’ r 1* BraliBiS **« , »•« - • ' ,, <»*• ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

r ' 'j . ' ^ " V- ' ' ii. V ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Ho. ■ Biety. ■ , Pageof M?. 


3. Bbaranl ... : 

eM 

... 

SO 

4. 'Maliar§3ni ' 

... 


112 : 

5. Devi ... . 



119 

6. Parvati ««« „• 


... 

124; 

7. Sarasvati ... 


. ... 

200 

8, Tripiira-sandaxi ... 



; 205 

0* Silialat «.« «ais 



218 

10. Devi ... ... 



■220' ; 

11. Dlilimtalvsi ■ . ... ^ 



;■ 375;' 

12. Krena 

... 


' 370 

IS. Bbaimva ^ : . 



301 

11. Krsna and Arjana on Knnikseira battlefield 


532 

15. ■ ■ ■ 



,■: 'SSS' ^. 

16. Visnii — Fish incarnation ... 


... 

572 

17 . Ivrsna’ s U D i versal f or m i „ , 



004 

18. Visnn— Ananta-sayana 

• ** 

■ tat 

668 

19. Yisnu — Boar- incarnation 

»*« 


683 

20. Yisnu—Fish-incaruation 

« 4 * 

« « « 

6£6 

21. Churning of the Ocean 

• «4 

mu 9 

687 

22. Yisnn slaying Hiranya-hasipn 

««»€ 


688 

28. Yisnu — Dwarf incarnation 


441 

690 

24. Parasurama fighting Kartaviryyarjuna 

... 

C93 

25. Earoa fighting with Eavana 



695 

26. Yasudeva taking away new-born Ersna 


697 

27. Yisnu — Buddha incamation 

... 


698 

28. Yisnu— Kalki incarnation 


"„A 

699 


Erom Brahma to Kalki runs the whole gamut of recognized 
Hindu cultural harmony, embodying its origin, growth and 
degeneration. 

The manuscript also contains'some beautiful specimens of 
illumination, pages 533 — 51 border and script, page 573 
border, page 635 designs in colours. 

Authenticity. 

Kalidasa is essentially classical, an all-India figure. He is the 
literary exponent aBamndra’^lcHithsanam 
Kjctemal evidence. (Kaghti) of the Aitareya Brahmana 
Tradition* ideal {viii. 4?, 1). Danclin (sixth— seventh 

' centui'yi Ii 45), Ba^a 
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jRnnaoUrila, {seventh eenturj), Aihole inscription (63-i A.O.), 
Vamana (eighth century), Ananandavardhana ^ [BJianyaMa, 
ninth century), Abhinavagupt, a {AllinavahUratl cited by Ragha- 
vahhatta on eleventh century), Mammata 

{■Kavyapamsa, p. 2, eleventh century) Bagbha|a {Alamhara- 
tilaha p, 2, thirteenth century), Mallinatba, (commentary 
Tafala on Vidyadhara’s EMvall, fourteenth century), Visva- 
natha {Salitpadarpav-a, p. 128, fifteenth century), Jagannath 
a Pandita (on KutnarasambJiava in the seventeenth century) aU 
testify to his age-old popularity in every part of India. His 
geography is equally India-wide. It adririts of no frontiers 
between early settlers and later colonizers. Raghu’s digvijaya 
extends to the Kalingas and Pragiyotisa in the East, to the 
Keralas to the South, Aparanta and Parasikas to the West, 
and the Hailasa Mountain on the North -- beyond^ lay^ the 
land of Yavanaa, Hunas, Kamhojas and Kiratas. Kalidasas 
repudiation of a geographical centre of gravity coincides with 

Classical the Indo-Aryan cultural-unity. canto iv.) The 

passage of the Cloud commences from Auiiarakantaka on the 
Vindhayasand ends at the MaUasa Lake in the Kailisa. (dfeyAa- 
(lUa, purva-meghd.) Pa§yamitra’ s horse-sacrifice {MaUvikagni- 
mitra) typifies similar classical seals on cultural consciousness 
(J.A.S.B., LlII, part I, page 17 ofi., plate u, No. 9 ; Aroh®^ 
logical Survey lYest Indies, Volhme II, page 37f., plate vii, 
Nm 4 ; Fleet’s C(^rpus Insor. Indie. Samudragupta Udayagiri 
Cave inscription of Chandraghpta 11, p. 5, Bilsad Stone 
Inscription of Eumargupta, 1. 2). ’it was thus inevitable that 
every part of India shortld have its own tradition about some 
works of KalidSsa probably lost to other parts. To fix his 
domicile at one place in preference to others seems equally 
hazarduw. Thus MM, Bandit B. ^astri * essays t® lecate^ Kali- 
dasa’s resideflCh BSaar ahodfc Daiapsara in Malwa. His matenals 
are BOiae fancied local laaete lathe MegHdMd reinforoed by an 

fcopogg»p% and aeaaonal in the 




% Yol.l. Pfa.«V mSii p. 20&i 

‘ Ibid,# «3^ld 
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But Nobel ^ has equally elaborately sought to prove that 
tho Ktusa&hara is not by Kalidasa at all, in spite of Kielbom 
and Maodonell, and later on Keith.* It xemmds one of the 
inspiring anecdote of Sir Walter Raleigh’s chivalry in spreading 
his mantle over a puddle to help Queen Elizabeth to ^sa on, and 
an irreverent critic demonstrating its impossibility by force o 
his researches establishing the fact that the gallant kmg i 
had pawned over-night that same article of wear to pay ofi some 
aambiing debts. About Kalidasa’s works convention and 

tradition disagree. The former regards as genmne^three dramas, 

gaiuniaU, mramorvasl, MalaviMgnmitraj ionv poeins 
Baghuvaws-a, KummsamUapa,Meffha(Ma&-aaJitusam&ara. But 
MSS. mention a larger number to his credit. Even reputed 
authors cite others. Cf. (1) a verse from « Kmiemradautga of 
Kalidasa ” in K^emendra (eleventh century ) . T he same verse ib 
ascribed to a poet named Kriclaobandra in Bhojapahmdha, 
p. 22. (2) Ksemendra mentions another verse from Kalidasa m 
KavikanmUararyt (ed. KavyamalS, p. 129) 
attributed by the anthology SulUdmaU to Yasoyarman 
mh. study in astrology entitled Jottmiabharam (Bengal 
recension— Works of Kalidasa) . (-1} The Subhasitamll (fifteenth 

eenturv) Nos. 1674, 1678, cites two verses from the llttmmhara 
of Kalidasa, VI, 16, 19. Nos. 1703, 1704 also cite two othem 
(I. 13, 20) from the J^iusaMSra, but the authors name is 

clear from the above that it is extremely difficult to 
decide what works attributed to Kalidasa are genuine and wbat 
others are not. The only workable criterion would be to accept 
them as the master’s unless there are strong obje^ions to the 
contrary. In the case under discussion, a suggested Kahdasatext 
in a Kashmir MS., there are no such objections. There are even 

points in its favour, viz. Kalidasa’s well-known familiarity with 

Kashmir and his abiding popularity there. The first is borne out 
t v by Eaghtt’s oon^ueflt c ommencing from Kashmir {RagUvama 

iC'J LXVI, PP- 278—80. 

0r' ' a, .T.B.A.a, 1912, pp. lose— 72. 
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canto It) ; The second is certified to by Vamana. Tamana is 
i^uoted as an authority by Hemachandra (twelfth centniy) 
AlaMarachudarnm (KavyamS p. 17), Vidyadhara (thirteenth- 
fourteenth century), Ekaoali (Bomb. Sansk. Series p. 51) and 
VisTanatha (fifteenth century) SUityadarpana (Bibl. Indioa, p. 6) 
among others. He was minister of Jayapida, king of Kashmir ^ 
(c. 779 — 813 A.c). This Kashmir tradition placing Yamana in 
the eighth century has been accepted by Blihler.® According to 
Stein, 3 Kashmir tradition about the date and authorship of 
works are on the whole reliable. In Kashmir alone, of all parts 
of India, an historical sense approximating the modern scientific 
method developed in the person of Kalhana ; ef. his colophon.* 
Kashmir would he an unlikely place for an unknown poem— no 
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matter whether superior or inferior to be fathered on to Kalidasa. 

(a) Verification of References.— The manuscript volume 

besides the one attributed to Kalidasa, contains seventy-fivo 

other hymns. They profess to be from well-known books 

fchapter and verse referred to) and by 
Internal evideaee. ^ , ,, t c j li- 

celebrated authors. In case of doubt 

no author's name is mentioned. Most of the texts in the MS. 
have been carefully compared with the extant versions of those 
hooks and authors and found to be genuine. Frirnd facie this 
is in favour of the ascription to Kalidasa being also correct. 
This supposition is further strengthened by the fact that the 
texts make a distinction, as already pointed, between works of 
which the authorship is certain and of others not so and of 
which no author is cited from imagination. Moreover, the texts 
are from books and authors of established repute. 

The following will show the extent of the collection in time 

and scope. „ . „c. 

jfo. Sobjoct. . 

1. Gayatri from Kg-V. ... ... ^ , 

S. One ttousand names of BliarSni from Kandi- 

kesvara-samvSda. ■ ; 

SSiafcarangmt, IV,®?-.® Boiler, Defcailod Eeport of a tour in searolt. 
of SW. Mss. in Kashmir, Kajputanaand Central India. Bombay, 18;7. 

s Stein, B4iiatBrsBgin.i, latfodactJon. ‘Ibid., ;.- 
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1 ^ 0 . Sabjoet, 

3. Maliara,jfi!*iravackam from Endra-YamalaTaBtra 

4. Yajra FaDjara-stotram •.<. ... 

5. Paficliastavl ... 

6. Sauiidarja-laliarl l)y SadikarScIiai’ya ... 

7. Sarasvati-staYali by Kalidasa 

8. Tripiira-Sniidarl stotram ... ... 

9 . ¥ it asta- stotram 

10. Gangastakam ... ... , ... 

11. Skandaparan .0 Sitalsl-stotram .o. 

12. Kilaka-stotram ... ... 

13. Madbii-kaitabba-badlia in Mark andeya-piirana 

14. Mabisasura-badba in Markandeya-piirana 

15. Sakra-cli-stntib in Markandeya-pnrana 

16. Duta-Samvada in Mai’ka^deya-purana 

17. Dhamra-loebana-vadlia in Markandeya-purana 
3.8. Obandamnnda-vadha in Markari(leya*purana 

19. Baktavija-vadba in Markantleya-pnrana 

20. Kisumbka-vadba in Mi,rkandeya-piirana 

21. Sumblia-vadlia in Markandeya-pnrana 

22. Karayani-stutib in Markandeya-piirana 

23. Ilalanaki-stntiii in Markandeya-purana 

24. Suratha-Yaisyajor-varapnrSLnam ... 

25. Deri-siikta in Markandeya-purana 

26. Devl-rabasyam in M Srkantloy a- pnrana 

27. Bhumraksl-stotram 

28. Krsna'samvada 

29. S 111 * 3 ? a-kavaca in Tantri-Devl-rabasya 

30. Indra-mantrah ... ... 

31. Mabimnali Stavab ... ... 

32. Lankesvara-Dinaknncliana stotram ... 

33. Bhairava-stotram by Abbinava Gupta 

34. Velala-Bbairava-stotram 

35. Hannmat-kavacbam' ... ..i 

36. Stava-Cbintamani by BbattanSrayana 

37. Lalita-sTaobttlibandam 

38. feva-nirvapana-stotram ... 

39. Aparadha-munchanam by Samkaracbarya 

40. Sira-stotram .*• 

41. Makes varastakam »a« »* 


Page of MS, 
112 
118 
132 
200 

202-205. , 

■; 2O«>-206 
, 210 

,, 

. ■ 2IS , 

■ . ■ 240 

255 

: 270 ' ■ 
288 
296 
314 
819 

..325' 

331 

336 

343 

349 

353 

360 

, 371-.' 

S75 

' ,406 '■ 

■,:vA32,'. 

454 

; : 'BoO'."" 

470 

489 

610 

5J6 

617 

622 

625 

631 
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gubjeot* 

m. \ . 

44. Erahman#-P^“^*^'‘® “* , 

45. 4.dhyatma-Eamaya;ja-IJttava- 

1 o. v;,.. 

48. UlikUTida-mala ^ 

49. *'* 

50. Es»mastakam.,. 

51. Bhagavatam ... *'* 

52. Goviti^S'StakaBi •»« 

53. Bevakl-nandaiiastakam 

54. Laksml-suktam 

55. Bala-krsna^takam *» 

50, KrsBastakam 

57. S'n-ckaran^ta-'vinda-slakaia 

58. Yisnu-puja .*• 

59* Brakmi-Yidya "** 

6Q. NarakoidkaTana-stottarfl.#* *•« 

61 . Maliopaiii?ad ia Atkafva-veda 

62. Apaiaiita-YidyS ia mtUn^ey^^vW 

63. Ut-pliala-dcva-stotrain ... 

64. Yairagya-satakam mYoga-Vasistka 

65. Astavakra-samkitS. 

66 . Atmabodliah by S'anikaracliai7a ... 

67. Yairagya- S'atakam by Bbartrhari ... 

68. S'uka-stutiib in Bbagavata ••• 

69. Govinda-bbaianam •** 

70. Yisnti-pBjaiia-vidbib ... *•* *** 

71. Jatayub-stutib ••• 

73rf S^uka-stulih '•* 

73, Frablada-stutib in Skatila XYII of BbSgaYata.. 

74, Tantric formuIiB 

75, B'amkara^stavab. End 
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7m 

?2& : 
728 
720 
731 
735 

743 

744 

747 

748 
750 
766 
760 
763 
866 
883! 
872 ■ 
983 
1020 
lu24 
1028 
1041 
1087 
1C95 
1121 
1122 
1130 


Specially noteworthy and verifiable are verses from the 
>uranas, the Bhagavadglfe, and those attribnted to SftiAira- 
iharya, Bbartrhari and BhattenSraya^. {amoffMmmi}*- 
No. 36-Report XXXIII BP. 21, quoted by mmUiUU on 
^i^UkUMmaHlaU, 2, 1 of. Aufrecht, Caial. CaUUg.f 1591, ?t. I 
p. wtant v®®»ns of the SMoe), As an of 
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the ■ importance ' of the other texts, may, be, 'siBgled out the 
Ruclfafamala-ianifa, No. 3, "noted as MS. in the OxL 8% 
Camb. 73 (fr.), L. ^92, Bib. eOl/Eadh 28 {frd Btimell 205b, 
Oppert6658, etc, and' largely quoted in other Sanskrit works. 

{/}) Resemblanee to Kalidasa^s known works.— The composi«» 
tion is nncloiibiedly of a very inferior quality. Only the last two 
verses show any merit* They are in the upaJMi metre in which 
Kalidasa excelled (cf. Raghu, canto ii.\ Both the subject- 
matter and conventional espre3sions connected therewith have 
been so hard -worked ad infinitim as to leave no scope for any 
originality. The following however seem to remind one of 
Kalidasa : 

(i) Text V, 9 I, I. — Nef^ra-trai/en-d^uharoti Budrah, Kuinara 

canto V, V. 69, 7. 1, 

(ii) Text V. 5 7. 1* — Manujci-mananlifO. Raghu. cant. iv. 

7, 7. X'^Mami-prahliTUhli f-manjjaih^ etc* 

7ii) Text V. 10, lrZ><^Sarasvaft sd hrdi sannidliatte, Raghu 
cmto iv, V. Q^pari-ka^pifa-sd9hnid/jyd,,,,.,SarasmtL 

It must, however, be borne in mind that individual turns of 
ex]U’cssion and figures of speech like the above and many more 
could be picked up from other poets besid('s Kfilidasa and hence 
are not decisive* In all probability the text under discussion 
is a distorted and incomplete fragment of a bigger poem. 

In these circumstances it is not expected that scholars will 
readily accept it as Kalidfisa^s. But the importance of the text 
lies not in its artistic merit but its provenance and incidtntal 
suggestions. The object of the present note is to point out — 
(i) that Sanskrit is the only medium of the classical concepiion of 
cultural unity in India, (ii) that Kalidasa is the ablest exponent 
of that unity, (iii) that every part of India has its own 
tradition about Kalidasa's works and (iv) that the authenticity 
or otherwise of a composition traditionally attributed to Kalidasa 
may not always be judged solely on the ground of literary 
merit# 


7 Rm. 3. 



III.—Recent Discoveries and the 
Sumerians. 

H# Bruce Haimalit 

For some time past — perchance encouraged by tHe tlieoriKmgs 
of Mr. H. R. Hall^ admittedly based on Httle direct evidence---* 
students of Indian antiquity have taken a more or less austain- 
ed and lively interest in tbe Sumerians — the one remotely 
ancient community with regard to whom specialist s in anti- 
quarian lore fiankly acknowledge that they know hardly any- 
thing, but who undoubtedly possessed certain characteristics 
— e.g. their agglutinative type of language — which prevent 
us from regarding them as in any way akin to Gondwanaland, 
i.e. Dark humanity. Vaguely— and, since the discoveries 
recently made in Sindh and the Punjab, less vaguely* — an 
idee fiwe has obsessed some Indianisis that, both ethnically 
and culturally, there was once a liaison of some sort between 
Sumer and Ind ; and, on that assumption, it has even been 
concluded that ancient Ind was tbe original home of the Sumerians. 
The possibility that (assuming anything in common, ethnically 
or culturally, between the two countries) it was Sumer which 
gave to Ind, not Ind to Sume^*, is rejected, unhesitatingly, 
and with becoming disdain, Mr. H, R. Hall goes the length 
of countenancing these views to some extent — though he 
really con^mits himself to nothing. He speaks of the face- 
type of what he calls tbe average Indian of to-day — hurriedly 
transmuted into a remotely ancient “ Dravidian ethnic type^-^, 
and that in turn into the Southern Hindu of the Dekkan (who 
still speaks Dravidian languages) — and he says that it is to 
this Indian type that ^^tho ancient Sumerian bears most resem® 
blance, so far as we can judge from his monuments/^ He 
pictures this Dravidian community dwelling, countless ages ago, 
in their Indian home (peibaps the Indns valley !) speaking 
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there ih^haggHtinaUve Igngiiage, inYeiitiBg there their pietoiial 
■writing, and generally developing, their eulture. Eventually, 
they migrated wcst—Elam and the Elamites being a throw'“oS 
by the way. Tme, the Elamites were a hilhpeople, as their 
name indicates ; and for this reason their language has been 
classed as ^^Alarodian/-^ which means ^^hill-iace.’’^ But otherwise 
it was quite different from SBrnerian, save th^t {like S-umerian) 
it also was aeglntinative, x,e. it was so originally, and so^coniinred 
until the Kassi adopted Aryan. Apparently, however, these little 
distinctions do not trouble Mr. Hall. Another irpholder of Indian 
views in this connexion is the Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, who, in a recent communication to the press on th'e 
subject of the Sindh and Punjab discoveries above referred to, 
wnites thus — 

^‘Indians have always been ju tly proud of their age-old 
civilization, and, believing that this civilization was 
as ancient as any in Asia, they have long been hoping 
that archse^logy w'ould discover definite monumental 
evidence to justifiy their belief. This hope has now 
been fulfilled.^' 

It is a curious statement — apparently venturesome. By 
many, indeed, it has been seized upon as confirming a belief 
they fondly cherish that somewhere in North-West India lay 
the original homeland of the ethnos that once intruded 
into Sumer. The finds at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro are 
supposed to resemble certain objects of material culture 
unearthed many years ago in or near Sumer i and, as these 
finds are allegedly assignable to c. b.o. 3010 and are said 
to show that at that time some denizens of Sindh and the 
Punjab were living in well-built cities and were otherwise 
tolerably civilized, Sir John Marshall suggests a possibility 
that North*West India was the cradle of Sumerian life, 
especially in vievy of the “intrusive " ethnos alluded to »upra. 
True, Sit John’s subsequent remarks do seem to encourage this 
vision — but only as a possiiiliiy. What he really stresses 
is thfi now "justified” hope or belief that Indian civilisation 
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(by the way^ wbat is " ludian ” cmliz'atiou ?) is “as old as 
any in Asia. This may be freely granted, understanding, 
of course, by “ Asia Asia of tbe Great Central Land-Zone, 
presently referred to, not as including the continental area, 
called “ Angara,^’ of the very much older Great Northern 
Land-Zone. Secondly, though some of the Sumerians may have 
been “ intrusive " immigrants into Sumer, their place of origin 
remains questionable. Certainly, it was not necessarily India, 
whether Southern or North-West. Thirdly, possibly, and quite 
probably, tbe Harappa and Mobenjo-Haro finds are vestiges of 
DASYUAN CIVILIZATION. The Dasyus of those regions, in 
so-called Vedie times, admittedly dwelt in puras—s. fact which 
doubtless implies a certain degree of civilization, at least superior 
to tbe civilization of tbe surrounding Nisadas. This has long been 
known. And who were these Dasyus? The word, as appli- 
cable to §apta-Sindhavah times, is quite different from the 
word JDasas— though liter on (say from Kuril or Madhya-des'a 
times) a tendency arose'to confuse the two. Indeed, to-day some 
scholars use them indifferently. The Dasyus were diffused 
representatives, east of the Indus, of the far-flung and extremely 
ancient Dahyus of Airyo-Turan, or Central Asia— a multitu- 
dinous but barbarous folk who called themselves the Tokhs, or 
“People of the Snowy Ranges”--also known as the Ivu.iaHace, 
Kephenians, or Kaffis, progenitors of the Kassi of the Zagros, 
the Knsbites of Africa, the Keftiu of Keft (perhaps the original 
Kappadokians?), the Tokhari, Tokhara. Tushar.i, Kushans, etc. 
and lineal descendants of those Telrhavo-Dmghavo, or “Wolf- 
Folk,’^ who inhabited what the Babylonians called Num-Ma, 
and the Hittites called Si-Nim (Wolf-Lmds)-the wilderness- 
country which, in remotely ancient days, stretched vaguely 
from say Zagros eastwards as far say as Loh Nor. Thus, 
though powerful and civilized, the Dasyns of North-West India 
in “ Vedio times ” were barbarous, i e. innately evil-minded, 
bad at heart. As their Dabyoan ancestors were so ancient, 
there is nothing inherently improbable in the statement that, as 
early as <!. B.dr S000, the Dasym of North-West India were 
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a powerful etlinoS; llvlag in cities^ and otherwise eonsideraMj 
ciyilized. Furthermore, there is reason to believe that their 
civilization in those days and that of their Sumerian contem- 
poraries, had much in eoinmoii. Beyond this possibility — for 
its possibility is ev|uaUj tenable with tint aiinouiicel by Sir 
John Marshall — the Harappa and Mohv3njod3aro {iods prove 
nothing. All they confirm is what Sir John Marshall has 
mentioned — the belie! of Indians that their eivlllzation is as 
old as any in Asia/^ And, in this e. annexion, bo it remembered 
that, in respect of anticpiity, no civilization in the Great 
Central Zone, not even the very oldest^ cm for a moment 
compare with civilization (whatever it was) as archaically 
developed in the Great Northern L?iud-Zone, say amongst 
the Yellows,' Xaiithoohroi, of Angara, iilventiiany, under 
the assumed name of the Kuous tlnse Dasyus adopted the 
language of the neighbouring Airayanians ; but, before that, 
their speech must have been agglutinative. 

What do we really know, or think we know, about Sumer 
and the Sumerians ? Sumer, Shumir, Shuiigir (originally 
Kiengi), was the more southerly of two distinct and very- 
different regions which together comprisod the country some- 
times called Babylonia, lying south say of modern Baghdad, 
and between the lower courses of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The more northerly of these two regions was Agade, or Akkad 
(Agha Deh, or Akha Deh), meaning fUghland country/' 
Originally it was called Kmri^ a name which had the same 
signification. Presumably, therefore, Sumer was more dis- 
tinctively the Lowland" country. North of Akkad, between 
the two rivers, was Aram — originally, perhaps, A-i-ram, or 
even A-i-lam (of, Elam, or E-i-lam), also, like Elam, meaning 
Upland", and apparently cognate with Airyam, or Airyan | 
and, still farther north, were, on the east, Assyria, and, on 
the west, mysterions.Mitanni, Originally (in the days when 
Akkad was known as Kiuri, i.e. long -before the founding 
of Babylon), its inhabitants were a homogeneous ethnos — 
Melanoleukochroi, or Dark-Whites (yet in no Bense Blonds)| 
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aboriginal denizens of tbe ' Great Central Land-Zone, Tbe 
Boiiiiu of Khem called them Aamu (‘^Moon-worshippers ?/'^); 
In Snmer the Dark-White antochthons must also have been of the 
same stock. To this day specialists and conventional writers (who 
even include Amorites under the name) persistently speak of 
these Mesopotamian and other local aborigines as Semites/^ 
They were not Semttee aif at leasts not till Islamic race- 
movements^ starting in Arabia^ began — save that the ETEO- 
SEMITES were a species, in Western Arabia, of the wider 
generic Central Zone race, which even embraced /Jd^diterranean 
Man/^ including the Romiu of Khem. A timi^^Mii^ever, came — 
it could only have been after the formation-^^ ^ Great Central 

noiv'-aap say ? — * 

when a very different race-stock entered an appearance locallyT^iTt'” 
whether as conquerors, or peaceably, nobody knows. There can bo 
little doubt that they were Yellows, autochthons of the adjacent 
Great Northern Land-Zone, but, at that comparatively recent 
epoch, probably not hailing direct from Angara. As we shall 
see presently, this Great Northern Land-Zone was a much older 
geological formation than the Greai Central Land-Zone — which 
seems to explain the known fact that the newcomers brought 
with them an already highly developed civilization, probably 
(if they were Yellows) much older than that of the loci 1 Dark- 
White aborigines. In course of time these two race-stocks — ihe 
autochthonous Aamu and the Yellows dwelling amongst them — 
amalgamated. Their civilizations also blended, Eesults — ^thc 
ethnos known as ihe “SUM BRIANS,^'' and what is commonly 
styled “SUMERIAN CIVILIZATION/^ Naturally, these were 
quite different from the ethnos and civilization in neighbouring 
Akkad, 

Now let us plunge in imagination very far back into the 
; past. Geology tells us that, in times as remote say as the 
;:i Permian Era., there were only two main land-masses in exis- 
teii0e-*-one stretching transversely, though not continuously, 
I- light round'tibe t£^.th~the Great Northern Land' Zone, whioh 
'filled up tEe;N#fth4fQ.;Heuii^phexe, and was the area of ; oharae- 
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terlzition of tlie Xanthocbroii or Yellows, above i’oferred to 
■ — more especially iu that heart-shaped part of it (roughly the 
eastern half of Siberia) which has been called “ Angara’^ 
Practically, Angara was shut off from the rest of the zone 
by an arm of the Arctic Sea, which, stretching between the 
4.0th and 80th parallels of longitude East of Greenwich, 
extended southwards as far as the Caspian, which, indeed, is 
believed to be nothing more or less than a surviving remnant 
of it. Moreover, it must be remembered that, during each of 
the Glaoial Periods of the Great Ice Age— and in particular 
during the last Glacial Period of the Pleistocene Era~-“the 
northern regions of all that part of the zone which lay west of 
the Arctic gulf just mentioned were covered with ice, and were 
absolntely uninhabitable. The greater part of Angara all 
except a comparatively small area in the extreme north was 
never glaciated at all. Hence, there alone, throughout the 
North, was human life (i.e. Yellow human life) possible. Yellow 
man evolved in Angara. Moreover, only in the neighbourhood 
of the Caspian and the Axine was there, then and for ages 
afterwards, any land-communication which could possibly be 
used, between Angara and what then represented Europe. 
And it was a comparatively narrow belt too. This will be 
reverted to presently in a very important connexion. The 
other main land-mass practically Blled up the Southern Hemis- 
phere. Eminent geologists have named it " Gondwanaland."’ 
It was a vast atoll-like formation, with a huge central ooean. 
In the South it was rooted in Antarctica ; and in the North 
effected a junction with the Great Northern Land-Zone at one 
point only, i.e. in the vicinity of what are now known as 
Spain and the western basin of the Mediterranean. As regards 
the upper half of this enormous land-ring, in the north (cen- 
trally) lay what afterwards developed into Africa ; the western 
shoulder was represented by present-day South America ; and 
the eastern shoulder took in what is now Australia. Later 
India, and much lying north of it, also belonged integrally to 
the " African ” region. In those days there was no Great 
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Central Land-Zone — only the gigantic discontinuons land-mass 
in the Northern Hemisphere, an in the Sontliern lleraisphere, 
Gondwanaland — area of characterization of the Melanoehroi, 
or Blacks. Ectween these two main land* zones was a mighty 
world of waters, to which speeialists have given the name of 
Tethys "h That is to say, east and west, Tethys estended 
from Australarda and the Pacific to somewhere about Sicily. 
Farther west, in what is now the Atlantic area, but very much 
less in size than the present Atlanatic, was a iake-like sea, 
with a narrow outlet, at its south-west end, into the Pacific, 
i.e. in the region of what is now Panama — so separating 
Gondwanaland {there South Amiriua) from that western 
portion of the Great Northern Laud-zone w^b'ch geologists 
have called Ernia'’^ (North America, Greenland, etc.} 

How many millions of years this general conformation and 
distribution of land and water lasted, it is quite impossible 
to say. But this we know from the testimony of Geology, 
that at length — with the advent of the Jurassic Age — Gondwa- 
naland began to break up. Its original atoll-like formation 
was succeeded by a number of isolated and w^eirdly -shaped 
fragments, all of which gradually underwent further transfor- 
mation. As an accompaniment to this tremendous and pro- 
longed drama of disintegration, the released waters of the central 
Gondwanaland ocean Surged up northwards, and the result 
was that Tethys became greatly augmented. How long this 
sorb of thing continued, nobody of course can tell i but even 
Geological Time has its limits. At last came a stage when 
Tethys and its associated waters began to dry up and to 
shrink; and gradually, in the course of ages, as the process went 
on, another Land-Zone dole into bein^—the Great Central 
Land-Zone, midway between the Great Northern and the 
Great Southern Land-Zones ! It was in connejion with this 
mighty epiphany that India first began to acquire territorial 
individuality ; and, strange to say, it eventually evolved, not 
only in communicational relation with the new zone, but 
also as an integral part ,of pthe .Great Northern Zone.' Thus 
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its fauna., flora, and liumanity transferred their age*long 
associations from Gondwanaland to the North ! Meanwhile, 
changes had taken place everywhere ; hut the most striking of 
all, in their result, were those which had been going on m 
the Southern Hemisphere, There, the land-zone consisted, no 
longer of atoll-like Gondwanaland, hut of the several isolated 
and more or less enormous continental fragments into which 
the original formation had broken up— eventaally represented 
by Anstraiia, Africa, South America and India, as we know 
them to-day, From start to finish, the mighty and dramatic 
transformations that occurred in all three land-zones constitute 
an inconceivably long, and almost untraceably complicated, 
story. In the opening chapter of Vol. I of lie Camhiidge 
Ancient Eidory, 192S, Professor 'J. L. Myres tries to tell 
us what happened. Accompanying his text, there is a map, 
giving, for each of the successive Geological Ages — from 
the Jurassic to the Pliocene, tolh inclusive — a raugh picture 
of what the land and water areas of the Earth probably looked 
like from time to time. 

Such, then— so far as can be judged— was remote antiquity; 
such the setting of the mighty prehistoric stage on which the 
various races of evolving man have played^their several parts. 
What can we make of it ? Amongst those various races can we 
identify the Sumerians ? Can we form any intelligible theory 
regarding the region where they probably originated ? Assum- 
ing that they left that domicile of origin, can we form any 
reasonable hypothesis as to their subsequent movements? 
Finding them eventually in Sumer, and under certain well- 
known conditions of existence, can wo satisfactorily explain their 
presence there, accounting, at the same time, for the conditions 
referred to ? Lastly, is there any reason for supposing that; 
originally Gondwanaland India — whether Southern or North- 
Western India — was the cradle of their existence as an ethnos ? 

We have seen that eventually — say in the Pleistocene Age 
when man first makes his appearance on Earth— there were three 
main land-zones — the Great Northern, area of characterization 
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of Yellow Man j the Great Southern, area of characteriza- 
tion of Black Man ; and, lastly, the Great Central, area of 
characterization of a new type of Man — the Dark-Whites. 
By this is not meant Blond Man, much less Eosy-Blond Man. 
How, when, or where these last originated, is still an unsolved 
riddle ; but the tendency of such opinion as assumes to be 
competent is to regard them as mere varieties of Dark-White 
Man. Now, it cannot be doubted that, long before migrations 
set in, one of the earliest promt ncnt stages in human progress 
must have been race-amalgamations taking place wherever 
(along overlapping or contiguous zonal frontiers) the Yellows 
of the Great Northern Land-Zone came into contact with the 
Dark-Whites of the Great Central Lind-Zone, or wherever 
either of these came into contact with the Blacks of the Great 
Southern Land-Zone. 

With these last-mentioned amalgamations we are not at present 
concerned. But it is very necessary to ascertain all we can 
about, or to form some intelligible idea of, the first-mentioned 
amalgamations. W'e have seen that, for countless millenniums, 
not only was evolving Northern, i.e. Yellow, humanity 
practically confined to Angara, but Dark. White humanity did 
not even exist. Even before the Great Cen'tral Land-Zone was 
formed, and Dark-White humanity at last appeared uiion it as 
its aboriginal denizens, the only region in which it was possible 
for Yellow humanity to come into contact with other types 
of mankind was the narrow belt of land referred to supra as 
affording a means of communiiation between Angara and the 
territories west of it, now known as Europe, i.e, the region 
between and in the vicinity of the Caspian and the Axine. 
After, however, the Central Land-Zone had come into being, 
one of the resulting countries which gradually evolved along 
that new line of land formation must have been the Num, 
■ Ma, or Si-Nim, referred to presently in connexion with the 
origin of the primitively barbarous Wolf-Race — progenitors 
of ‘ the various branches of tjie Kula Race of antiquity. 
I'tirlhermore, any such? taee-^asmalgamatiou presumably occurred 
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after, or towards the dose of, rather than in times precediug, 
the last Pleistocene Glacial Periofl, Apparently, therefore, it 
stands to reason that, in those nnimaginably ancient days (as to 
which our views are necessarily more or less conjectural, and our 
statements, though as far as possible based on evidence and an 
intelligent iuierjretation thereof, are necessarily more or less 
indefinite, approximate, and arbitrary), neither lellows nor 
Dark-Whites— but in particular the latter— could have been 
very highly developed evolntionally. involutionally, they may 
have progressed far— even the Yellows, who seem to have been 
considerably advanced, at least from a worldly and temporal 
point of view. For, on involutional lines, which all humanity 
has to tracers, e.g. in respect of efficient control of the resources 
of civilization— intellectual as well as material— Barbarism 
sometimes excels oven the highest type of Culture. But lu 
other and more spiritual respects, both ethiioi were doubtless 
somewhat barbarous, especially the Dark-Whites, who were the 
vounger evolution. Hence, the product of the amalgamation, 
thus effected somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Caspian, 
must have been a specially barbarous brood. In fatst, it is sub- 
mitted that here we have nothing more or less than the origin 
of that eventually mnltitulinous and far-flung race”— the 
Barbarians par ejccellence of antiquity — who, under the name of 
the VehrkavO'Danghavo (probably given to them by the early 
Airyanians of Airyavo-Vagjo), are known to have been the 
autochthonous denizens of what the Babylonians called NUM- 
MA and the Hittites called SI-NIM, both signifying “ Wolf- 
Lands ’'—the vast wilderness country stretching vaguely 
eastward of Zagros as far say as Lob Nor in Chinese Turkestan. 
Of that same stock came the later Ka^si, the Kushites of Ethio- 
pia in Africa, the KeftiuofKeft (perhaps the same as, or akin 
to. Kappadokia ?), the biblical « Nimrod - (Wolf-Eace)^ wbo 
contributed basically to the ethnic of Assyria, the Kalda of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s day, the Kephenian Dahyus of early I erna 
(afterwards known as the Dahae and Daai), the Tokhart and 
^Tokharaof post- Alexandrian Central Asia, the 'Fushaia and 
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Kuslians of Indian history (usually called Scythians by coii« 
ventional writers, thus confounding thorn with the genuine 
S^'ut/iSy oi\Sd^7iSj of the same age, who were by no means barbarous) 
etc., etc. In this connexion the origin of another ethnos, whoso 
ethnic identity is still surrounded by much mystery for coaveu* 
tioiial scholarship (i.e. the Kbitti, Kheta, or Hittit^s), may be 
suggested. It is recognized that they were not a pure stock ; 
but it is suspected that, though civilized after a fashion, and 
efficient, they were yet, to some extent, tainted with !»arbarlsm. 
It must be remembered that the original iiihabitaiiis of early 
Aram were Dark-Whites, or Aamu, i.c. loc d repr(‘;nmtatives of 
the autochthonous denizens of the Groat Central Laml-Zooe. 
Can we not imagine some crisis arisiog in the distant past, 
when vast multitudes of t.lic Wolf-Rico stock — say wave after 
wave of Kfjssi from iieiglibouring Zagros — penetrated or 
poured into Aram, either peaceably or more probably as con- 
querors, and 0 3cupied it for a prolonged period, daring which 
there ensued an amalgamation of t he two stocks, so eventually 
producing a new race-type — the so-called Hitlites ? But what 
about that other ethnos who are more particularly the subject of 
this paper the Sumerians? It is known that they were very 
highly civilized. So far as I am aware, it has never been charged 
against them that they were in any way barbarous. As a people 
their eiknos most assuredly ranked higher than that of the Wolf- 
Race proper, who were out-and«out barbarians; higher, no doubt, 
than that of the Ka^^i, who were apparently little better; nay, 
probably higher even than that of the Hittites, with regard 
to whose status in this ccnnexion cur information is at least 
inadequate. It follows, therefore, that the arrival in Sumer of 
the intruding race who amalgamated there with the Dark- 
White aborigines, and who, as we have seen, were probably 
Yellows, occurred at a comparatively recent epoch; i.e. the 
amalgamation known to have been effected in the distant past 
south of Akkad must have occurred subsequently to the forma-^ 
tion of the original Wolf-Race, subsequently to the formation 
of the Ka^ii stock, subsequently e?en to the formation of the 
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Hittite ethnos. Even so, however, it was obviously a vei-y 
remotely ancient happening. As regards the question whether 
the then " intruding ” ethnos were or were not Yellows, the 
affirmative is supported, not only by the fact already noticed 
that, even after the amalgamation, the language of the country 
(i.e. “ Su nerian ”) was of the agglutinative type, but also by 
the fact of tbe exceedingly developed character of “ Sumerian 
civilization — which, in the eircumstaneos, can best be accounted 
for by supposing one of the amalgamating ethnoi to have been 
extremely ancient as a race. One of the two was unquestionably 
the aboriginal Dark-Whites, or Aamu. Of what stock was the 
other ? Could it have been Black, i.e. Southern Hemisphere, 
stock! No doubt that stock was just as ancient as Yellow 
hnmanily. In this matter, however, Black humanity— whether 
as associated with the Sontbem Hemisphere itself, or as coming 
thence indirectly, e g. as fr im India— may be unhesitatingly 
♦ ruled out, especially iii view of the fact that the Great Northern 
Land-Zone was next door, one might almost say contiguous, to 
Sumer. The Great Southern Land-Zone— even India, which 
had once belonged to it— was too far off to merit consideration. 
Again, no race belonging auto.'htboaously to the Great Central 
Land-Zone could, iu respect of anticpiity, for a moment compare 
with one belonging either to the Great Northern Lind-Zone 
or to the Groat Southern Land-Zone. Thus, of the two races 
involved in this Sumerian amalgamation, the older could not 
possibly have been the aboriginal Dark-Whites. It was eeitainly 
not a Black ethnos. The presumption, therefore, is that it was 
of Yellow (i.e. originally Angara) stock. 

The foregoing considerations make it fairly ek-ar that India 
—whether ancient. Southern India, or Sapta-Sindhavah in the 
North-West— sustained no r61e whatever in the formation of 
Sumer, and could never have been the cradle of Sumerian origins, 
ethnic or oultural. In view of the Wolf-Race descent of the 
^apta-Sindhavab Dasyus, through their congeners the Dahyus, 
or Tokhs, of ancient Airyo-TGran, all that can he s<aid is— what 
has already beeasaldthat old Sumerian civilization and Dasyum 
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civilization (say in B.o, SOOO) possibly had much in common. 
Hence, in connexion with the finds at Harappa and Moheojo- 
Daro, and those made long ago in Western Asia, the resem“ 
blances recently alluded to by Sir John Marshall, Professor 
A. H. Sayce, and others. 

II 

In his reeent communication to the press Sir John Marshall 
speaks of a long-standing hope cherished by Indians that 
some day excavation will support their idee fixe that India 
was the original homeland of the Sumerian. This hope, he 
says, has now been justified. That belief of theirs is at least a 
possibility ; for the finds at Harappa and M,ohenjo-Daro have 
established once for all the existence on Indian soil in the third 
millennium B.o. of a civilization as highly developed and seem- 
ingly as widespread as the Sumerian culture of Mesopotamia, 
toiik conclunve evidence of a clo%e contact between the 
The italics are mine. Hence, if the Sumerians were an 
intrusive element in Mesopotamia, then^^'the |oosbibility is clearly 
suggested of India proving ultimately to be the cradle of their 
civilization/'' Yes, provided the ^^conta<'t'^ referred to Bupra is 
a fact. But u it ? If the objects of material culture represented 
by these Harappa and Mohen jo- Daro finds resemble anything 
in ancient Western Asia, it is some of the various objects of 
material culture discovered by M. Jacques de Morgan in 1898. 
According to J. L. My res, Morgan then found a grejit mass of 
remains and documents representing all the chief periods of 
Babylonian history. But below these were two distinct strata 
of neolithic settlements ; the earlier of which represents the 
apparently sudden rise or arrival of an original and vigorous art 
and civilization ; while the later shows the same art perpetuated 
after some crisis which seems to have cost them their vitality, 
and left them spiritless and decadent."^^ Obviously some 
appalling inroad by a neighbouring barbarous enemy— who 
remained in the land, but apparently could not quite assimilate 
tb^-' niyilwtiou ibey destroyed ! This inix)adis repyesented 
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by a layer of cinders. Vestiges of a similar inferior ciYilization 
bare also been found at Auau and elsewhere in the ¥icimty~ 
dearly pointing to the existence of some barbarous ethnos such 
as the old Wolf- Race of Num-Ma, or Si“Nimjf or their lineal 
descendants the Kas&d of Elam and the Zagros region. Now, 
these discoveries were made by M. de Morgan noS in Sumer 
at all) but at Sma {old Jrzan), the capital of Mam ! If, there« 
fore, at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, evidence has been found 
of contact between any ethnoi east and west, it is certainly 
nut a contact between In.lians and Sumerians, but between 
Indians and some ethnos once inhabiting Susa. Indeed, it 
is quite possible that the Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro finds 
represent vestiges of Dasyuan civilization. The Dasyus of 
early North-West India were the diffused representatives, east 
of the Indus, of an exceedingly ancient, probably civilized 
but barbarous and far-flung race in old Airyo-Turan, known to 
the Airyanians of Airyavo-Vaejo as the Dahyus, or Tekhs 
( People of the Snowy Ranges — the very same stock as those 
responsible for the savage inroad traces of which were found by 
de Morgan at Susa in 1898. The Wolf-Race of Num-Ma were 
the product of an early amalgamation between Yellows from 
the Great Northern Land -Zone and Dark-White aborigines 
of the Great Central Land-Zone, after the formation of the 
latter. Its remoteness - when humanity was very rudimentary, 
evolutionally — accounts for the fact th-it this ethnic product was 
barbarous. At a much later date — when humanity was probably 
very highly developed, evolutionally — Yellows from the North 
were in Meso[otamia., and again amalgamated with its Dark- 
White aborigines {ntt Semites as specialists persistently 
assert, but Melanoleukoderms). The product of the amalga- 
mation was the ethnos called vaguely the "Sumerians.^’ In 
view of these descents, it is not surprising that ^^Sumerian^^ 
civilization and Elamitic civilization (so far as it was Kas^itic) 
were very like each other. Nor is it surprising that the Harappa 
and Mohenjo-Daro finds should, as is alleged, resemble so-called 
Silmerian"^ civilization. This would be so, assuxning that 
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these findsj as I submit, represent vestiges of ancient Dasyuaii 
civiliaation. 

. In a letter to the dated the 26th November 

' ; 1924, Professor Siidhansu Mohan Banerji, m,a., b.l.^ states as^ 
follows :~ 

There is a consensus of opinion nowadays that before 
Ihe advent of the Aryans in the Punjab, India was not 
home of the primitive uncivilized non-Aryan but had 

a flourishing civilization, Dravidian in origin The culture 

of India is pre-Aryan in origin. Perhaps the Aryan Indian 
owed liis civilization ^,to a certain extent to the non- Aryan 
Dravidians/^ 

Surely it is very misleading to speak thus at large of 
^^India^^ ? We are dealing with specific parts of it ! Moreover, 
in view of the sensation created by recent discoveries in Sindh 
and the Punjab, and by the eomments of Sir John Marshall 
and others thereon, this may or may not indicate a sort of 
half-hearted desire on the part, of some minds to descjt the 
Old Love (the Aryan hypothesis) in favour of a New Love. 
In any case, it all goes by the board when we remember the 
possibility — indeed, the probability --that, ages before the advent 
of the Paneha Janah from somewhere in the West (perchance 
c. B,c. 8000 or 4000), the Daliyus of remotely ancient Airyo- 
Turan had entered India in force (probably crossing the Indus like 
the Paneha- Janah), and, after perhaps throwing off the Brahuis 
and the Dasyus of the North-W est by the way, had poured down 
the western coast-lands till they arrived in the extreme South. 
There, they found aborigines of old Lemurian stock (Ptolemy^s 
Limyrikians), and, amalgamating with them, formed the people 
of Tamilakam — the so-called Dravidians So that there is 

the possibility of a partially Dasyuan origin. As a matter of 
fact, though the Dasyascame of a barbarous stock [as^ indeed^ all 
humanity does !}, they must have been a very highly civilized 
ethnos — as witness that once famous centre of Dasyuan life 
and learning, the University city of Tasila (faisZ/a-^sila), 

' which, I submit, means, not the City of Cut-Stone, but 
th^ City ;of Tokhs 
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In connexion with- Sumerian origins^ the following 
presuppositions relating to geological and other developments in 
, remote antiquity will probably be found useful, if not necessary. 

■ The Permian Era was ■ the Gondwtoaland age. Possibly 
Gondwanaland began to break up in the Jurassic Era | but 
for the present we need not go back so far. I start with the 
■ Eocene Era, ■ 

Eocene.- — Tethys extended east and west. No Great Central 
Land -Zone yet in existence. Only the discontinuous Great 
Northern Land- Zone, and the continental fragments into which 
Gondwanaland had broken up — now representing the Great 
Southern Land-Zone, where the biological forms from which 
Black Man eventually developed were flourishing. In the 
North the biological forms whence Yellow Man eventu ally 
developed were flourishing only in heart-shaped Angara (roughly 
eastern Siberia) , which, for the most part, was cut off from the 
rest of the Zone by the Arctic Gulf (Ural geosjncline) between 
40® and 80® E, No Mesopotamia at all. A world of waters 
instead. Western Arabia existed only as part of North-East 
Africa. No India. 

Oligocene. — Tethys begins to dry up and shrink, and 
patches of land to appear along the line of the eventual Great 
Central Land-Zone. Yellow Man perhaps begins to exist in 
Angara. Most of the medial regions still water. Slight land- 
communication between Southern Angara and western parts 
of Zone possible. Arabia still part of the African block. No 
India* 

Miocene. — More land appears along the eventual line of the 
Great Central"; Land- Zone, Arabia separates from Africa, but 
southern end still closed, as Red Sea had only formed as an 
arm from the north, Mesopotamia perhaps forming, and land- 
communication between Angara and the west freer ,* but most 
of these Central regions watery and insular. Still no India at 
" first, though it was gradually forming with the disintegration 
of Lemuria* 

' 4 
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■ ■■ Pliocene.— T he Great Central Zone practically complete*' 
Mesopotamia formed* Also Arabia. Also India- Vast 
Caspian area still .'in existence. Land-eornmnnication 
between Southern Angara and Europe quite free. 

Pleistocene. — During last Glacial period northern parts 
of the Zone west of the Arctic Gulf under ice-cap i but land- 
communication easy between Angara and Europe south of 
the Ice-cap, including Mesopotamia. There were now three 
main Land-Zones— 

(1) Geeat Noetheen, touching the South at and near 
Spain, and,inthefar East, extending southwards in 
Malaysia. 

(a) Geeat Central, area of characterization of a new 
type of man, i.e. Dark-WMte man — once called the 
•^^Aamu/^ race. 

(8) Great Southeen, i.e. South America, Africa, and 
Australasia. 

Ethnic amalgamations, along meeting zonal margins, now 
begin — 

(< 3 r) Between Yellow Man and Black Man in Malaysia. 

(S) Between Yellow Man and Dark- White Man near 
Caspian, thus giving birth to the Wolf-Race of Num- 
Ma, or Si-Nim — the wilderness country extending 
vaguely eastwards from Zagros to Chinese Turkestan. 

(c) Between Ka^si of Zagros and Elam and Dark-White 
aborigines (Aamu ?) of Aram, thus giving birth to 
the Hittites. 

{<iJ) Between Yellows and Dark-Whites (Aamu ?) of Meso- 
potamia at a comparatively recent stage of human 
development, thus giving birth to the Sumerians/' 

{e) Between Blacks and Dark-Whites, notably in Africa 
and Arabia. 

Ill 

In this connexion it may be useful to note the views 
of Professor G. Elliot Smith. In his recent book on Tie 
after accepting JEdnard Meyer^s chronolop^ 
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wWeh’esfcimates B.o. 84jOO-fii? as the approximate epoch of the 
begianiiigS' of 'Dyaasfcio history in Egypt^ 'ho states; that, the, 
hlendiags of so-called Semitic and ' Sumerian ■ cultures ia 
Babylonia took place long ' after ■ this epoch. ,He holds ; that:' 
the germs of Elamite and Sdm3riaa civilization m’^ere planted - 
in feheii respective domains by people equipped with the arts" 
and customs of Egypt who had previously Been exploiting 
Southern Arabia and Eastern Africa for resins^ incense, etc. 
That these civilizers came by sea is suggested, he says, not 
merely by Sumerian tradition, but also by the two facts {a) that 
the civilization of Mesopotamia originated in the extreme 
south on the shores of the Persian Gulf and (i) because the 
ram-or goat-headed Sumerian god Enki— -the homologue of the 
deity Khnum particularly associated in Egypt with Elephantine 
— acquired a fish body and tail in Sumer, for the reasou that 
he is reputed to have come out of the waters of the Persian 
Gnl£^^ This, of course, mn^t be set against the Indian argu- 
ment that the Oaimes story supports the theory of a possible 
Sumerian origin from India. Professor Elliot Smith is strongly 
of opinion that the peoples in ancient Mesopotamia, commonly 
called Semites and alleged to have originated from Arabia, 
were not Semites at all. In this, of course, he is quite right. 
They were Dark-Whites, i.e. local Aamu aborigines of the 
Great Central Land-Zone. Professor Elliot Smith, however, 
calls them Armenoids, because they were vanquished by 
Syrians (Amorites) these Armenoids of Northern Syria'*'* 
who pushed their way into Mesopotamia later. As a matter 
of fact, the Amorites were neither Semites nor Armenoids. 
Originally they were a ruddy-blond folk hailing from Old 
Mediterranean regions. Subsequently, no doubt (through 
contact with the Hittifes), they got an Armonoid overlaje 
Indeed (through Hittites and Kassites), aU aboriginal Western 
Asia did — ^but that is all. The fact that these northern peoples 
of Western Asia acquired what is commonly called the Semitic 
speech, because of its undoubted afiSniths with Arabi0| 
Hebrew, etc.,; seems to puzzle Professor E.^Spaith® He even 
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says it is not known how it came to pass. But it *« known. 
It is very simple. Like these northern peoples, the inhabitants 
of Virestern Arabia (the real homeland of the Semites) were 
genuine autochthons of the Great Central Land-Zone. But in 
each local area the ethnos was only the species of a more widely 
diffused genus. Hence, within certain limits of longitude, each 
country, north or south, spoke its own “ dialect as it were, 
of a language that in many respects was common to all. This 
common language happens to have acquired the convenient but 
arbitrary name of “ Semitic.” In Akkad the inhabitants—the 
“ black-headed ones ” of the Tablets— -were originally Dark- 
Whites, or Aamu ( Moonworshippers ?). Southwards, in adjoin- 
ing Sumer, the situation was somewhat different. There, the 
population was of two sorts : (a) Original Dark -Whites, like 
those in early Akkad, and {«) another stock (probably Yellows), 
to whom the name “ Sumerians ” more particularly applies. In 
this connexion, however, Professor E. Smith seems to hold 
peculiar views. He appears to regard the Sumerians as one 
homogeneous community, and, as such, representatives of what 
he calls the “ Brown race”— my Dark- Whites. As a matter of 
fact, the population in Sumer was, as I have said, twofold— one 
portion Dark- Whites i (Professor E. Smith’s " Brown race ”) 
and the other portion probably Yellows of the North. These 
last, whose language was agglutinative, were the Shmerians 
proper. The general position seems to have been this. 
Western Asia, in remote antiquity, was the meeting-place of 
two distinct land-zones — (1) the unimaginably ancient Great 
Northern Zone (home of the Yellows, especially in Angara) 
and (2) the less ancient Great Central Zone fhome of the Dark- 
Whites, or Aamu— Professor E. Smith’s “ Brown race”). All 
in course of time, got an “ Armenoid ” (Ka^site and Hittite) 
overlay. The Yellow element in Sumer at first had their own 
Northern civilization— incalculably old. This apparently blended 
with the civilization of the Dark- White aborigines. Later 

Ifo®*.— FroM thase oanio the fj(br-AmA, or ‘Air-Aamn, i.e. the Ataraiaites, 
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accoi'diug to Professor E. Srnitli— i.e. after say b.c. 3400“” 
Egyptian civilization ean»e in from the Sonthj by sea (ttie 
Oannes tradition) ; and, still later, entering by the North, from 
the Amorite West, there was the “ Armenoid '' overlay from 
Syria. Yet another hypothesis may be mentioned— my own 
idea that Mitaniii (not Amora) was the source from which, m 
the remote past, the Dark-White aborigines of Akkad received 
their higher culture. In those days Mitanui was supreme. She 
represented an ethnical and cultural immigration from the Old 
Mediterranean West. This had blended with the local aborigines 
and culture of the i^reat Northern Land Zone. Hence, the 
Mitannians who civilized Akkad were a fair but mixed race 
semi-Rosy-blond, and semi-Yellow. All these views, therefore, 
have to be set against each other and considered. Indians, of 
course, are quite entitled to advocate their theory of a possibly 
Indian origin for the Sumerians. Certainly the Dark-Whites, 
in a modified form, extended as far as India. But the Dark- 
Whites of “ Siimer ” are only half the “ Sumerian " problem. 
There were also the Yellows, with their agglutinative language. 

Can we imagine an agglutinative language coming from India, 

except from the Dasyus ? Further, we must not forget that 
the Indian theory envisages only a possibility, and that, 
in any case, it is but one of several theories. Which of them 
all is the most probable ? Which best accounts for all the facts, 
i.e. such few facts as we are sure of ? Perhaps some further 
lucky “ fiud ” will clear up the position. At present, Harappa 
and Mohenjo'Daro notwithstanding, it is undoubtedly very 
nebulous, yet fascinatingly so. 


tV.~Totemism and Belig:ion. 

By Rai Babadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M A., B.l,., M L O. 

The comparatively primitive coaceptioa of an intimate 
relation between a gronp of kindred people on the one hand 
and a class of animals or natural ( and sometimes artificial ) 
objects on the other, and the customs and practices arising 
out of such conception, forms one of the most interesting 
phenomena of ''primitive’^ cnlture. As to the nature and 
origin of that conception various theories have been advanced 
and no unanimity has yet been arrived at by anthropologists. 

We have first the « guardian-spirit ’ ' theory started in the 
seventeenth century by the Jesuit missionaries in North 
America and revived at the presmt day by Dr. Franz Boas, 
Mr. Hill-Tout, Miss Alice Fletcher and others ; we have next 
the nick-name ” theory of Herbert Spencer who would derive 
totemism from the primitive custom of naming children after 
animals or natural objects from some accidental circumstances 
or fancied resemblances and later misinterpreting these meta- 
phorical names as having their origin in facts and paying 
to these supposed animal or other ancestors reverence due 
to real ancestors ; and the analogous “ sobriquet theory of 
Andrew Lang and » heraldic badge " theory of Keane ; we Lave 
then the « transmigration ’’theory of Wilken and Tyler who 
regard the totem as the bridge over the gap between a elan 
of men and a species of animals so that they “become 
united in kinship and mutual alliance then there is the 
" economic ” theory of Dr, Haddon who holds that totems were 
originally the animals or plants on which the local groups of 
people chiefly subsisted and after which they were named by 
their neighbours j and, fiually, the " conceptional ” theory of 
Sir James Frazer, superseding both his first theory (namely, 
the external soul theory according to which totemism 
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originated in tlie doctrine of external son! or tlie snpposed 
possibility of depositing the souls of living people for safety 
in external objects such as animals or plants which the 
human clan would- accordingly refrain, fro-m iilling^ eating 
or injuring) and his second theory, (according to which 
totemism originated in a system of magic designed to 
supply a community with the necessaries of life — especially with 
food and drink) according to which (third theory) totemism 
originated in a primitive explanation of the mysteries of 
conception and childbirth of which the true causes were 
unknown and a child was believed to enter into a woman 
from something outside her at the moment when she first 
felt it stirring in her womb. 

The object of the present paper is not to seek to trace 
the origin of the first 'application of names of animals or 
plants or other objects to human groups or clans, but to 
set forth a few data relating to totemism which came under 
my observation and which might throw some light on the 
development of totemism as an institution, and perhaps on the 
inner nexus, if any, of the totemic complex appearing in varying 
forms in different parts of the world. 

I shall first state my facts and then proceed to discuss 
their logical implications. And I shall begin with totemic 
custom and belief among one of the most primitive tribes of 
Chdta Nagpur, known as the Birhors or Jungle-men 
They roam about from forest to forest and hill to hill in small 
bands called tan das of about five or six families, living ‘on 
monkeys and other game, wild berries and tubers and by the 
manufacture of ropes and strings out of jungle fibres which 
they exchange with plains-people for grains. The different 
ta:gLdas or Birhdr camps scattered in different parts of Chota 
Nagpur bang loosely together as a tribe, the only bond 
between them consisting in the tradition of a common origin 

* Since this article was sent for publication the author has hronght out 
a monograph on the ‘^Birhoys which maybe consulted fora detailed account 
of Birhop totemism. 
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and the possession of a common tribal name, common 
language, common occupation, and, more or less common 
customs and institutions. The tribe is divided into a number 
of exagamous totemic olans or “ gotras (I have come across 
over 40 of them) mostly named after some animal, plant, 
fruit, flower or other natural or sometimes artificial object. 
Eating, killing or destroying one's clan totem is regarded 
by the Birhor as equivalent to killing a human member 
of the clan, and the reason assigned by the Birhor for 
abstaining from, or preventing others from, killing or des- 
troying his totem is very significant. This is that in the 
event of any diminution in the number of the totem 
animal, plant, or other object, the clan too will sufEer 
a corresponding diminution, and conversely the elan will 
multiply in proportion as the totem species or class multiplies 
Thus It will be seen that the life of the clan is believed to be 
bound up with that of his totem, the same life-stuff or vital 
force animating both the human elan and the totem class. 

The next point about Birhor totemic belief that demands 
attention is that although the Birhors do not believe in the 
actual descent of a clan fro m its totem, they appear to find, as 
some other tribes do, some resemblance in ihe temperament 
or the physical appearanc e of the members of a clan to that 
of their totem animal or plant. Thus, it is said, that Birhors 
oftheGidhi or vultm-e clan have, like the Gidhi, little hair 
on the crown of the head ; those of the Lopung elan are 
generally short but plump like the (myrobalan) fruit j 

those of the Ludamba clan are short and Jean like the Mamda 
flower ; people of the Geroa dan, it is said, resemble their 
totem bird in the absence of nails on their toes and the premature 
decay of their teeth ; people of the Murum elan are said to be of 
medium height and irascible in temperament, like the Murum 
Mag, and so forth. Such are a few indications of a belief in 
Idle identity of a human clan with Its totem animal, or bird, 
'dijplaht, or fruit or other bbject. So "far there is hardly any 
difficulty } for the recognition of the vital identity, or at any rale 
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intimate nnioD, of - the human clan with their totem class -has- 
been observed by investigators among other totemic tribes in 
difEerent parts of the world. I shall now proceed to a more 
diffieult task and seek to show that this supposed resemblance 
or identity does not end here — it is not merely confined to the 
physical constitution and temperament of the human clan and 
their totem but extends to their spiritual substance or sonl-stii'II. 
Some totemic rites and customs which I have observed among 
the Birhors and among a few other Chota Nagpur tribes appear 
to me to indicate this belief in the spiritual identity o! the 
human clan or totemic society and their clan-totem as well as 
their clan-god. The ceremonies observed at the clan sacrifices of 
this tribe first suggested the idea to my mind. It appeared to 
me that the human clan and their totem class were not only 
conceived by the tribal mind to be animated by the same life- 
force or vital energy, but that the clan, its totem and the 
clan-god were all similarly regarded as sharing in the same 
soul-force or spiritual energy. 

The principal clan sacrifice of the Birhors is known as the 
Buru-bonga puja or sacrifices to the Hill-god (which is the 
same as their clan-god), the main features of which are briefly 
as follows 

Once a year at every Birhdr encampment or settlement the 
men of each clan assemble on some open space outside their 
group of leaf-huts to offer sacrifices to their clan-god which 
is the presiding spirit of the hill reputed to be the original 
home or cradle of the clan, and generally identified with the 
hill itself. This clan-spirit is significantly called Ora-bonga 
or “ home-god by the migratory ( Uthlu) Birhors and Burn- 
bonga^^ m ^^mountain-god^' by the comparatively settled [Jdghi) 
Birhors. At these clan sacrifices, in which members of other 
clans may not take part, the eldest member of the clan officiates 
■as sacrifieer. A mystic diagram with four compartments is 
■drawn on; ^thc ground" with rice-flour, and in otfe of these 
■■compartments the sacrificer sits down with his face turned in the 
direction of the ancestral hill or hum of his clan and, what is 
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more important in the present discussion, some part or symbol 
of his totem animal or plant or other object is placed in another 
compartment of the diagram, as an emblem of the totem as also 
of the clan and perhaps of the clan-god. Thus, men of the 
Ludumha clan place on this diagram a luAumla flower which is 
their totem, those of the Murum clan place a bit of horn, or skin 
of the Mwu,ni {nilgai orportax pictu) ; those of the lendua elan 
place a twig of the Keond {Biospyros melanoxglon) tree ; those 
of the Geroa clan place a wing of the geroa bird } those of the 
Andi clan place a bit of the skin of the Audi (wild cat) ; those of 
the Chaull Hembrom clan place a handful of arua rice {eJiauli) 
and also a hive of the ierom fly ; those of the Ehe Hemhmn elan 
place a little rice-husk (here) ; those of the Khiidi Eembrom clan 
place some broken grains {Mudi) of rice ; those of the Saunria 
elan place a handful of sdwri or wild grass ; those of the Gidhi 
clan place a claw or wing or feather of the gidhi or vulture ; the 
Jethseria clan place some flower which blooms in the month of 
Jeth (May-June) and the saerificer also sticks some of this flower 
in his ears, and so on. 

The totem emblem thus used at the clan sacrifices is, as I have 
said, evidently taken to represent the clan as a whole as also 
perhaps the clan-god or Bwu-honga, and the connexion between 
the human clan, their elan-totem and their clan-god or Bmu- 
longd would thus appear to be regarded as vital. 

In the ease of the bird or beast totems, the skin, horn, claw 
or wing used as an emblem to represent the clan at the pv.jai is 
obtained by members of the clan not by killing or destroying the 
bird or beast with their own hands but through men of some 
other clan to whom they are not taboo. And the horn, or claw, 
or skin, or wing, once secured, is carefully preserved and carried 
about in. the "spirit-basket’* or "god-basket” {honga-khanehi) for 
use at the pujas as often as may be required. So intimate and 
vital is the connexion between the clan and its totem and the 
clan-god that the totem emblem thus used at the pujm is 
evidently taken to represent the clan as a whole as also the 
dam-god or Bir&’iangi. ^ , t 
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An observation of their totemie ceremonies appears to me to 
lead to the inference that the elan^ the clan totem, the elan-god 
and the hill which is reputed to be the cradle of the ckn are not 
only associated together in thought and ritual in the tribal mind 
but are intuitively identified with one another as analogous 
aspects of the same mystic force or power of the nature of the 
Melanesian mana which forms the basis of their world view 
— their science and religion. 

Another point worth noticing in this connexion is that like 
the supposed resemblance of the Birhor to his totem in physical 
features and temperament, some Birhor clans are supposed to 
jDOssess the same magical powers that their Buiu-bongas or 
clan-gods are believed to possess. Thus, the Here Hembrom 
and the Khudi Hembrom ckns are said to have power ov’er the 
weather. It is said that when high wind is approaching, if 
a man of either of these clans pours a jug of water either on 
the iliJian (spirit-seat) or in front of the tribal encampment and 
orders the storm to turn aside, the storm will immediately take 
a different direction, and even though it may blow hard on the 
countrj' all around, the hill or jungle in which these clans may be 
encamping will remain quite calm and undisturbed. The reason 
why the men of these clans are said to Lave power over the 
storm is explained by saying that their Buru-bdngas 
(mountain-gods) or^* Ora-bongas (home -gods) being situate to 
the north, which is the home of storms, are the maliha (masters 
or dispensers) of storms. Members of the Jagseria Latha elan, 
whose ancestral home and home-god i^Ora-bonga) are further 
north than those of the Here Hembrom and Khudi Hembrom 
clans, are, for similar reasons, credited with the power of 
controlling monsoon rains and high winds in the same way : 
just as storms and rains abate their force when they approach 
the ancestral hills of these clans on the north, so do they abate 
their force as soon as they approach one of their present 
settlements or encampments wherever it may be situate* Thus, 
we see how, in this tribe, just as the men of a clan axe believed 
to partake of some of the physical features and other qualities 
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.of their elan totems, so also they are believed to share in the 
magical or spiritual powers of their clan-god or hill-god 

{Buru’^Bongdf) 

A .further fact which might appear to indicate that the clan, 
the totem and the clan-god are all conceived of as unided by 
some mystic bond or vital spiritual connexion is the similar 
treatment by a Birhor clan of their clan-totem and their clan-god. 
Thus, when a man of the Murum clan chances to come across 
a^ murum (stag) he must cover his eyes and move away ; and 
similarly when in the course of his wanderings a Birhor happens 
to come near the hill which is his Buru-bonga or clan-deity he 
must turn aside and take a different route. In fact no member 
of a Birhor clan will, on any account, enter or even go within 
a distance of a mile or two of his Buru-bonga unless some family 
of the clan may happen to be still living there. 

The Birhor apprehends that by having so long stayed away 
from their hill-cradle or Buru-honga, and thus having been out 
off from direct communion with it, they are no longer in tune, 
so to say, with the spirit or spiritual energy or mana 
of his Buru-bonga ; and thus direct communion with the spirit 
will be too much for his own attenuated “ mana ” which is the 
measure of his spiritual capacity and consequently likely to prove 
harmful and dangerous. But at a safe distance, amidst his 
own group-fellows, he does not lack courage to seek communion 
with the Buru-bonga represented by the totem symbol in his 
encampment and at his clan-saorihoes, and such communion, 
effected by a participation in the sacrificial meat offered to the 
clan-god, restores his courage in times of difficulty and danger 
and produces an;attitude of joyous fellowship or camaraderie with 
the spirit. In fact, this sense of good fellowship with his gods 
is a noticeable feature of Birhor mentality and their religions 
attitude. Thus, when an Uthlu or migratory group of Birhors 
leave their encampment in one jungle and start for another 
jungle, each family carries a tiny bamboo-box called bduga-peti 
or spirit box in which is placed a bamboo-tube containing rice 
for uSq at the ‘^erifices to the Ora-bongi, together with the 
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emblem of the elan-totem whereas the other deities or spirits of 
the eommunitj are carried in a spirit basket. The wo oden pegs^ 
stones or lumps of clay that represented the different spirits at 
the now abandoned spirit-seats are upturned and the spirits 
are familiarly hailed and told^ Come along I We are going to 
such-and-such a jungle and the spirits, it is said, readily troop 
into the spirit-box and the spirit-basket with which a man called 
Bonga-gogoni (god carrier) walks away a short distance in 
advance of the party. 

Thus, a consideration of the ritual observed at the clan 
sacrifices of the Birhor, the Birhor^s behaviour towards his totem 
and his customary mode of speaking about it, would seem to 
indicate that totemie beliefs and customs might have originated 
in a vague and indefinite notion as to different cosmic principles 
or forces — corresponding to analogous or related forces in 
different parts of the cosmic world, — being immanent in different 
hills and in the human clans who are traditionally believed to 
have originated on those hills as well as in the fauna and flora 
of such hills. The emblem of his own clan which the Birhor 
places in a mystic diagram while sacrificing to his Buru-bonga 
or clan-god may not unreasonably be supposed to symbolize this 
totemie principle conceived of as a mystic force or mana 
immanent in his clan and in the hill {hurm^) which formed the 
original home of his clan as well as In the species of animal or 
plant or other object which constitutes his totem and which 
might have formed a prominent feature of his hill cradle. Such 
a conception would appear to be in consonance with the power- 
cult which appears to be of the essence of the religion of the 
Birhor and other tribes on the same plane of culture. The 
primitive totemite does not, indeed, actually regard the totem 
as a god, or offer sacrifices to the animal or blood or plant or 
other object which forms bis totem, as relatively more advanced 
tofcemic tribes such as the Oraons of Chotsa Nagpur or the Bhils 
of Rajputana and Guzerat sometimes do, hut, as I have said, the 
clan, the clan-totem, the clan-god and the hill or lurit which 
is reputed to be the cradle of the clan, are not only associated 
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together in thought and ritual by the Birhor but might appear 
to be intuitively associated with one another as analogous 
aspeefs of the same supernormal mystic power or force which 
forms the basis of their world .view. l:}x% Buru-ldnga or the 
hill-cradle of each Birhor clan which in its infancy sustained 
and nourished the clan and its totem class, it may be inferred 
name naturally to be regarded by the tribal mind as the 
great perennial reservoir of spiritual energy or spiritual grace 
ot the distinctive type from which the human clan as also its 
totem animal or totem plant replenish their own spiritual energy, 
so as to be able to secure good luck in the food-quest and in 
health, general well-being and progeny, and resist the evil 
innn.ence of harmful spiritual energies or powers* 

The clan also as the embodiment or stock of the spiritual 
energy that moves its members came to be intuitively regarded 
as a source of strength to its individual members, and the name 
of the totem animal or plant embodying or expressing something 
of the same kind or type of energy as the elan was taken as an 
appropriate name to typify the particular type of spiritual energy 
shared by the human clan and the totem class. The human 
clan and its totem were, and to some extent are, both believed to 
be animated by the same spiritual energy of which his hill-eradle 
or Buru-Bonga is the great reservoir and from which the 
human clan and its totem class both derive physical as well as 
spiritual strength and sustenance, and therefore both stand to 
each other as spiritual brothers (or guru bhnu, so to say — 
disciples or “ sons of the same spiritual sponsor). 

And thus it may not be an unjustifiable inference that 
totemisra is one of the forms in which the relio-ious feelino- 
expressed itself in a sociological aspect among eei^ain tribes at 
an early stage of culture, 

^ As regards Sir James Frazeris argument that totemism 
is a system which is ‘Hhoronghly democratic and cannot 
properly be called a religion at all, since a man looks upon his 
totem as his equal and friend, not at alibis superior , it may 

culture, religion is, 

ill fact'i MOT& or |ess 4®iB09ratici, ^ ' 
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This, I believe, is the experienee of most first-hand investi« 
gators of primitive culture. Thus, the Birhor^s behaviour 
towards his gods and his mode of speaking about them leave 
no doubt in my mind that he regards his gods and spirits as 
his equals, the dlfiEerenoe in power or mana/*^ being one of 
degree only (such as may conceivably exist between one man 
and another ). 

Although this possession of superior ^'inana^^ or mystic 
power invests the gods or spirits with a certain sacredness 
they share with mortals the same human appetites and human 
desires, and are as anxious as they for food and other physical 
necessities and a regular supply thereof. As with human 
beings, their enjoyments of food is enhanced when they join 
with their fellows, whether human or non-human, in a feast. 
While offering sacrifices to the h/ints or spirits of a Birhor 
settlement, the Naya, or Birhor priest, addresses the spirits, 
saying, — Here I offer you the head and neck of these animals. 
IFe shall eat it and so will too After sacrifice, the men 
join with the gods or spirits in the consumption of the sacrificial 
meat and the bonds of fellowship between the human community 
and the spirit-world are thereby renewed and strengthened. 

In another Chota Nagpur people known as the Taiparias — • 
a section of the Muncla tribe who migrated, generations ago, 
from their original home in the Tamar Pargaiia of the Eanchi 
district to what is now the Singhbhum district, we find some 
traces of similar customs and belief regarding the elan Burn 
Bongss. Tamaria custom and belief appear to represent a 
stage of the Buru-Bonga cult intermediate between the more 
primitive custom and belie? of the Birhorsand the comparatively 
advanced custom and belief of the Mundas of the Eanchi district. 
Here it is interesting to note that the primary signification of 
the term buru in the Munda languages~Mundari, Santali, 
Ho, etc. — would appear to have been the same m that of bonga^ 
namely, a god ; ^ but among the Mundas, Hos and Santals 


1 ^ OampbelFs SantaUJSn^Ush McUomry {189S), p. 8^. 
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it has^ now come to mean a “ mountain or hill, and the 
Taniarias now generally use the term to signify a '' jungle 
The Buru-Bonga of the Taiparia clan occupies the most 
prominent position in the Tamaria pantheon ; and with this elan 
Buru-Bonga the Tiiparias associate a spirit called the Nage 
J^ra of the elan. The former is said to be the spirit of the hill 
or rather jungle which formed the cradle of the clan, and the 
latter to be the spirit of the most prominent spring or pool of 
water in such jungle. According to the Tamarias of the present 
day, the Nage-Era of a clan is the wife of the Buru-B5nga of the 
clan. Whereas other spirits are more malevolent than benevolent, 
these two spirits are ordinarily beneficient and protect the 
membere of the clan from the evil attentions of other spirits, 
although they bring sickness or other calamity to the members 
of the clan only when there has been any remissness on their 
part to offer the prescribed saoridoes. His elan Buru-Bonga 
helps the Taiparia In procuring food and his clan Nage Era 
helps him in securing healthy progeny. Before entering upon 
any important undertaking the Tamaria takes a vow {agom) of 
offering some particular sacrifice to his Buru-Bonga when the 
undertaking will prove successful. The meat of the head of the 
fowl or animal sacrificed to the Buru-Bonga may be eaten 
only by the sacrificer and also by other members of the family 
or elan who may have remained fasting from morning till 
the sacrifice is over. The rest of the sacrificial meat may be 
taken only by male members of the clan at the place of the 
sacrifice but neither by women nor by men whose wives may 
be in the family way. The eating of this sacrificial meat 
is regarded as a sacrament and is called Jdm-Jilu (eatino' 
the flesh). Besides its totemie clan name, each Taiparia 
clan is also distinguished from other clans by the name of 
its Buru-Bonga or presiding spirit of its jungle cradle. And 
it is significant that at marriage negotiations of the Taiparias 
the firfct inquiry made is as to the names of the respective Burii- 
Bongas of the two families which is considered equivalent to 
inquiring, as to thmr g§fti or totem name. Thus the dan-totem. 
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the traditional Bill or jungle ciadle of the clan^ and the Biru- 
Bdnga or spirit of that hill are all identified in tbou^’ht bj the 
Taiparia, although they do not,' like the B iiiiors, make , use ' ' of . 
any emblem of their totem at the saeriiice to the Buru-Smgd 
of the clan. 

Besides the ancestral and ancestral Nage Era of 

a clan, each Tamaria settlement now situate by the side of a jungle 
has to offer sacrifices to the spirit of that jungle as well as to that 
of the prominent spring situate in its neighbourhood ; and these 
are called respectively the Bum-Bongd and the Nage-Era of the 
village or locality. This local Buni-Bdngd local Nag-Era 
have no connexion with the clan and are accordingly considered 
as of far less importance than the clan Bur%-Bdngd and the 
clan Nage-Era which are, as we have seen, vitally connected 
with the clan and the traditional home of the elan. Thus these 
local Buru-Bongas and local Nage-Eras are of no account in the 
present discussion. 

As for the Mundas still living in the Tamar pargand of 
the Eanchi district, we find the clan Buru-Bongd or Kili Bum- 
as they are called, still occupying the same prominent 
position in their pantheon aa among their Tfiiparia brethren 
now settled in the Singhbhum district. Members of any clan 
living away from the neighbourhood of their ancestral k&ru 
or hill, offer sacrifices to their clan Bdfu^Bdngd in front of a new 
ant»hill which is brought and set up at the place of sacrifice as 
an emblem of the Buru-Bonga. This ant-hill which resembles in 
shape a hvtf^ or hill takes the place of the skin, claw or other 
emblem of the clan-god and clan-totem used by the Birhors at 
their Buru-Bonga sacrifices. If we next turn to the main body 
of the Mundas living in the Ranchi district we come to what 
appears to be the last stage of the decay of the totemic Buril- 
Bonga Cult. At this stage, the Buru-Bdag§,s or clan-gods of 
the different elans settled within an area of several miles appear 
to have merged into aliigh god or general deity called by the 
Mundas the ^‘'Marang-bonga'^ or Marang-Buru (lit. '' Great god 
or Great mountain and also Bm^Brnga. Except in a few 
t ^ ' 7 Rm. J. 
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places^ tlic main body of the Munclas of the Eanclii Plateau no 
longer retain traditions of different hills or mountains having 
been the respective' cradles of different clans^ although particular 

■ hills and springs ia the. neighbourhood of their present settle* 
ments are regarded as seats of spirits of the local '^Burii-B5ug;a 

■ and Nage-Era ^'^ classes respectively. ■■ As for the superior 
Eoaga distinguished by the names of M&rmg JBum or Maha-- 
Bum or Bar-Pahar^ the most prominent hill within an area of 
several miles is now regarded as such, and sacrifices are offered 
to this deity outside their respective villages by the various 
Muncla villages situate within the area. This deity now ranks 
as the highest iu the Muncla pantheon next only to the inactive 
SuB'god or Supremo God known as Sing-bongaA 

The Munclas of the Ranchi District have evolved a mythology 
which may throw some light on the evolution of the modern 
Marang Buru or Marang Bonga ^ out of the ancient clan-gods 
or Buru-bongas. 

According to Mun da mythology, Marang-Buru (or Barnda) 
is the elder brother of Sing-bonga o? the Sun-god and Nage-Era 
is their sister ; and the three lived together when the accidental 
sprinkling of water on his body from the bellows of a liohar, or 
iron-smelter, caused defilement to Marang-Buni, his younger 
brother Sing-bdnga had to part company with him and went to 
live in the sky above, and his sister Nage-Era chose the waters 
for her abode, whereas Marang-Buru remained as the chief god 
on earth. Now, if we connect this myth with the Munda tradi- 
tion that an ancient race of iron-smelters called the Asurs were 
the first people with whom the Munclas came in contact on the 
Eonehi plateau, the story of Sing-bonga thus establishing 
himself in the heavens owing to the defiling contact with an 
alien race may xjot unreasonably be taken to indicate the 
borrowing by the Mundas of the idea of a high god or Supreme 

^ Rialey, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, VoL II, p. 103. 

, . ^ Eisley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ Vol. II., p.103. The Bimne Myths 
of the‘ Mt&ndas ia VoL III (pp4 SOI fE.) of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 

Mesemci . , ' ; ■ ■' 
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Deity from a more advanced people traditionally known tlirongli- 
oiit the Eanchi and Singhbhum districts as the Asurs® 

1 have elsewhere adduced reasons for inferring {Journal of 
the Bihar and Orma Besearch Society, VM3^ VoL IX^ pp, 370« 
898) that the Asur of Munda tradition may be identical with the 
Pre-Aryan Asura race represented in the Eig-Veda as contesting 
the valley of the Five Eivers and the Ganges and the Jamnna 
against the Aryan immigrants. This meloderm Asnra race 
would appear to have absorbed the indigenous black Nishada 
race of ancient Sanskrit literature, and when finally worsted by 
the Aryans^ a section of them retreated to Chota Nagpur where 
they were in their turn overpowered and absorbed by an intrusive 
short-statured, broad-nosed, Pre-Dravidian people — the ancestors 
of the present Miinda race. And it is probable that the idea of a 
Supreme Sun^god (the Sahita of the Eig-Veda) may have been 
introduced by the ancient Asuras among the Mundais. 

Although the Buru-B5nga or clan spirit has now been 
displaced from his supreme position in the Munda pantheon by 
his ^'younger brother Sing-Bonga, the clan or the society still 
appears to hold equal rank as a divine power with Sing-Bonga* 
In all his invocations to the gods and spirits, the Munda 
sacrificer begins Sirmdre 8ing-Bunga^ Otere Pancho^^ (^^Othou 
Singbonga that art in the sky, and ye Panch that are on Earth/^) 
The Mundas, it may he noted, use the Sanskritic word 
Pancho not in the literal sense of five or council of five 
but in the sense of the community or clan as represented by all 
its adult members. 

The H5 s of Singhbbum now recognize two principal deities, 
Sing-Bonqa and Nage-Erd, and always begin their invocations 
to the spirits (whose number is legion) by calling upon their 
two principal deities as follows : — Bing^ Bongo, ^ otere 
Mge-erd ''O (Thou) Sing-honga which art in the sky, and 
(thou) Nage-era which art on the earth According to the 
Hos, Nagi-era is regarded as the partner or wife and not, 
m among the Mhpdis, the sister of Sing-Bonga. In the Hd 
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pantheon, next to Sing-Bonga and Nage-ErS, ranks Marmg- 
Bonga or Mardng-Buru or Biipub JDisvm Bongo, who appears 
to be identical with the Bongd of the Mundas. The 

Hos also recognize local Burn Bongas just as the Taip arias 

ani! the Mundas now do. 

The Kharias of the Eanehi district — a tribe allied to the 
Mundas— also exhibit the same stage of the decay of the Buiu- 
Bonga cult, ^ Like the Mundas, they too have merged the clan 
Buru-Eonga into a more general Mardng-Buru Bonga to whom 
saorilices are offered by a number of villages within some 
disknce of a prominent hill. The Kharias always face west 
while oEering sacrifices to Marang-Euru, as tradition points to 
tie west as their original home. 

Ihus, Cho^ Nagpur evidence appears to me to suggest the 
inference that totemism, though not indeed the source of all 
religion, is one of the aspects in which the religious feeling (or 
the sense of the “ sacred” ) expressed itself among certain tribes 
at a certain stage of culture,~that it is, in fact, an aspect of 
« animism ” or rather “ animalism ” and, as such, of early religion, 
though not the whole of it. True, the sociological aspect of 
totemism is of essential importance ; but it is no more essential 
than its religious aspect with which it is vitally interlinked. 

In fact, the two aspects would appear- to be twins bom of the 
same primitive world-view. 


BIISCELLAM^OITS COTTSIBI3'TIOSS» 

I.— Mote on tlie Cult of tiie Fillar^^godliag 
Laiir Baba. 

' By Kalipada Mitra® ■ B«L. / 

Mr. S. 'C. Mitra in liis aceonnt of tins godJmg' (vide 
Tolume pages I 425 . tt says ■ that the name of , the ■ 

Yillage itself^ viz. Laimya Araraj (:Z0 miles south-west of 
Matihari) is derived from th.Q Lam\ or the Phallus'^ ^ the 
appellation given by the villagers to the famous stone-pillar of 
■■ Asoka. Another pillar- of Asoka- in another village (14 miles 
north-west of Bettiah), similarly worshipped m the phallus^ 
Zaur, is, I believe, equally responsible for naming it Lauri^a 
Nanclangarh. 

Two noticeable features are that — 

■- (i) the pillars are worshipped aS: the phallus aid 
(m) the pillars are styled Bhlm Singh Baba or ; Bhiaa Bali 
Baba, or the staff [lathi) of Bhim (e.g, the Asoka 
pillar at Pipariya, 82 miles north of Bettiah), 

More unwittingly than wittingly the unsophisticated villager 
recking little of history naturally attributed the existence of 
the huge pillars to the mythic hero, Bhim, for who else than he, 
the slayer of Eaksasa Vaka, the hurler of mighty trees and 
stones, could have used them as his staff, or have been petrified? 

Dr« Crooke says He (Bhimsen) is generally adored under 
the form of an unshapely stone covered with Vermillion or of 
two pieces of wood standing from 3 to 4 feet out of the ground 
which are possibly connected with the Wee idea towards which 
deities of this class do often diverge/^^ Vice mrm a stone 
"pillar could easily be taken for Bhlm Singh or his staff. 

'{ ^ An Introduction to the ocular Belig ion and IPolMore of Northern 

^ Indiu (AM. ed. of iSO-i), page Italics are nuae. 
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What is important to note is the association of the phallic 
idea with the atone — rude or in the form of a polished pillar. 
The pillar inter alia suggested to the primitive mind an idea 
of creative principle. “ The palm tree/^ says Dr. Inman, “ is 
figured in ancient coins alone, or associated with some feminine 
emhlem. It typified the male creator, who was represented 




as an apfigTit ttone, a pillar, a round tower, a tree-stump, an 
oak-tree, a pine tree, a maypole, a spire, an obelisk, a minaret 
and the like.’'^ “In the Uhga of India we have another 
instance of the use of pillar symbol ” (Op. eit. p. 43). This 
seems to have been the original idea, the 8iva lihga cultus 
being a later development on the decline of Buddhism which 
was gradually absorbed by the Saiva and Vaishnava cults. 

The lat or pillar of A^oka at Benares claimed to have a 
similar phallic significance. Mr. Wake observes; “ But the 
pillar symbol is not wanting to Buddhism itself. The columns 
said to have been raised by A4oka have a reference to the pillar 
of Seth. The remains of an ancient pillar supposed to be a 
Buddhist Lat is still to be seen at Benares, the word Lat being 
merely another form of the name of Tet, Set or Sat given to the 
Phffiuioian or Semitic deity."’* But “ the word Set means, in 
Hebrew as in Egyptian, pillar, and in a general sense, tbe 
erect, elevated, high. Moreover, in a passage of the Book of 

the Dead, Set, according to Bunsen, is called Tet ■”* 

Mr. Wake then connects Tet with Egyptian Thot (through 
whom Set was identified with Horns) and the Phoenician 
snake-god Taut, and identifies the Semitic deity Seth (Typhon) 
with the Saturn* of related deities of other peop les. No w, 

» c. s. Wake, Serpent WoriUp (1888) Ch. on PhallJam in Anoient.BeUgions, 
p. 19, Italics are mine. 

« Op.cii., p. 79. The equation will not, I am afraid, hw a moment s 
scrutiny at the hands of the philologist of to-day. I am quoting it for all that it 

, ‘Op. cii. ,p.B3. The title “erect” when given to a deity seems always to 
. imply a phallic idea ^.6B) ^ » 

'"r / *Qp, 6it.p. 75. “Saai, the Hindu Saturn, is encompassed by the Serpents 

and hence the piUar symbol of this primeval deity we may wdl suppose to he 
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the serpent^ the index of life ''and fertility/* h the symbol of Tet 

and Seth. 

Another - animal, the bull, signified fecundity and was 
venerated in most religions of antiquity, viz. of the Gentiles, 
the, - Chinese, the Celtic. Druids, . the Kimbri, the CoIcMaas, 
the Syrians, the Can aanites, .the Persians, the Hebrews, the 
Thracians’, the Greeks, the .Egyptians and the Hindus, being 
e.g. sacred to ' Baal, Moloch, ■ Mithra, Dionysos^ Bacchus, 

. Osiris (cf.,' the bull . Apis) , . and „ ^iva, Siva wears the snake 
as ornament, and the bull is his vehicle. He presides over the 
lingam^ and it is on Mount Meru, the central point of the 
earth (which elevates- itself as an immense phallus from the 
centre of an immense Yoni amongst the islands with which the 
sea is sown) that he.;., •.makes his cherished aboded'^ 

Mr. Wake makes some observations which, I am sore, 
cannot bo accepted at the present day, but which show bow' the 
phallic cult was at one time explained ; there can be no 

doubt that the lingam was an emblem of Buddh'i, as was also 
the lotus, which represents the same idea — the conjimction of the 
male and female elements, although in a higher sense perfect 
wisdom. The association of the same ideas is seen in the noted 
Ommani fadme / whmh. refers to the birth of 
Padmapani from the sacred lotus flower, but also there can be 
little doubt to the phallus and the yoni. We may suppose, 
therefore, that whatever the moral doctrine taught by Gautama, 
he used the old phallic symbols, although it may be with 

a peculiar application. I would suggest that instead of 

abolishing either, Gautama substituted for the separate symbois 
of the linga and the yoni, the association of the two in the 

reproduced ia the linga o£ the Indian Phallic god.** As to the identity of Siva 
and Saturn see Guigniaut Religions del Vo 1. 1, p. I67a. The 

Phoenicians and the Hebrews worshipped Saturn, the erect pillar god, who 
tinder different names appears to have 'been at the head of the pantheons of imost 
of the peoples of antiquity (p, 47)* 

« Mr. J. H. Bivett-'Carnac suggests that the snake is a " Symh3l of the 
phallus .** — SmJse Symbol m Indict (Eeprinted from J«A*S.B.) p.l3. 

Op. cit. p. GS ; also i), 71. 
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liogam.^. . If this were .so^^-we. can 'well, iinflerstaiid iiow^oii the 
fall of BuddliisBQ.j Siva' worsHp iiiay have retainecl this compound 
symbol/'^ (Op ciLpp. 73, 74})v ; ' ■ 

■ , 1 have only, to make clear that Mr. Wakens ^ opinion is based 
on books of authors', {sucb as the Tree^ aMl Serpent ■ W^of^hip of 
■Pergnssoa)' whose opinions are no' longer wholly tenable. ' 

.. ■' Stones— rude or polished— exp.ressly, w orshippedvas. ;lingain ...or 
otherwise, have been regarded by ; superstitious people as vitali. 
vitalising and fecundating. : It is extremely , difficult to inclie,.ate 
exactly the evolution of the idea in India, 


II—Tlie Beities of Jalkar ia tke District 
of Mong-hyr, 

By Kalipada MItra, Bf.A., B.Ii* 

A ma-n in Alonghyr used to make all tlie preliniiiiary 
arrangements for angling in a tank near tlie town by waj 
of clearing the aquatic plants, making the char (lit food) for 
the fisbesj etc, etc. One evening the man suggested that some 
ptija might be offered to Shikari JJaW, the godling controlling, 
it is said, the shikar of fishes. When the suggestion w^as 
accepted, the man brought soma [Catimhis Indica) and it 
was offered to the deity {ganja ekarhaoe) . Before haK an hour 
glided by there was a mighty pull at the rod and after a grim 
contest a large katl fish, rotund and happy, a good half maund 
in weight, was landed safely, accompanied by the hysteric 
ejaculation of the man, Jaye Skikarl Bdbd hi jai ! 

The man began to describe the powers of the godling and 
his kindred, the presiding deities of jalkar in the Monghyr 
district. I had recently an occasion to get corroboration of his 
statements* 

In January, 1925, I went to Babhana Kajagaon (in the 
Khagaria subdivision) and the locality round about on an 
excursion. I tramped along many jhiU and julhan^ such as 
ehdndmdri) owdrdh^ etc. A Mdldhd Keoi fisherman acted as 
my guide. He also called himself a Kol Keot. On further 
enquiry from the local zamindar if the man was a Kol I learnt 
that he was not a Kol but a Tiwar Keoi or a $elia (lit. one 
who nets fish) and one who was a jaldcaramga (one whose touch 
does not contaminate the water which is acceptable to the higher 
castes of the Hindus) . I did not find the ssamindar a well- 
informed man and consequently have no reason to doubt the 
^ Btatement of the guide. It may well be that the word Kol is 
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reminiscent *of an intermingling at some remote time between 
the Koh and the Keois. 

The man informed me that unless the deities were propitiated 
by proper rites not a single fish | would he eanght in the net 
and the fhikaddrs would be put to great loss. So before the 
net is thrown, at the head of the jaUcar sacrifices are offered 
to the ’deities. A bottle or two of country liquor, some ganja^ 
some burnt incense, were laid at a spot ceremoniously cleaned. 
No image is worshipped. I was told that for the ingratiation 
of the female deities vermilion and iron" bracelets were offered 
too. Goats ( sometimes castrated ) were sacrificed and not 
unoften cocks and hens. No Brahmin priests officiated, the 
Mdldhds themselves doing duty. Besides, the subsidiary 
spirits who were as a rule of Puckish nature and ever prone 
to take offence bad to he humoured and cajoled. As I was 
irudging along the c/idndmdn he pointed out to me some 
human skulls strewn about and in bated breath and whispering 
accents spoke confidentially, Look here, malik^ these, these 
have to be restrained from doing harpi ! I myself saw ghosts, 
spirits and mlecchs fret^ wlecolii) stalking about here in 

the twilight of morning and evening and even at noontide ! 
They do not appear now. 

The godlings, if propitiated, give an ample net of fish | 
otherwise a great loss would ensue* Primarily controlling the 
jaUar and the haul of fish, they have other virtues. 

I am giving a brief account of these deities. 

1. Amar Sia^Ii. 

% Kamlajl. 

These are particularly worshipped by the mdldlids who 
officiate at the ceremony. If manat (pledge) is made to them 
the right way wishes are gratified ; for instance, wild waterfowl 
can he shot or netted in abundance. Kamalji appears to be 
a female deity/ presiding over the river Kamld and an amusing 
story ( strongly smacking of ganja ) was related to me. 

■ ■ A 8aMb crossed her on horseback and getting to the^ other ■ 
bank boasted Mi l Hill have crossed I But lo 
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passed throBgli the horse, bisecting it in the twInWIng of an 

eye, the sundered sections of the hapless aninnal lying on either 

bank. I gave a start of surprise, but prudently did not 
enquire what happened to the rider ! These deities would even 
arrest the steam engines running on the lines, and would let 
them go when propitiated (which, I should think, oftenar 
happened than not)* 

8. Sultaia Khan. 

This deity was particularly worshipped by the Muhammadan 
ThiMian. He is a jagta, (lit. waking) mighty godling. If 
angry or set on by his hUgat (worshipper) , he would even enter 
the bodies of men, causing them to spit or vomit blood. When 
humoured by the sacridce of cocks and bens he would repay the 
pains by the return of a Ml and heavy net. He would otherwise 
gratify the wishes of his votaries , 

4. Gang©. 

The maUhH wanted to make a present of a hiUa fish to 
me, and inoidently referred to the golding Gango as the deity 
presiding over the catch of Uha fish in particular. I have 
a suspicion that she is the river Ganges in the local setting, 
for iiiZ^nfishis generally to be found in tbe Ganges, sailing 
up the river, it is said, from the sea, and rarely in other nvers. 
But to her have been grafted many powers unknown to her 
prototype. She would, for instance, transfer the fcctus from 
the womb of a pregnant woman to another woman, and the 
former to her great grief would find herself robbed of her precious 
tmasure. On persistent enquiry as to the manner of its happen- 
iug I was informed that the hUgat or the ^ th® goddjs 

was vouchsafed the knowledge to what woman the foetus would 
beiransferred and the villagers would find out the transferee. 

. The goddess descends on the and causes him, 

to utter oracles: 19W, one evening my attention 

drawn to certainartMes kept on my verandah, 

vermilion and which were brought there by the 

maidservant. I was informed that these things she ^ 

*o her house iust then against a particular funotion. A certai 
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, w Village near by in. tlie-' sixth month oi her pregoancy 

, foii.nd '.one day to her great' consternatioii and riiortifieatioD that 
she felt light and .was robbed. of. ''her burden. .It is said that she 
even perceived this .robbery for she ..felt for an hour that some a.i.iv 
was passing out of her.' ear* S.he fell ill immediately thereafter. 
She and her relations ascribed this spiriting away of her child 
to the malicious witehoraft of some magician. Some relation of 
tne maidservant who was a spirit doctor would counteract the 
evil, find out the malefactor, and cure her of the illness. I went 
to the place where this ceremony was to be performed at 8 p.m. 
A space under a pfpal tree was scrupulously cleaned, and on it 
I found the articles mentioned above together with the addition 
of a bottle of wine and some I was told that wicked 

magicians drive a nail into themomh [Kahta mardem) and thus 
empty it of the fmtus. This is done by the symbolic magic 
of a nail being driven through a bael or a mango tree in the narne 
of the girl aimed at. By coimtermagic the nail (a real nail, 
two or till ee inches in length) which had alreadyj through 
magic, been driven into the womb of the woman is said to be ex^ 
traeted during the operation from her arm or her leg. I waited 
for half an hour ; but as the spirit doctor had not come, the 
ceremony was to begin later and they said they would send 
for me when it began. They did send for me at midnight, 
but I confess to shame that I was too lazy to stir out. The 
girl was of course cured of the illness. I think this might 
have been a case of false or fatuous womb. 

Reference to the belief in the transference of the fuetiis 
from the womb of one woman to that of another occurs in 
a Jaina book called the Kalpamtra. Now Mahavira was bom 
in the womb of Brahmani Devananda. The gods suddenly 
remembered that he ought not to have been born in the womb of 
^ a Brahmani j it was a mistake and the convention was violated® 

, . it never has happened, nor does it happen, nor will it- 

' that Arahats, ^ Cakmvartlns, Baladevas, or Vasudevas, 


in. tbeipast, present or future, horn in low families,'' * 




fafflilieSj indigent 
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families, beggars^ families or bralimiEieal families [17]^^^* Tbo 
mistake was rectified and the ■ foetus of Malia¥ira was transferred ', 
from tbe womb of BrahmaBi Devananda to that of Trisala^^. tbc, ■ 
wife of Ksatria Siddharta.^ 

■ 5. Biiia Bliadri. 

My guide bad on tlie previous day appealed to .Gosam Udid ,.,. 
to give some shoot, and I shot a line wild goose Ow/cftl) 
and. some other wild waterfowls. But on, that lueldess- day all ^ 
appeal to mother Candmdri had been in vain, I know not why. 
This indifferent shoot was put down to bad ^dtid, and to 
some man with Boma lacchana crossing my path (lit. going 
before me) in the morning. I was led through a group of huts 
bolongiDg to Mushahars in the village of Itatnaba. I saw then 
a rectangular altar of earth (half a cubit in height, two cubits 
in breadth and three in length) with flowers thereon bearing 
a bamboo pole with ajed banneret fluttering on the top. No 
image was to be found. It was the mighty, ever- waking [jdgfa) 
and manifest {pdTgat) deity of jalkar won^hipped exclusively 
by the Mushahars with profuse libations of country liquor and 
offering of fowls, bnt chiefly of pigs, ten to fifteen being 
sacrificed at a time. The hymns sung in praise of the deity 
are said to be so entrancing as to heal the souls of people as 
it were. The deity protected the Mushahars from harm, and 
had other powers besides. 

The Mdldha explained to me that Amar Sing, Sultan Khan 
and Dina Bhadri had been men belonging to the class of votaries 
who worship them and that they have been apotheosized | and 
to give me a handy illustration he said that the local zamindar 
( who accompanied me ) who was so kind and charitable to his 
ryots would after his death become a deity and would demand 
fuja of them, and woe to him who would give umbrage to him® 
Bad men after death become, miBchievo us spirits, and peopl e 

» Jacobi, Kal^Citnlra, S. B. B. Vol. XXII, p. 256. 

» See Ilaray’s PP.140-J12. 
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ought to have a care. I found my guide wonderfully accurate 
in the explanation of the origin of the minted dettici? 

Thus we find two classes of deities, (1) the deified heroes, 
such as Amar Singh, Sultan Khan, Dina Bhadri (names) and 
Gosain Baba and Shikari Baba (surnaires?) and (‘2) de%Ues of 
tie river or jalhar after whom they are named, all females, such 
as Kamlaji, Gango, and Candmari. As no anthropomorphic 
images are fashioned and no Brahmin priests .officiate and in 
all cases gaUja or liquor offered, all that can be said is that 
such worship is non-Brahminic. It more or less amounts to, in 
the case of the male deities at least, of hero worship, the heroes 
being invested with far greater power for good and evil with 
an acquisition, now they are in the spirit world, of far more 
magical powers than when they were in the flesh and 
consequently demanding greater devotion and reverence from 
their votaries. The worship of river or hilar deities is animistic. 
The blood flowing in the veins of the votaries, the Malahi Kols 
and the Mushahars, is evidently non-Aryan j but the same 

blood flows in many high caste Hindus also, only perhaps in 
more diluted form (in Bengal at least). Worship is perhaps 
more or less cultural than ethnic. So to me to style such 
worship as merely « non-Aryan does not make for much 
oo»trib.to to knowWg.. Who W. how man, od 

-A.™" on.t.moaro.eall,“non-Ar,an“and how man, so- 

called "■ Aryans’' ate mor e “ noJ-Arjans ” than ' Aryans ? 

VaHUr* India (AUl ed. 1884), pp. ISSff. 



The Glories ©f Magadlia. 


A'Mo/s ConiplainU* 

1* I plead guilty to tlie 

eiiarge preferred against toe 
regarding my poor knowledge 
of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali, 
altlioiigli in my e^cplanation 
of some of tlie terms, I am, I 
venture to think often in very 
good company and if I may be 
pardoned for saying so, credit 
has been given to me for my 
honest attempt at the explana- 
tion of the terms in question. 


■ L Magadhaii ' gioiies :. 
are intelligible ,, in terms, , of 
Sanskrit, Prakrit ' and Pali 
cultures. To [plead a pmr 
kimoledge of the latter is to 
forfeit every right to speak 
about the former. (5) Company 
is no consideration. Every 
attempt at explanation is to be 
pronounced good or otherwise 
after being Judged individually. 
Then again, to be in good 
company is not neoessarily 
being good oneself. ''''Ati 
historical interpretation should 
try to be not cnlj kone$t but 
competent and adequate. 

2. What however, I protest 2. {a) The references in the 

review cover practically the 
against and 1 feel inclined whole book ; hence the charge 

naturally to do it rather strongly non-perusal is hardly fair.. 

^ The two particular cases refer- 

is, that Mr, A. B-S, has done illustrate the dangers of 

me the greatest possible in- misquotation. The reviewer 

did not indulge in generalities 

justice apparently by nottaking instances- 

tbe trouble to go even enrsorily Bloch on Bodh'Gaya and 

, , , TT • Jackson on Barabar Hills, 

through my book. He writes __ « Arobaiological 

that ‘‘ Al'chjeological results results touching Magadha by 
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touoliing Magadha by scholars 
liLe Bloch and Jackson are 
unknown to the Header of the 
Patna University”. A refer- 
ence to page 138 of my book 
gives the lie direct to his allega- 
tion about Blocbj while the 
lines on page 37 “ Students 
of ArchjBology must read notes 
on oldHajgriha (A. S, K. 1913- 
14) by Mr, J ackson who is 
undoubtedly the best authority 
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on Rajgir'”, will, I am sure, 
explain his motive in charging 
me with a crime with which 
I cannot at all by any means 
be said to be associated, either 
directly or indirectly. He 
charges me with not knowing 

that Magadha was outside the 
orthodox Aryavarta, ignoring 
altogether the fact that I tried 
tO| deal with this matter as 
oa pages §. 


scholars like Bloch and Jack- 
son (Bodk-Gaya and Batahar 
Hills) are unknown to the 
Header of the Patna Univer- 
sity (p. 19)— Eev. p. 97, 
The author says nothing 
about either. A careful 
reference to p. 138 reveals an 
obiter dictum of Bloeb about 
the non-invasion of Bodh- 
Uaya by Muhammadans. 
But about Bloch’s positive 
archsBological results touching 
the history of Bodh-Gaya 
itself — not a word. Again 
p. 37 mentions Ha]’glr. Bat 
Rajgir is supposed to be a 
different place from the Bara- 
bar Hills. The present re- 
viewer, to the best of bis 
knowledge, has never yet 
Gome across anj honest attempt 
by any very good company to 
identify the two. (g) With 
reference to the opening verse 
only (Rev. p. 96) the author 
is described as ignoring that 
Magadha was outside the 
orthodox Aryavarta. That 
verse in introducing the 
Glories of Magadha says 
“ where the earliest Bdmas 
were sung.^’ To claim at the 
same time that Magadha was 
outside the orthodox Aryavarta 
to say the least of it, 
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the substance of the Sanskiit 
^loka quoted in the Review has 
been given on page 0 (footnote). 

3.,,. I do, not want to refer to 
those remarks about Dr. Keith 
who is fully qualified to take 
care of : 

.Jv", Samadbas. ' 




disingenuous. The review'er 
has not failed to notice the hap- 
hazard' treatment of the same 
question later on, pp. 
the author ^^^hasj f probably 
found it tedious (Rev. p. 96 ). 

3. The last point (8}i is^ 
altogether imaginary. ' The ■ 
review contains no remarks 
■whatsoever about Dr. Keith. 

A. B4.. 


7 Ees. J-. 






IIiSTOEYOi- Kekala.—B/ S. P. PadmamUa Menon, B.A., B.l., 
M.B,.A,8. Edited Sakithijakmdan T. K. Kruhm Menon,. 

bA. Co eUn GoMrmaent Tress I, 19^4, 9|x6, fp. 

P'Ms lis, 8a 

This book purports to be a tistory of Kerala, written in the 
form of notes on Yisscber^s letters from Malabar. Jacobus Canter 
Vissclier, the writer of these letters, was Chaplain at Cochin 
(1717-17'’3) They are addressed to his friends at home and 
Ltain observations upon “ the manners and customs of the 

people, their laws, rites and ceremonies, the description of their 

iJ-doms, as well as their origin and their rnodes of govern- 

men\ and other similar subjects »(p. XX). Visscher’s objec 

was to record what he saw himself as well as what he heard 
from others. As contemporary records, Visscher s ^ 

of -reat value. Bat a foreigner, however well-eciui pped and 
painstaking, has some obvious limitations. A native^ of the 
country who has made a thorough study of the subject and 
is acquainted with indigenous tradition would be of help m 
corrohoration and elucidation. Mr. K. P. Padmanahha Menon 
has sought to fill the latter r81e. But a senes of disjointed 

letters on different topics, commented upon m the same fashion 

cannot claim to be a systematic his tory. The hook under discus- 
sion and similar monographs are more useful as a F^P^^tion for 
writinc^ an accurate history of Kerala than as that history itself. 

Mr Menon^s notes are valuable. He has taken into consi- 

,V: ■ deration the important researches by other writers, 

’ “ European, regarding the topics deait with y issc . 

some compressiou ani selection even in them wou d ave ma . 
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tlie book less bulky and taore readable. The priating and get* 
lip are good» ' 

■ A. BS. 

The Word op LiLLA. Tss Peophetess *— Sir Eichard TempUy 
: ; „ Bi. Gambndge Vnimrsitg Pre^s^ 19M. 8| x 5|j p* siii+ £9S’, 
Price iQs* neL. 

It is a rendering into Engllsli Terse,- witli annotations, of felie 
Palla-Tdkgdni or LaUWaMi^ being the Sayings of Lai DeJ or 
Lai Diddi of Kashmir (Granny Lai). She is also known as 
Lalisri or Lai the Great and Lilia Jogiawaii a mystic poetess 
of ancient Kashmir. She was a contemporary of Sayyid Ai 
Hamadani, the famons saint in the fourteenth century. Lalln 
. was a Saiva doginl and her sayings as spiritual maxiins are 
cherished treasures of CTOry Kashmiri,, whether Hijula or 
Alnsalman. She preceded the Mediseval Reformers of India — 
Eamananda, Kabir and others. Her sayings, apart from their 
undoubted poetic merits, are important in theihistory of Hinduism. 

The Royal Asiatic Society published the Jjalla-iydhagdni^ in 
1920, as one of its monographs (Yol. XVII). It was edited 
from the linguistic and philosophic points of view by Sir George 
Grierson and Dr. L. D. Barnett respectively. The present 
version is professedly for the ordinary reading public of England.. 
But critical students everywhere will read it with pleasure and 
profit. 

The book is divided into three parts : Pt. L The Sources 
of Lallans Religion; Part II. Lallan's Religion, Theory and 
Doctrine; Pt. III. Lallans Religion. Teaching. Lalla’s Word. 
There are, besides, an Introduction, a Concordance, an Index 
and a valuable Glossary of oriental terms. 

The translation, though free, breathes an Indian atmosphere 
c/. for instance Lalla’s progress to true knowledge through 
the metaphor of a cotton pod, p. xxxviii* The 

erudite exponent’s verification often soars into the region of real 
poetry. The artistic get-up i& fully in keeping with this truly 
delightful volume, 
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The Pakchataktiu Reconstiiucted. — Fol. I. Texi and Crikcd 
Jpparaim, FoL IL Introduciion and Trandation, Bp 
Jf-ranldin Jidgerton^ Assistant Professor of Samhrit in ih^ 
Vihiver sit p of Pennsylvania^ 9^x6^ pp, 4083 .^’4- 40(f. 

Ideto Haven ^ Conneoticut^ American Oriental Society ^ 19£4» 
Hertel mentions more than two hundred versions of the 
original Sanskrit Pancataatra in Indian, Pahlavi, Syriac, 
Arabic and various European languages. In the above-montioued 
two volumes, Professor Edgerton aims at collating and compar- 
ing all extant texts and translations and critically conjecture his 
way back to the original source. Vol. I gives the text bo 
reconstructed and the method of comparison with the materials 
is called the critical ajparatus. Vol. II discusses in detail the 
value of the method and materials and the results of reconstruc- 
tion. Incidentally it criticizes HertePs views regarding Inter- 
relationship of versions, and originality and un originality of 
particular stories. A translation follows of the Pahcatantra as 
it^ originally might have been according to Professor Edgerton. 

Botli the Text in Vol. I and examples cited in Vol. II. show 
the difficulty and the hopelessness of the task. Most of the 
emendations are at most plausible. The real utility of the book 
has not so much in its capacity to fix the original source as 
bringing the subsequent and successive sources together. About 
tlid date and authorship of the stories Professor Edgerton has 
nothing to add to Hertel. His supposition of a Deccan home 
against HertePs Kashmir view deserves consideration. Hertel 
is undoubtedly in the right in considering the Pafieatantra as 
a political text-book — the different internal divisions, the intro- 
ductory verse and the well-known scheme of Sanskrit writers on 
politics are all in HertePs favour. Professor Edgerton^s sugges- 
tions to the contxary are either irrelevant or inaccurate, 

A study of linguistic genetics is useful and Professor 
32 dgerton is to be congratulated on the vast amount of time 
and labour spent in its pursuit. These and the expenses of 
:.:i; printing, which is remarkably good, are a credit to the country 

that encourages such arduous undortakings, r ' 
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The Dattuvaijisa, — •EiUied a%(l hamlai-ed % Bt'mala Ckaran 
iam^PE.D,^ yi.A.^ with a uMe on' the of ike 

Diihdoa-mii m ihe ' Mistor^ of Pali Literature hj Dr, 'IF. 
Ptcde^ Pif.D. The Pwtijah Samhrit Series^ Lahore^ 10;^5. 

It is a liistory of tlia Toctli-ralic of taa Baddha« Ilia origi- 
nal is a book that oeciiples in, Pali the position oi iegendary history. 
But the work of editing and translating is nnsatis factory. 

In editing ilic tesb» the atithor has consulted only priiiLed 
editions., one P,T.S. and two Sinhalese. He has not thought (it 
to look into ' original MSS. The result is a. practleal reprint 
of the already published texts with seven minor variations in 
four chapters of 4S pages. 

The translation is extremely inelegant and often uni,n-* 
telligible. As a sample may be quoted p. 16, v, 26 : “ The 
conqueror acquired meditation on the site of the Mahubodlii 
tree and spent in meditation on the site of the Mahathdpa.'^ 
English and French translations of Dathfivamsa have already- 
appeared but the present translator has failed to utilize them. 

The Punjab Sanskrit Series began well with Thomas' 
BrJiaBpatisutra and Jolly ArthaidBlra but publications like 
the above will render no service to scholarship, 

, A. B^S. 

Thb Story op Syami Rama . — The Poet- Monk of the Pmlah. 

Puran 8mgh. IVibh iUndratiom. Pallinhed hg Gan.esh 
<§■’ Co.y Madras^ 1924, 8| X 5.^, pp. xvi -f 2014*/* Price Rs. 3* 

The work is a devotee^s impressions of a master. The 
author claims it as a pencil-sketch of an inspired personality 
and nob an autheritic psychological history. Following in the 
footsteps of Svami Vivekananda, Swami Rama was a conspi- 
cuous figure in Northern India in the beginning of the present 
century. He created very favourable ' impression in America 
and Japan. Born at Murilivvala in the Gujranwala, Punjab, 
in 1873> he accide^Ily mot his death in the' Ganges in 19o6. 
After a brilliant academic career, he became a Professor, then 
a monk and took to the life of a preacher, philosopher and 
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iiiissionarj* , A noble life of ■ struggle and self-realisation* ; .A, ■ 
Vedaiitist by eonviction, more devotional than philosophical. 

This simple but" stimng life-story is . told with arresting ■ 
fervour, in twenty' chapters, ■ with' an appendix containing , 
opinions of the American Pres^. The materials are well chosen 
and the style is uniformly attractive. 

Some of the social and economic topics discussed, for 
instance, Caste and Poverty of the Indian peoples, are treated 
without doe consideration of the other point of view. The book 
does not pretend to be a critical study but even mere impressions 
\YOnld lose in appeal by lack of sobriety in language and by 
.abundance of zeal. Pp. xiv, etc. contain expressions and 
opinions about the problems of this country which are open to 
, discussion. 

Swami Eama^s letter and poems in a collected form are 
welcome. 

A. B-S. 


Samahaxgana Sutbabhaua, — By King Bhojadeva, — Bdited hg 
MaIumaIiopdd?vyaga T, Qampati SdsUl* VoL I, 'Oaekwad^s 
Oriental Series No* XXF, Central Zibrarg^ Baroda^ l£)24. 
94 2^39 + 290. 

It is a technical treatise in Sanskrit under the category 
of Sllpa Si.stra. The colophon mentions Mahdr&jddJiirdja Sri 
Bkojadeva as author and describes the work as Vastnsastra, 
i.e^ on architficture. The author Bhoja may be the same Rhoja 
of Dhara, king of Malwa about the beginning of the eleventh 
century a,g., associated with Sringdrapralcdsa and Sarasvatl- 
iantlidbliarima. Though professedly on architecture it deseribess 
besides the constmctiou of cities, palaces and mansions, etc., 
a number of machines connected with the protection, convenience 
or enjoyment of these constructions* 

The learned editor has availed himself of three MSS., two 
from the Central Library, Baroda, the third from the Bhandara 
' at Pattan. The first voinmeocmtaiBS up to the first 54 chapter^ 

' the seai^Ad, now m the, will :eomplete the rest.'" The editor 
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lias giFen a very useM and exliaustive tabic of contents. Tiie 
text is well prepared. 

Tile title Samarangaiimutfaihara means litcmlly, according 
to tlie editor^, architect of imman (i.e. Samara = moital) 
dwellings. Beginning with an obviously legenclaiy accoiiut 
(Chapters I — ¥11) as to how the Creator^ at the rec|_iiL‘st of King 
Prthii sent Tisvakarma the divine architect to build for Prtlitt 
on. earth cities^ palaeeS;, etc., the book gives matter-of'-faet^ sound 
technical details about the choice, measurement and pre|)aratioii 
of grounds (Chapters VIII — XIII), the varioiis arrangemeiits 
of windows and doors (Chapters XI V-—'X¥I), dweIli.ngs lor kiiigj 
nobles and common folk (XXX — XL), de.fects in coiiBkiiclion 
(L — separate buildiDgs- -.for, birds, and beas.ts (Chapters.. 
XXXII — -III), recj[iiisifce qualifications. of- an architect (Chapiters 
XLIV — V), laying of foundations (LI — IT) etc. 

Chapter XXXI (on the construction of machines) cieseribes 
some specimens of surpassing interest. A few may be mentioned. 
Machines to stop the entrance of uncltsirables : Wooden 
skeleton, dressed in skin, formed as man or woman, placed near 
the door, with arms in its hands, automatically stopping the 
passage of incomers.^’ . (Chapter XXX.!, vs. 102— 105, p, 17,S}.' 

Machines to kill thieves at night : Similar to the form 

above but armed with sword, club or bayonet, concealed near the 
door, forcibly killing thieves entering a house at night (Chp. 
op.cil, V. 107, p. 178) Counterfeit monkeys, horses and elephants 
(p. 175), fountains for various purposes (pp. 173, 179) etc. are al^ 
described in ways familiar to the present day. Most interesting 
is the machine for flying in the air : 

Like a huge bird, made of light wood, strong and well-knit, 
it must be provided with a sleam-meehanism In its middle, and 
a boiler with fire below. A man mounted therein, with the help 
of the air raised by the movement of its two wings, and by the 
force of the dormant paraia (mercury) inside, can picturesquely 
roam far into the skies. Thus the wooden ehaiiot moves swiftly 
like a temple of the g'od«, as , th©\ skilled (airman) manages 
the internal cylinders maintained by mercury. By the energy 
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generate;! by tbese cylinders heated by the mild fire preserved 
in the iron reservoii'j it rises in a trice as an ornament of the skv 
(propelled) by mighty chemical force, heated and roaring.-” 
Chapter XXXI, vs. 55~58, p. 177. 

The author |,Bhojadeva makes it clear that these machines 
are no innovations of his but “ I will recapitulate what has 
been stated by my predecessors"’, {Chapter XXXI before 
V. 84 p. 176.) Students of Sanskrit are familiar with the 
Ttupaia chariot of Kuvera, then of Eavana and, finally, of 
Eama, also with the prowess of Indrajit who used to bombard 
his enemies from beyond the clouds (Erimayana, Yuddha-kanda) 
and Sana’s datum about the flying attempts of one of the 
Saisunaka kings. But for lack of verification and a general 
uneritieal tendency to read too much of the present into the 
past, such iueidents have so far been treated as more imaginary 
than real. The above details like the details of Tcma of the 
Vaisesika, in an unquestionably sober technical treatise, may 
deserve more serious consideration. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganapati Sastri is to be congratu- 
lated on bringing before the public evidence that goes against the 
accepted verdict based on aerostatic attempts of the Greeks 
and Bomans— “ The ancients seem to have been convinced of 
the impossibility of men being able to fly, and they appear to 
have made no attempts in this direction at all.” (Ency. Brit, 
under Aeronautics). 

A. B-^. 

Journal of thb Bombay Ekanch of the Royal Asiatic 
SaciErv.—JV’c® Series Tol. L No. 1 April 1025. Nditedbf 
Nr. r.S. Su,UhanJcar,lt A.,Fli. S. {Nerlm) and Professor 
Shaikh Abdul Kadir, Published by the Society. 

The first number of the series is full of important and ins- 
tructive articles. "Name and designations of the ruler mentioned 
m the Ara Inscription” by Sten Konow, "Stress Accent in Modem 
Gujarati” by A. Master and V. S, Sukthankar’s "Bhasa studies,” 
to mention but a few, are valuable contributions on varied subjects 
and are results of prfionged research. The; printing is good. 
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Tte BOW ’series p dlstiact service to tbe cause 

of indology, . 

■K. P. J/ 

Bib Kunst Ber Jipakischin Holzscbkittmeistir. — MU 69 
, Bildheigaben, By Ludwig BacJihoffer. Published by luiri 

IFolf. Miiucien, 1922. 11 x8|, pp. 123. 

Pierre LotPs Madame Chrysantlieme and Pellx Banmann^s 
Japmer Mddel have popularised Japan as aland of sunshine and 
llowers; Fujiyama and Geishas. Among English writers^ Liurence 
Einyon^s critical studies on Japanish art are well known. Post- 
war publications on the subject have not been so numerous. 
Messrs. Kurt WolfE of Munich have undertaken an ambitious 
project of bringing out the masterpieces of great masters in 
Chinese, Japanish, Egyptian, Indian, etc/ art. The volumes 
published so far are highly creditable. ' - p 

The present volume takes full note of important woiks, 
e.g. of Kurth, Sacco, Marquis de Tressan and Cohn. It consists 
of (1) a critical history of Japanese art and (2) illustrations. The 
first part is divided into two chapters. Chapter I deals with the 
Growth and Development of Art in Japan, Chapter II describes 
its System — Lines, Colours, Space, Technique, Unity, Clarity, and 
its principal achievements*~^PIants, Figures, Dresses. The illus- 
trations are well chosen. The reproductions are both in colours 
and in black-and-white. They are from important private and 
public collections. Specially noteworthy’is No. 22 by Kitagawa 
Utamaro-—'* A lover teaching his sweetheart how to play on 
a flute^h It irresistibly reminds one of innumerable paintings 
depicting the same scene from the life of Krsna and Kadha. 
The look will be of greatjise to the general reader of Japanish 
literature and history as well as to a student of art. 


A. 


Note oa Es:hibits shown at the Annual 
Meeting. 

L NmiimUu most important of the exhibits 

was the eolleotioix of Gupta coins belonging to the Patna 
MnsennQ) which is now the first in India and second only to the 
British Museum Collection. There are altogether 136 coins 
(84 gold ; 39 silver ; and 18 copper), ofgwhieh 65 were purchased 
from Mrs. Campbell, through Mr. Allan of the British Museum ; 
59 were obtained at the sale of coins at Amsterdam 5 and were 
purchased in India, 

The collection now contains nearly all the known important 
types of coins of the Imperial Guptas and some coins of the 
later Guptas. The rarest coin in this collection is the As vamedha 
coin of Kumargupta, of which there is only one other specimen, 
viz,, that obtained by General Cunningham from Mathura and 
now in the British Museum. Other [rare coins are the gold 
lyrist and the Aivamedha coins of Samudragupta i the Chhattra 
and lion slayer coins of Chandragupta II ; the lion slayer and 
tiger slayer coins of Kumargupta. Among the silver coins there 
are some very rare coins of Skandagupta. 

II, Arohmhgieal SecUoTi, — ^Some Pataliputra antiquities 
were also exhibited. Among these were four glass seal matrices, 
three of which iwere excavated by Dr. Spooner and one by 
Mr. Ghosh. These glass seal matrices of Patna ai*a interesting, 
because they are the only ancient glass objects which have 
been found in India with insoriptians in early Brahmi characters. 

The other Pataliputra antiquities exhibited were pottery and 
terracotta figurines. 

fragments of black pottery exhibited are similar to pottery 
found at Mahenjo-Daro in Sind. The small pot with holes is 
similar to a vessel found at MahenJo^Daro, and was probably 
u^ed in ancic^nt times for some cult purpose. 
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Very interesting are the cult figurines o£ the Pataliputra 
excavations. The female figurine with a serpent hood is some* 
what similar to the snake mother-goddess^ found by Sir 
Arthur Evans at Knossos in Crete. One terracotta figurine has 
got a crown w’hieh is similar to a crowned female figure found in 
Crete, The draperies of some of the female figurines exhibited 
are somewhat similar to the draperies of Sumerian and 
BabvIoniaB goddesses found at the ancient sites of Persia. 

Two terracotta toy birds exhibited were found at Pataliputra 
by Dr. Spooner. They closely resemble terracotta toy birds 
found at Mahenjo-Daro in Sind and at Susa in Persia. The 
importance of these similarities is that these antiquities are now 
to he considered of much earlier date than they were formerly 
supposed to be. They are distinctly pre-Mauryaa. 

The cult figurines give a very good idea of the religion of 
the pre-Mauryan people of Patna. The ancient people of Patna 
worshipped a female mother-goddess and her attendant deities, 
like the ancient Sumerians, BabylonianSj Hittites and Cretans. 

III, Ethnological Section , — There were exhibited the 
following very interesting ethnological exhibits, presented to the 
Patna Museum by Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Eoy. They 
belong to the Bhils of Guzerat, and are described below ; — 

(1) Six Bhalris^ or arrows for animals. 

(2) One or arrow for birds, 

(3) One leather bag^ slung: across the neck by Bhil males 

in hunting and in fighting or raiding expeditions. 

(4) One bamboo Hate, 

(5) One bow. 

(6) One axe. 

(7) One Ghor-ieo^ the horse-god, with whose help Bhil 

magicians exorcise evil spirits. 

IV, Eaiural Buiory Section,--H^Q pink- headed ducks 
(male and female) were exhibited. They are very rare. These 
specimens were shot by Chaudhury Nazir Hussain and Mr. T* 
Atkins, and presented to the Patna Museum* The birds 
%vere stuffed and mounted by the famous London taxidermists^ 
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Kowland Ward, Limited* They looked very natural, and were 
nioch admired. ^ 

Tho Hon^ble Sir John Bucbnill exhibited the following from 
his private eollection, viz.— 

(a) gold, silver and copper patterns of a coin of the vnlue 
of one4hird of a cent, struck in 1824 in Calcutta 
for the Straits Settlements, but never put into 
circulation. 

{h) Two proof Doits, struck at Birmingham in 1BS4 for 
British traders in the Straits Sett! ements, for use 
in the Celebes; with inscription in the Bngts 
language, 

{c] A Malay sword, or Kris, from the Celebes Islands. 


Bliatta-STamiE’s Commentary 

OB 

KAUJi LYA’S ARTHA-SASTRA 

Edited by K. P. JAYASWAL 

and 

A. BANERJI-SASTRI 
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?EI ran g' fT^ sr^T^trr, ^ f ? 

m ^ ^ ^ cilf c?n :?rT SI 51 51* gwri^ra^i^i fasi ^- 

3II cfft *T «rr 51 mf , « gr qc., S[a?‘ 

»iWs5IS[<!:gT^ ?I ^ ^ clT clT>Ilf%f^ni ^ w CJOTT- 
1,'I 2 3«l cIT ciTt T ^ «n iT q-^^* ^WT- 

!j »T n ^T sr jTif , 3i«ifq[^?: 5 %, 3T «f5i 

T?n%rT?i 3 q q»T T f?ii’Tsi?R5i I 

w?fiT§, !?i fT St tf 5r nr fii ¥r sf ^ #i m 



? q:3 m% ^ ^ 5?qT% qr ^ m^i, 5n5i5n, ^ «i- 

As'.p.Ts f 5:TT f%fiT^H, ?f^?i5^ ^gwqferOT^5pl:i 

qr^ sq qir 5cqT ^ sqR^ 

51 SirsETSfqT^ fTS^ feflratf^SS’, 

qr q^ %flt5wqm«in^qj I 
3I'gtT^f%q*T^5T*IT^5:cq*, ;4r^acitT^^R‘ifoi 
^qmfw qii^i^, qiifstf^, 

fir sanifw, si^qqgrrf^ri^f^cnfir, wR^q^q: 

31 51 R ?sr qi f, ^ I <3^^511% qf^etqqqpl- 
fqr 3 q q % sq^ qi 51 :, 5itS5Ffq5S|: \ ctfqqr, 3iq^3I*#q 
%55ifT srqiRTgTqqqtf^ srcqrjRqwqsiqq qi 


Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra [J- B- B* S. 


3f,q !?r s^irrf %f fafi^JTriS§’»riH 

SI fq ^ sr ?i> 3TJ . qRT^ w^;, 3r<i?r*- 

ats^Eirwq^sr^nfJ, «T.5f s^: i 

5n?^Tf, sigjf gr^^'C’OT ^ nf ?#:, g^- 

5«iT^ n ^ if ^ if ^ i: '<ir sf , 
iiwi%, cr?r ^ 

I 3 or ^ q qf e |;{% qq'Tcq;rqmq'q;iTTf3[^’9!S^^ 

iei«rt ^qid€rT5Kcf^ifcr^«T^5fr^ 4sq> nw ^ifr «gr% i 
qfqqfqRtfqiqTfgaifqqqf^r^q ^sRjTqrasgreqrfi^? fq^qilif 
fft%J 

?n*sRWsiniw stssrih 

sr lit IT g <1 gri:q p^T : I if ^ 

snitsi^ fg^iaaifraf, sfri^isT ^ ^f^; ^ 

JCcgcf^ I ^f^iWfORI ^asi|‘ CF^IIT^T^T- 

cqTftR* fk, JTO'fqgTRJTfq[fq]fir^Rf|?T|’' m, 

5grperqif4«BT-i::, fiert sns^: 

“fwgmWcr” i 

S[ ij lit sqr q; I 

ti!0T5iinf^«iR«jrT%T or^rfiisgisiniiM 
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am cpKT^s^iwr; 


^5^ 

^ ?r SI % :^ II » 

9t^4WPRt^^r%5r?iTi3' ?:^i«f^Tf;Ti^ i:wr- 

5[ss?i:, 5rT?:f%cS‘ f ^rr^TWl^ qd^Tf^enwrcm- 
«iTWirgrr ^flcPRST^^:, iqi ?,^rCtsTTPi%r 
if«sTi?iar lir : i 

!3^rigT?n^wTrii%feri§n%<l^- 
Htg[^5Tigg;Ti'^^[5ci‘ saw aBt^jifcf ^fa ^sfr^TOissrrqTCtiil^- 

^ftaa 5% \ ai«rarT aar a^ft^fa sRTsaa’Jsrr- 

^arfffia. aai.^?5af§ at^i^, sfa^atJBTfic^ii^- 

adsjra^if ^ gtRif^aifa* saa f% qBtsg'^ajrfa- 
aiaaia^^^iaka ^i^a?, a^afa a ^ 5i|5a 
sna^l^a* i^ana snai:T%afirfa,aaT5-~ 

sat «a ^ 1%, ^ 5^ uns^iat^, aa fegaj; at?n- 
«a^5, at ?r a % a?a%ai|i!, i a?a aia* a^t^taarf^- 
saara* g>aaa!aRa^a'3a i: ^»gaafa, w ?:t i^asaaraa: aj ^ 
af^^^aaatrfjRTfa, l^i* f^arsa^srf^* 

?aT^ aaT3amp:T«a^n1$j%raa^Ta^?aT^ 
^aa^arasnst— 

“ ^^q T W T fa q|%? aatasars^ppl j 

a srratar^if'aTawii^^^ais u” 

1% aa ^mn^un^a^w a fga r a tafa iica^gff 



I Ought to be 



^«s Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra [ B- 0- s. 


?rw ^ srr ^ ?c ’rf ci^i^crg^nr? ^msft 
f| cT 

msm ^sj^^ftrr ^^:it2s 

afgwTc[f«igfrT^, err sr^ q Br sk ^ cqT% i ctt 9 q fw- 
m iqr ^ mgqtjqf^sqr qs(^,5rg^efira9?qfff, qr 
q? qr Z ^ sff q q ffcSq^feq^^cqwr q^c^^STHR^fenq- 
^1 qrf^qq qT^T%qqqH* ^^q* 
sRj^qiTOJft^ ^ qw ^ q^qsq, ^ of 4 ^?:tq g?:^“- 
qqq^ffft^ 5forf qrq q^ q^gqt STiq, qTfi^* fn[q]|f^- 
33gcq!q, fJT q g^wriqjftqjq g^qqr qm qqt 
qi^qwt, (^#qqq^5? #q^ftqmq^q|cq5r*), frq^q 
qq^® qq 55i^q;^?i (^'V)«?!ftEn!3TfiiqTqt iq: q|rq?q, 
fqqq ^qqPtRqg^l 

qq^^qToq^Tqrq^^Rf qtfqqTq, ssr^sjg^: qqiTrof- 
qtqq ?[^i qqqrf^% [qft] 513 : 5 ft snfor^^, 
Serranf i 

“qs^qrr qrRqwqq frsqr^^sq^^ I 

jg^^f%^q^q qqft^R^* qcstsrtq^ 1 
qofqgTqra*TTOT?f q^q; irraqiq?!: i 





qwrg^ir 


« ^ q: fSfqqqqir^snrq^qiqT q 3iT^g3tq?q‘|r^|q 


1 “q-q-qr”nt “qsqrax: i” “q” q^g-“tqsqra” qisfe^r: 1 

2 “gw'”— q I q T q r %Efq ? =t . \ 

3 “ipssr”-Hg I 4 'mrr I 

5 “w^”— q I 6 q”'q I 

7 “eq(«?)”— qi 

- »ogqo»-qi 




tot. XI. PT. 11] Bhattasvamfn on Artha§astra 5^5 

uT?r# 1 sraltif- 

spr^iTT^sns^Tsi^i^rRi g^sil^aix^afeqrRFnsr ^ ma- 
cPC* ^ ^SRtTl, ir 3E5[ ^ Wi 

3i^TiP5ftf^, ar?fjr^t:ir- 

2 ^ % h SI g ^ S^i sicfte;, 

^ ijg ^4^g^f;crT^‘, f: ?r wfz^, ?i n ^ 

5»JT^ Q:«Swi,eR^^[^] f%[fe]5!‘, T ^ Jlter, SIJ^TlT' 

^ ^OTTc^T3«T5f, W^- 

sfir ^ sftsiW*, I ^at^sri^* ^^CTR qr i fflg fgfi r 

^hwfir^rran^ nlfe^ g qr Tg tm 

1<7Rih!: 5^, ^wraT »ijrrafi[w]f?n^ qf ^ fSi w 

cRsmr^Tgfe^ I ^ ^ ^ gii%- 

«rao5, g ^ i%i isr ^ i 

*11 t^fei>«r^i^rfe[T5it cT%Fc% ^s rq^iTi^qkcm’ got^ 
?^5tim^!iwfa^«rr«fFrH3i5siT ^ ^^sfsi^ciSJaTfli^- 
!I^!^?rr?rT^ q^iJit q^5iwaiT[«if]^pji?q ^nf^ i 
qq ^qisi 3^t5[TiT%arTq sfiwiq^r: q^qfl^sii^— ?ft 4 
q;^?!rr^i S[ft q [r] gjqr^ 

g ^iqffw gsqr^, ( i ) ^signgw ^ w feqg - 

nswsr ^T ^ ^ ?ci«iT, qsnq^jfssiw^^fe^ u^ ?Rjg 

,i;'SiiOTild,be6mitted. ' 

;/ 2 ; Ought to ' be ' 

3 “«”-qq C #— I” 

4 



\« Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra [J.B, o. R. s 

^ ?r ^ si % - 

f ^ 5 ?k: %% st^iT^, ?i%si^^ 

55 ?n^ 8 [T{ I 


«^^T^?!rraRwi#r, 5 ft'sr?^sRiR«n^«^rCT^'i^T?r?(wfe, 

5 nfErT? ^rgtsif scrpiw ^ xi^- 


m f ?c% 5 t|w ¥ 1 ^, W i! 5 r 

n IT «sfT ^ f m w ^ in’ 

J «RS[ft k%: ^ ^ ^ % 

qar?^; 

4 fsf¥rfa«ra[: t ?f»?*lTSl^^%P=f^q^^ 

¥Rr%, a?i^j? 5 iR?#^: 3 g[ ^ 




sin^ar I 




iTTi'ir«iW3f4ai<^ ^^s ia WTii^ i in- i j s a i r ; i u fw u st> irr tir- 
^ ^ jEfa, iTfonrs^it ’ii3B^Tni%f^Tf^^jjTnji?Rri snii fi rW 


f^pifsj, SET 1 ^ Wi: <ii^t«i^€ 4 th 5 !t: STSS^ia^ «l 5 PTm\* 

qsTspi‘ 3 ^^: j*»^'iafr?c?fs> g;ii ^ a 

[Ra^ aisfta;] a *f I^alai, bit a # ^sar, ^ set afi r <% T? 
s ift gW T ^s p^ ^ftKinasst 

a fw a «aT afrrr^^^ afp^ wa%, taaf% 


1 ‘!i«naas^ g?BriTT:V“a”<aTifaT 3 ^: I ‘aasroiaalt®^^**^- 

ar af|:’'--“n”-faT aaw i "ib “a”w firfwifeftraT i “a” 

viraiT*JT a«lT?W?B JJ^ 150 W 2 ^ 551 ^ I 

2 “a”-«ag “a” ztia^-“a i” 

4. “oaao”— ai ■ 

•5. Mfq«-^gpfta! I 




Voii, XI, PT. n, ] Bhattasvamin on Artha^astra ' I? 

t fr- 

J7 g =ERT f?i 5c spromiir: nfw: stct: q^Rrun^- 

rrforecRrt ^wufci?: ^ ^ ^ 

siwcftfir, ^rg^g^fjij, i 

g^wg;37f?ncf^5?lT^ 
jt^, ^f^jsr- 

g^%li 

3 «n 551 ?# ¥r^, ^^ 5 TfcI 5 ^ ^ 

?rg[, 5 ?t qr !T f? - 

wrqfe I 

% 5 Ci sg- 

cftsif ^ ^ q srr ^ q» fq SR qctt sqr siqt an i q; qt sf?!?, 
sfrsj qf ac^rg^, fq ^ sq ^aeq^ # %^aL. sr q t g 
q;^> asar^ig^;, sits^wr^ssk, fir ^ «q: qqnt ?fai 
a«nsa,-- 
‘‘aq^ 

g^Tat ^qifi?:T!5=a fasafas i” i 
qqw^sRTai, ^qgnn^Mawra: a^iftaiqn, a fwR a?! ^ i 
m ^qg, s^zqTiqq>qT?:?rgs[ ^raq^r^i aai 
ai, [“] 3ig%5!wi55q^fe55q57l ^ iq: ^qa^ 

^g?q€'qfaq^aar: ; ”n] i str^qjs^aqaqarfq mfowq- 
qqfqrqt ^q;feRt^q?3^T ?:q®qT%5qfa - 

arg^ I ^1, ^sqtq®^^- 

[ll ^^iT s q s tfa gas^aqrqi^qqts^ffaT [”ii] ?% i 

1 “fq”4iai#i;l qm: frWsqTq 

isiqqqT r ‘W’*" qrsj— “fer” V 

2 “eSfTo”— a 1 

H ■ 



Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra [J. B. 0. B. g. 

OT ^5§^rcrrfgtr^f%f3«^i^cqjifw5i^ i 

sfsr^i^TiiqTRsncrs’str^gn'® 
%fg^qr^SPfIRHTvWl5JT%: 1 5r«IT iSr [“] 

qrf^arag^'iwTJ i ^ 

<I?Pa*!T: I [”] cq ^ ^ feafiq g’Gq^^SKqTif- 

# Iff ^T q ^ ^ [^]q gjj w q 3 ^q ifl ^^r- 

q; q ^ ^ ^ssrqg^:r tflsTTf^: i 

fsgjTSRT ^[cft]gim^qfTsikqq?tt^^^*5gr ^^q ; f {?ct l 

5n!IT ?fS[!fti85*ftOTq55^qi;^q3’a|qRpni|S7l[55^5tT- 

?f gr 3T 3flr a ¥i-fr?5[ ^ a kr «q wfrqstlfSfjftsraTf^: riarr 
^ [“] !grjpcTS7T[:] q^a*3srT5CTT^rJr]^T^Tqqt»iT* 

iTfTsft^: [«”] 

(i) si«(j?lcq% q:f^?rT #if%|?:i!TJ5:f3rT5r srjj; i 
*P5Sf53?sR»TSEr* qj^^sfq^q^ra'^' m 
qnR qt a^fKT qf^cR^D] qq ^ir?q5fe9Kl5!T^q®tif^[Sif|j 
Hf:fl[^frrf?i^f5a3gf sn^ g 

# aifoiqqsrff^qql^wTg^ij. q?rcT- 

i i w«:t<a<wq Tfi5n'g6E3gq[ q;]qT^^fjw?TiagM«ciwnf^m3iTfg 
aqi%l frsrTijftt5ia#«i %q^Tcqf?R:*H sar^n^irT sfasra^ 
i^f3rT%®q% 1 gfsrtcftqqqfqui^^qf^: ^Rgrra- 

^ g fi a i?a5pilf%fe^fciT, sncaateif^f^ V 

1 “g!pp5[{fl[ft^ qra’’--‘‘q’’ I 

2 “siww<’— n I 

2 srrorfl^ 1 

4 “nTl”-qi 



6 “JpR r— If I 



VOL. XI. PT. II. j Bhattasvamtn on ArthaSastra II 

sicft?f> jqrRjT ?f^5TrwT^>m ^ ?r:,' %‘^- 

’dfwrfir^H:, ?Rr sfiw: »?t sc g 2C I 

fTJTTijTtegw f% I sf% g #*i- 
5% i7Tram3T?Jifgwtra^?i sjiins’iT !<?frr3rw®r^*Tr% 
CTfl’ STcftcf, 31 iT 5r U* ^'^Jf[‘]'ITferr5r8E2’sqfqR; 
qr ¥r sc 2 W tif ;, gi 55 g; 9R: aT?ffff<T%q^r^:, i ^ 
q fcqfgwJR: I ^ cq 5? q tiff ?:^dcq5?S3fq: ( sft q 2 ’®^‘ 

q tif ^ g [j] ^ 5E q tif: qq^qfl fq wfqsfqw:, q :fT qt sf?r- 

qqqtir’ :, g q; q q q trf ; ^qfqsgm: i 2 ’CT ?^S[T- 

f^sqc, q> gq ^ qlgqqnff q> ^ q ^ qitc^q: *ft55T- 

q55|qt5qfqjfteg-qtw qfe I g 

q®iq|55 3iq^ g ^- 

AS.p. 77 _ 

srTTqqTq^OTfqspT^ST'qqiq ^ ^ q - 
2 ’5q«K: qj^TqrqqqT^q^^: i:gfrr«Td q§T sfif qtqgfTW:® 
qr ?q qT q: 3ft gq q «?> ftqqqf fFqqftq[!Tf]q^ 

55[f]%Tf5r: ^qpqv:q» ^sn:qqTqqaKt“ ^%5i:tiT{ | 

^Tsq^; i gqrfqqtJT: q^^q^qqfqqc^: l # q f fs q^- 

«ivFqi I g; q w *=q: g^qf^T^fq i 

^Ricftcrq^qf^gtirrqT?, q q sr f?qT^, qsn: [a:] q^- 
qftfs: qgfsq g t ^:[ar:]. q ff ?qqT[qii , q"^ q 5ET iftsfqqPSR: I 

1 “q q” «ft: I “q”— qrftq^: I 

2 “'sgj”— q 1 

3 “qqqq:”fiqqqf«pftqq< 

4 gfq aEgqqftcq I 

5 “eqo”— q I 

5 “i eq g ^qw>^ iT^rft%qir;” ^>q!ftqq,~»q \ 



Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra [ J. B. o. R. S. 

^ n 5rr ^ sr sr, si nifatM®, 

^ rsit g ^ si 5fiTT['5m] =1^ 

31 fci j| gr a w: ?r’s^=ir 'faijmciisr: l^sriiTifTf^ srfsirjf^gR 
I St ITT § % 'Tt ^5T^ir[^]Ti:fsH?tHTt?r«T: i 
trST g''iTT3TfTTMIT?T ?THtT[¥rfw]?rTT^?I J| TT.II StTI fclTT^, 
atr^'TjTTiy^OT^nr^ffcr: 3T?^ft ^rsEt^T:; 

2?5f%3;, 2 s[i firsfr^s^: t s?;^ g 2^'^s? ^ 
2'^'T 

IT^cf;,-— 

“2sqfe^sr |i^:g:^g’4i:{3^i?n?cf'3f i 
iis^i:Titsr¥r^%r ^rrf^^r: ST^>^?Tr; n 
5tTftiiR=9t gn[JiiTrsE5r ^ ai ’CT[;]5TT fa a:M 
gswft^spsT a ^ 5iT^ sra^ U” # I 

"S . 

3isTs[!?tsTstvroa?aT:sTfaiT®ft fir it sr ^ fa a 55- 
^ fa SR> ar^;, sisaag^^^'^ sft^jjarfr:, Wr w ^ 
liffa^w:, § 55 w SR; ^;, 55> f| a qasaf^; n^- 
a?sor;, si ii af ^ sr;“ feai^;, sat a't f e 

^ a g»> fff 55«^fa: I sn ^ 'S'S a at> iTfafia;, 

1 afarsiaRt awwtataJiatsa: afarswraia^fe TOts^ata^ i 
“e”— ‘srataa’ to: aataaifta; i 

2 “osdaaT®”— a i a^^rraifa: i 

3 “ats=?ra:” ai^ ara iata;?aa, i “a”— araa: “^- 

f«agi;”sr'TOti 

4 a t 

5 ‘‘s’’---'ga— C)3^%asiT^aT--“faa^:” I 

6 “a”— “^ars^arfa^” to^ fas^^i ^^far- 
fT(^;”--a I “¥ksE;'’— a i 



IV 


VOL. XI. PT. II. ] Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra 
. ^ SI ^ f 

% 5rr a ?rr ^ m: aarsisr^:, sbwiirI!, ^ ^ 5 ^ 

^Igi'cR, sc3Tr g a: I 

^^^rRI^IfriaT; aW^W^ttn: ^iT^fTOT^SWIIT f{^ , ?i Wl: 

qRT =g a HI «r i ^T =g> ^j§K5Wi: 

gsaai JTHia: sErgaona:, g^Rtsii ^agjnjrg iecsf%, 
ggi *g,— 

sjHiT^%«T?s[r ^cit: i 

5gnt#ai sroftsnfg, g fgsrtsrg^ ii # 

sB^s# ga^[^aT] sRgtfgg^spi^aigm, ie! «t- 

; SRT !PT‘ ^ s;T f^[W?]^'t^qg3tJ^, aft 8(11 - 
- 3 «K H’ ^^^agasn?, a fg a fcri: ggsiat afonrscRi- 

agggi?^ 1 5 ?S 5 ^i g ^ sKifef 1 gq-ss^gsfia^wrsigTfq 
, gTg;(ggTg;-asig5KT%^^^qRW®^ggf^^\%35Df?f^- 

fFEiecafgfssiT: 5(;T%f;^sis;T|fii^m0f^Tqf|fTcf;«f^#5cr- 
^sgepwf 3n=HS|iig: ^gr fiiffiT;i g^wt sg^^ccrfgj w- 
iIT5IT ‘ I 

1 “fgfsi?” fig gsfHW— a I 

2 “firaigg:” ffg gsjftggftstg— g 1 

3 l^fasiW T ^s q' ggsfig; I 

t 4 ‘‘g’’-w IS# “sgs^” (^rgf)^ ?-g} g 2 U-‘‘g’’— 

s “g-gg^” gi >” 

* 6 “g” w i^?j-*i^-aTsn%H'i 

7 Ought to be j 

S Ought to be I : . ; 



H Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra [ J. B. 0. R. S. 

groffiiTf , JT [t] srf ?:t ^ msikspwr^TJ?^ 

^ I 515 tr f ui- ^ oi fqTOg wT^firgq^lg' 

*ra?wra^goJ stT5i’Krg[’3^ gi^^r^feirrcrfnqi^i 
israr^ ^^rgonstTg, i erar 

iRTTssiif^, sj fT 5: 5r f jt sr^ ^ n 

(?) 5Et ^ ?l ^f«?n 5re?T, ¥TT Sf sr i <T 
5iRrJTKr ttI fir^B^sr 

5»r5?tiTm«ir3R fi5f3% sriwf^ 3Pcq7?«JT?^, -isgrriftfe, 
3i?stsr[*i]a[F7 5gjt^gnwf%\ sTtcrpricr cc 

5w%^3W^^[f^] sr?r’5a[5^ 
t^iT55Tr *3 ^mis^gr •! n’^tcr i 
sjiSr ^ i^jjjnwas ^ ii 

^%^’CT55r* 51^ ^q%* Ji^% r 

55f5«rT5f I 

Sfa^W fspsftsFWT^^^ w^^tl.ir 

1 q -arr” iff— 1 

2 “jt” W TR: ^firsETqfPWai f^qa^-‘o%1^+ 

gi+smfin 

3 “«”-W Ha “hopelessly coirupt” I 

4 “n”-^-w)%i ^ mk i 




VOL. XI. PT. n, ] Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastfa 

, !T s ^ or ff s or* ^ ?:- 

^ or 0 1 I ^ 

c^!r% ^rar: 3 2r^^?pil«Klv!nTitwT?a5i?ni g[S5qT: i 

5i«tT gWiT:— 

si^sfi' Q[5r)f« =anri, u grr 55 f: fficOi% 1 

^ tiir ^tTcT m ^ !=^ ’« 

A. ,p. ,b ?rwr!5i^ 5TTJI 

t w fw ?r cO ?i =«:t Tiwt?t5rw', 'gf^^cr^^sj ^- 

f¥T550¥T%?r, I #53^> KW 

a;# ^T?:Too^iviTfOf?ii5msi«^ ^- 

J!?o 3rr%ow qfgijorTiTTf , =gt f5? !T fe gs tT^ f ^ 5ife?srf«iwc: I 
m ^nrisn^lr^r ^if *F€IT:, ?j®T^ 

Wj, sTsrar^ w^vigofT: I cTRTi,— !eT ?r sr Srir 

^srr3[w«?t5[^ JT^s^^^sjT:, 5n<r^T^q?a^: ^ 

5lTrrJn?H% I ^T?R 5 CtR‘ ^W’cI;, 3i||^^ q ffST qqSigi^'gK- 
»^qf»5T ! qr # ^ ^ ^T 55 qr g q^f ^wttpt*, q qgq q !wr 
?:^^qkl^qq^ar -,§^^5^55 ^qJOqqofqE. ^fel- 
qorqLi srr g q ?gri?KT?q{?g-, qr or ?r a ^%qwq^T3r*[g]- 

I ^ ^ TO: \ “^f^qfet”— q » q 1 

O I 

3 “q” w Ci^ “ q r qqf^ qi” 

4 “q-q o-qT”ot “sqrar®'’ I 



Bhattasvamin on Artha^astra 0 S, 

IlfNr f^, f 

HPsp'^'ar ct=^QsrT!^ ! 

^ 3» ^^fjTiTT'^5# I ^=^pcrfr*if5*sn 

STT q> fj ^ !i:rRPi?rrif«r^ ; ^Tim- 

aS[tRWI^?%, 'C tK ^T ^ ^T, % 

^ ^TST5;«T-5f^ | ?i^[^]f^W^* 
m ^:i<I?prp^sr 5 ITT i ?7« PTT tif ?: gj 

5Prgr%, *Tt^* sft5rh^55fircqi?^^T^ i ^ 55 a 4 >r 

^ ^ H. ?ii n ^ ^ 55, 5^* ^ m, '^^T^a^cPjj'Fa 

§^WRr^, lpa[!=^?iT^T/ 5IT^^[T]f5ITW awiTT- 

fT^*^ q:5f[^] I g^ :!?r[Tp an'g:a4cr?F g^r 55 ^ 55 ^ ^ ^t, 

» W li? i q 55 ; cT^ ^ ^ ?f «T 9JT 55 % *«f ^ 

^wifefrei*; 5m!cr^5T^ 5:^ 55 ^gr’, ^rrgRSf fa 55 * 

aianrXi 

aa* srr^rawTpgrsf^Ta ijttrrJTTf,- 55 5f^i«rfecaT% i 

55 ^ i^T i O[!C55Kf5T y nl^ % aa’sa si afewlla, 5f ^- 
li' ^tfa ^tsirg^jsife a 51 ^- 

!?iWa%, a ?«f ^ ^ ip^ dufawrg- 

srf%!^ cagFcTciiT^i sigsaV si^- 

1 “grreRB”— “gira^— ni 

2 ‘V’-«a‘‘^R^”ip5frri%wti 

;;4:: ‘ ^g ^gf ^ ^5J'i^5i*sjsrasragf' ar’ 

ffe “q”5IWRj: qnrat “il” qxf^ spgi^ ‘iR'srrf®:’ I l1%f5gW S5l«IT 

6 “<mFrt"— 51 1 “51” ^ c “5rRI«” I 



t'oii. XI. PT. Il«] Bhattasvamin on Artliasastra 

n Tn 5 sq[T?g^MwTt 

^ferrq^, 

[“] cf«IT «If JFsrr ST^ra^ gtjfsprT^^BT^ 5 

“isn^jn ?!PrTi^5T \” ^ * 

Wra-, =5T®', ® a ^ ^ ■"» ®; 

?>faa., ipnHwai, 

CTWtii . -n . a g s a- Rfsa^-rt ft. a a -i . 

aara^g ftMg, asatafta aaBT%«ia'^- 

% I ^ 

wra-garar? gSanft, ga 
^ wgan-^' ft. s5 ^ ifftiAwa^wOT, aftaw ftq- 
5W,S, a a g a a a g 

.panroft.gsangrcg**^'"®’^-^''^”* ^ 

>1*=^ gon?E<tfms#fS^J II” i 

SaafWi *iaW wag”"*"?.®® ® f" 

2 “oSragm^o”— ^ « 

3 “^”-a 



a* Bhattasvamin on Arthagastra [ J. b. o. E. g. 

§ ® ^ for St ffqgfe ; ST Sfit SR SfT s?; ?f5|¥R- 

<s|gT?tT:gcstftnstT5T ^ f se, t: ?r <! 

gr^tfcSTT^si stt^ 

¥T^ %T«r 

^ ^ tif ^ ^ i; ^ ^ ; 

TC ^ ?T WT 1^^, m g ^ f ^ *1 f?sr 5 ^ITf% ; 

I ¥T 5 %[«ftJsrfT^", ¥T 5[ ^ [«flf]TT fir r?tT f^, 5r^ !# 
5mTsTtT5t>TT[ ■•]-“ 

sfl[^[^]^s?i«n [li] 

fc?n% I ’nt5j|f|??t^*T %^Ti75K^«t5rT?tPc®gc2t^«rTTi5|^- 

^sarV tt«tm 

AS'- p. 79^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ mi 
% *^pftct6E{, 3 Tt T: T ^ cTsr - 

¥Rrj sil ^ t: IT ^ cT fst, 5t: =® qt gr # ?tt 
si^, ^TT^q^fciT 5?n!siiOT« f|% I 


I “i5!”-ig “sIWf «” “T^'s^S*|Sp^” 1—^ I 

s “o^no”— I 

3 mjii > 

4 “o|:%^o”— 0 1 



6 “0’'-S[3 C#“^Tg0JJi'” l 

7 “0-*I-m” *tT I “0” ^ C^— 1 

8 Burma. — Day, Diet, of Ancient Ind. Geography 

9 “0’'-H^ C^— “0l7Tk:”l 




YOL.xi.PT. il.] Bhattasvarain on ArthaSastra 

^?TTRa?:&rsr3^T ^ ^^m^^ f^i^K 

m^m^n , ^r fti sfi g ^ ^ w?a*Tm[^l- 

g;sf?T% 31^ ^ ^ *7 ^ ^ ^ |jI-:f?|f;ffP:i^T»:?5’3ra, 

1 ..i, . 

gi( msasn^ i! Swreai Rq,<rfi5'«. “'™ 

^aM^ra. sf( ^ a ’s S«rfa^ 

a. a a *aaamaf, a. at | at m a aana^aW- 

atAapft#’ aataitta-tft® fi«^ 

^9rT?P3?iT g(T^?][HWT5 ^1 ^ 5t?!?i«iwr; % 

PT^'t 

*^r, fi?p:dffT^3T Vmi WT, 


X Ought fco be I 

3 “f^" 9wri « 

4 “g”q5lf er4#l! I 

5 “saf’ atcf 9ra4^M 

6 Should be omitted. 

•7 Ought to be ;?fT^Rn I 

8 “iff * 

9 “g”— ffffS ai5ff4tff : I 

10 I 



Bhattasvamin on ArthaiSastra [ 




J. B. 0, B. 


srrar 

5 1 « «r ?r ^ 3[ 511 f 5sr *Tt rf amw. i 

%jra?f?ia|?r iGc^ ^fTfii'itr;^!' laj:, crsr q^si^R’awfl 

3Pi^, ¥i^fa, er^w^rirf^f 

"gfr sr I* ST QT JT JT awTOTcit q^T qj^KOT q> ? sTf 

i^^TqcTT ^ 5 WsfTcqf sr ¥rqcft^ ^iT^ilort qt^srmon^ 
5Tl=ST^r, ^IfirferTf^q jfgsqrsiifa s^q- 

crqofjTOTOTcqTg; 1 Irq'^, sq q;s^^ q f?? ^ qi 

q???rT5T?:^qi335sfqqi =5r ^ vrqfq qi^s\:qTqT ^ictT- 

qqr ^cftq> wth) q^qr; st q;^sl[fq¥rTqTST|!^sTqt: 

sErqjsTi 5fTq% 3 q ini s" ^ qr 5!:TRq5:gsqisT i: q- 
«R fq qq fir qr ^T¥rTilr#cqqqqq^q%% sridiST qqr: 
^qrfq^^ # I 

qr^ ’qqTf, ST ^ cqr ^ ^wt ^ qr ftqq^- 

^*[:] I 

S ^ q q tif frr ^ ; =^ q # flfqqr 

?: q; qiT sy qr qf qrr st* qi ; sr ^ si: jfi q ^ l 

is^^sqsfsrqWTf , ST % ^ cqi 3 5^ STS^R- 
STlfoi^q:, q^qr; 3^s[T: | 


r “q-q-in”qf “q^T” I 

2 “^tqqsqo”— q i 

3 “q-q-qf’qt “qrg^:” I 

4 qFiqT’’— q I 

5 “qr^”— q \ 



V0L, XI PT. iLj Bhattasvaiiiin on ArthaSastra ; 

9151 ^ % iTT ^r, ii 

OTT, f fr 3 ifer ; 

I St5RI^, H^iTTgrKfrf^ ITTak^^T tRfC ^' 

siferar ?S5?ir I 

55s%nn5rTf , g fl[ c«jT ^ I !| 3 *«r jrk^w, 

!f 1 9! d if 'gr I 

^iTn^^JT f^f^', ^«nsT- 

JiTfi!5KiTT?, cIt^ ^ ^', 

m f% ^ frar#dift^«X- 
f>Tf<Tir: cTs^iw^: fif;?ii^^f§f^?imf, ^sf 

g(!Tf^ f^3t, TO€frc4 ^siJTf^nckRTT- 

fci sg 51* 3rT55^i^Tki 

8B ?5 55 5 c5rr ^ 5R 35; 

sicftcT: I 

5?ftTrt^=i<T, 3r ?rkr ^ 35 ft’ in srt^ 

»ijfT3?r^<i?rform^T5ftft, gl ft ft 551 ^wrar’^ri, ttm^- 
g ?: nr ^ w wtcftciH 

^ri( m 5rof^535; afefsr^qffi:, ^^gnpoT: ^kssi- 

5 so 

5KVT ft 3cft «: ft^cTiftfiT ftr”5ri:^c?w^, 3r fr fci fl 5 5 b i^rsiT- 
5 'Ts; n3nftjrsR^5cftfc?i<ft, ^^igsiir, sn ft ^ ft ft, anft^- 

1 “si-*j-*n” 9T I 

2 “qf^o’ — I 

3 “4^:” ; “n”— W* 

4 «s(r-^» 1 ^: j “»f>_??i “ ^ftftiT ” I “^*iftftsEi” 

— al 

5 “ft^Wt I 



Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra [ 0- B" ®- 

5^3ir*r g 

sRnif^rwrwifq \ 

gwRT^, fe; 55 fe c«iT sr^sB f?r ^ 55 - 

fq^55ff%5?55^!jr% 3isf ETcrg, ^f- 

JETOTT wsf' S Wig% I 

^5PT: tcsTfST?5r*^ras>fh?tfT?5rT ^wn ^- 

%iq|%g[nn* fir f|! : 5 ft ^'zrEz- 
#f35if rc?i^<5Bi ng ?i?r grnrfsci^jrgq^' 

Jig^^ f^riNssji^'jj^gd sprTSffvi^^rEr 

5«if^TnTs?r5rmt^qf«T)fiic^^q'f^55T%;'!JTl??«# 

1 iqT55^ ^«Tr5:^sr i 

sai^-^ncr ^ sra^ti^- 

iewi^ I 

5r*gfe%5aT^j?r*gf^^T ^ itht- 
fJranwT sif i^Ta* ^ g?: ^ liT ^tSrg !iai%[|]^- 

^HicIT ?jf5iaTTirT<l- 9Ta%, ; 55 ?:T 5TW aR Z 

araafi igt aa aTsaf; 5[^#aT5n?sif^^: 

ar gr ’j: aR*® ?? ^igr> ?% ^ sftar- 

m « i %g : t ?r ff fs fJT' g,3^asan^5R:w^?i«r: i ^ssar^rew- 
fe?*wt I 

at f fir 5aT ^ I ar f ^ at^g 
wTa* W?t:, fera^ri aa«r sg f 55 n[^ g^flrars^ss', ^ 
gof'l® m, !?ar if aaf«r:, a f^ i4 acaRatew. i 

1 “fsfsi”— a I 

2 “«wrf«t”-ai 

3 “a-a-arr” sit— “srraRSB:” I i 

4 "aaficsr"— a i 



tot Xt PT, !i, ] Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra % 

^ w w' g ^ ¥iw, Si; ^ ^ w* inrsT*- 

sw, gsRsrsEKJTTf, 

cr|^%^T5ff4C^ 57fW'T[^"l«?jg’ ?{^ ; 51 g 5C ^- 
-lailsrlsCTs^^'S SSJT fe ST gt Sf W 

^Tql?i^5f ^ 5rT?.r(j ti? 

n ^ 37 ^fissTJfT & lif ^ ^ ?i!^- 

csrrsi^swigrfa, srf^n^sr*^ { igmig LwiM 

i^aT?crT[?qrT]rr??r ^a[it]'55€g3rg;lT3jj5igr 

^fTsqpi; | 

sra if^'TSsimtirff ^?f3f?i, ?fci:tsfe«- 

«!CWT?s^raf'^r% ^t^sr ql3if^5!g[ 

et^?rsr‘ # sr a sqr^saTcriii 

gTa?tt gfi5rafs^«ar=iWTraiR%% sllftlfaat: ^ssgjfji?^- 
^ ^ i ^l^rsTsrt qaltirfjrr?, 

im«rT^a^?d??T I i 

ql5n^?gpf^s^ sratcnt i aattitf q53g^?i>fe; 

I 

m w 5^ a^jhiTwr ^ g' iif ^ fsr ^ i mt m^- 
^ li gV H «T 5 t: 


1 “ojura^'Ri’'- a i fii5?!7^ga„ ^‘s!n:^srao’’_f} 

2 “g”g3ii^ ggsftas 1 



yf BhattasvaiBin on Arthasastta [ B. 0. E. s; 

s«iT mt m gr; i ^*jrfq ^5r?i: 

qVcfw^’ar sr^rn 5 % | 

??Hf%sri;T’T?%sK}?Tf , m%K n^t- 

I ®tT g ?:t fci ^ 1 sRif^gfU 

IRftcIT:, 351 WW 3T ^ * ^lfer> 

m % 31 qf ^ ^Riqf^^w; 1 

I 

^fUstcrqsqiquTi# 3i3:q^qTfiic5rr^l 

sc 3t 3!Tqlfeq:Tf3T?«5r^3;c3: cmi- 

i^tqcicfq n6rtc:iq^3T isitt^t g^q- 

UTOT qi^qfe fq'jgfecCni®* qaqsc.'OTfiTfe, 3^1^ qqJl«qT|^' 

qsicn^ 2^q qisqflTqTCqqrqf I 33^ 3353313- 

3PR qsRSa 3f «qiCgr^3Tqwfe?qi^:^^^* I 331 3 — 

5 3[:?t]lr, i^^qqfcsiscuscmTxra: i 

?ft[5T]3§[q e?3lTOt 3^3 # 

55^q5J333UR[, 31131, ’^3%?g[33]3fec3li3 I 

imTwf q33»;.«r j 3[L!?3]i^#L?*i^ ^c3t^ 3T33t— 
crf^: %Ht 3> ?:i3% ^speci i 

3 II 

sn 3 3li%3315Rq31%Kl*3»rjft3lfe531^ I i 4 3351- 
^gcsnfg^B 33?€lqi«3# sii sft 3 t g. i fq «ri 3 5c ff- 
3133^ 331 f3«ft3313fl31% 33% I 333W 33531^1- 
ft13^ W W5rNl3t331%3fgi 

3i:i'l3«ET 5m* 3*:%% I g5T535315|wi)mcr'%ffi^ 



tOL, SI. ?r. II. ] Bhattasvarain on AfthaSastra 

fl- 

^^!SiifTrf% 5i:^c^ cmk=a[T?:tiT^ci5rsrWr%^ cr«iT 
^?F3R5ff®5ct?r5irsiTirR:^tqr^s^q5ia^^T^gsf!T^rn^^5 
5j^ 5 'I 5!:^3T'Tirgfl^?WF3ir^ ^ |;ctT^: 

[ic^r# t'5R?r1%gR?i%T[’] q R «> ?! '5q«>q: \ %fgr, 

5RiqT :?f1rarqr% ^ lirdiigOTi^ a[a«n]^fy«*»ii=ifT^, 
fqqtiqj ft tnrr ^grRfir^Tfqt ‘ q fa R; qr 
JiTcrqsjtqiiwqerq^TR, 3iqftq#^- 

^?q«tTTOT5f RRRt ^R# T f g[T?i t gisiqTqt: 
silRe^^mlilcqTR I 

q^f ^q >[qf]gqT^ mt srara ^ ^wroa: i 
?5^[g^g®EifTfi* ?Tmj q^Rr«rr mix ti 
'gs^arq*^ ^s’ 

¥rs[%q^ STTiftqTat^ 

grrlRr® ^ndmfw ^snaq: 5 


1 “ fag q^’— q « 

2 “nf’CT ‘o«wigRig,’ «to; smnR^s 1 

3 ^ \ Grujarati ‘‘cockroach’’ or any insect. 

4 8| I 

5 III 

6 TO' TOTtf^' I 


>9 



Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra [J. B. O. R, s. 

QtKiqiST?!^^ %!5es^sjt%T: \\ 
ife ¥rf5^Tfjr5f; 

^ ^ !?!T ilfSt ^ ^ 31 la? ^ sr xlT- 

fi:l» 

a:5KT?i^amJT: I 


I “ftfara”— ni 1 *as^>5- 

s«ira: I 



SIT ^ set ^t3TT^?qff%^«n;TJ^, f» V(J far ^cT^^STTTWrT- 

16^ s a i ^ ST3STSW, srrirc^nffasia^ftfe ^rsi: | 
€tJjrsr?f?r: ETWferr ^- 

sr%^f:^qrtds3Ft^cicS%qT^aTSTaf«g1[a^ # i 
ci?r§ 3TT « ?T issr ^ ic?iT^ I ^ 5f‘ ^r 
^TTii^rTf^ ^aTSia«|#ira^ agrr ^ 5f - 

scira*, ?r^ c!TaT:5ra|fr?rf m ^«TTq^«r^ aciiwqRqfsaTsjgtpRTT- 
argiTTfr aT§¥q; gc^criciaf^aT^ 
ssrrfiTirfT, ^ irr sf T:^r^?aflrirRff^ Tsat'ifa^ssa, i^ea- 
qr^iTf ST T:5r?5raT qr^t 

qaaf5?5qTfatc«fi5iq qrT:tiT3rr?:nrf;s3faT^t?#, frt#rt awrrqtiff- 
rqr^; ^i^^-^srn^aififflweiTqwg^Tqf qr i 
gfiTTJrqcr’^cF^r^q^q a sgRBcqig^, a^ira 

ii?rfe?r: iH^sRTqfscwr; I f^cn"^ q%w> 

qiTfT I a srr ar s^cRitint ^ a q: scr; ^^Ti;aTa^- 
^Tso^qt, q ^ sqr ^ ^^)TCqT?r5^^Tfqq;^gf|®r- 
^i[^q ^cRt: sq^qt, fqtfrf^fffMq ^ aRT Tg^q a ?q4- 
afiscqrf^^qrgq gq spq ’d^q l f%S* g^qq- 

qrqaqrnq^q^, qftT:q?q^ qqt^ f* fq®q^g^q gq q?- 
l^q, ^ff%q q g^a qf^q «ifq; ^ % w, q ^q k : 
qrqrwt, ?: ?it ^itorrsc^v ?r?qsr^%:, q 

q?%qqT^*?sai%* I qcqsIqqg^^s^qTqqw" q^qr 

1 ‘‘qsq’’ §fqt^ I 

2 “gqqa®!”— “a q”qt: I 

8 Ought to be “fa” 4 “o«%l”— a I 







TOli. XLPTii ] ■ Bhattasvamiii on Arthaslstra, kl: 

mn 

^T3ff^«K %fk srii 5r?cr^^#iT§, ?! rsr ^ « q ft s^ir- 
^«jr’ § a n 5a q5a^5(T¥!iw{a?iaT5i %3Tirg fa ai 
%5srsr3am5sarfa<g^a>aT5acTaaaa5a^^aw«iT!ea^ ar 
arsftat^fe %f^ \ sjcg i^aa^«^R'afii 6 T 5 t?tfrT§fF faar- 
I 

^f«aact?:55^tiT‘ ^aofatgaTf, afa^^ar^, tft aaa- 
^^aj'ftcTT:, aTSTT;! ^aiaTMT:, HT ST af 51 ' a^aa^rf ?c%a 

»j ffraT5at, a 5?5?:af aa^aa^^ca^ PkN a’af aa 
^aTf fear' f^iferr aV s ?;i fe a sal* 
g f a m ^ a?ft^ arsa^^ ^ ^ f^asl^a: 5g[atf, ar 
fesE?^, a fa fa sg fa ar: afeaaf, ag ia?[5tq^:, afe- 

a:g fer ar:, afeaa'’ ^s|^f^[5|]5EiaaT: ; aai t ^ ir f^- 
?r a fa a a ar aa ; aa ^sttaa? ato:, a ^ aapiTPcpfa; 
’^T^aa^raat iri€fe;<Ta: 5§:a.; ^ few i a a a a ||it' 

at ; fe:^sfeaTc%5g[orf 0^15, fe at ^tfel 
1 *1 ar § a»r g^ffaig[%c 5 a^da, a5^ g ^aara^feassa: 
^gaafTaTcnr^garg^fe a^fer, arafaa? trjra- 
featat; ?:raa:, fiFi: aalfa:, asair^^^ ^g- 

fe fa¥f<uOTaTC!5r^^at: ; ar [a] ^ 5a> ^a^a: i 

5E?^aJa^: a^afearar^aatawa^^wTil,— ar <a ar ar 

s[fe sarawai a fegst a a^isfei, ai^ar: ai’f^m^ 

1 “arerar” ?fa s# t 

2 “arawigar” 5 ^ « 

3 “fl55rr:”--a 1 “Jifear: - «i i 

4 “^Wwsftasa’'— “a-a” at: I “afa^^fapas”— a i 

5 “a^—aa ci# “aafe^a” i 



Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra [ B. o.K* 8. 

gnKlirwT i;«i*35f^«ir i;gol«tig?sr- 

5t 'TTSl? 5%; 3?T^m^ 

<11^ ^T ?r^T^>^flff^sTT cr^«lf: cT^^- 

a^rhffifTJ, tTT <er ?s! ^ fjT cits^ l^g'T- 

»IT?«w: I 

^^njsrr?,— ifT f ^ ^ ^ - 

c?iT^ era 

g«q[^rf^q: ^l^c^ffgr^^raf i m r^«r: a?rV?TT:, 

IT ^ afJJ Jlf^rf^ll«r:, e # sfta:, Jit ^ fk sfit 

ntf^TfiT?::, JT ^ % 'iftT 5rrsff?[T, ^T ^T sc:"' », 

Vj ?i f; 31 sicftcft, qrr z ^ ^x^x, sr ct ^Tr 

SIcftcTT, 3 # 3 ^T: 

^rrssrar ■, fir ut 

^5It: ^wn: ^?5if xf^ ^r^ciTW, J^frr; w^: ^mn, 
?ra ^rsR[!?rsnRm: ^^3E'f?:rf^^tiTff¥raT{ 3!rR?i^«i W- 

SJTT^T- 

mm ^awrawT 5* cr^e^^T^p^, wi'^^rr wg- 

« c?i«rT5r^ is«^?r^: i 

!3 4«rr^w ffr fa,— m?i3RT 5ijfira^cfJ3:3rat 
5Sc«rarT?|gTf a^sruTurraragf arari^rfSjTT al «: a f ^ !f5^- 
?m 3 1 jppasa 5% I 

e ^ «rr tf^ar IT ^ ^rea^t^^T'T^jf ^ s a ^ ar, 
^icairgsiWPci; sife^ar f^rr?, ai^'ir^5i^rT:¥TrfaaT # i 

r “a^o’'.^-H-«mTan3t l “o^o" I 

2 ‘^irarow!”— ^ > srfHkJrgg,! 

3 “qg|-nT”arai “a”— > 

4 aragpiT^ W* ~’T I 

5 “wsd^’— eii 


VOL. XL Pi. Bhattasvamin on Arthasastfa 

^?e!?rqTiTT3^^gr?n^fiR[Ti:^2ra[fg5JT^¥I?J7, cT ST % m' , 
sr^^c^rfei, 5 ?:t sf 1 g q^fq-friswr 

STTq'T^oiT ^5T 

«rTgs[3Sf3i5^?;wf%?f '^’fuc^r ?:T5iw%[5sr5E^ 
e ca ^ '?T^'5f^''^sicftgrm5, a ^ ^ ^ qr 
sispRj 3^qtq^T^:5r?r5?!5«ncq?g!^;ET?q4# ^ q % ^- 
SJTflrqqlqs#?^^ gsg^, 5f«n q^jn'tqnfqqqflTq- 
%icqif^^:§[^q¥ri’<n'I?'3qqf?q?!^gt%t^^^ StiRg^ 
qi^igq [sT^^lgg^Trrfircqq^ i 
q q qi q % ? qj si?ft5rT: ?B5?^‘q^q*dS ?- 

q^qjfqS^sqqqT qsqr>> fq’sg^ 5^ %fqg.| §?[5fft- 
cq q ?:, qq^5i:»iT|cq5^, q^ q^^qi^^’f gfq’5qqi^5t|s^- 

qsq# =3 fqS!fV?5cq 3 cST % [eft] qi qT ej. qsfaswfq |q 3TC1| 

qqfe) 

sjfqr^^sR^^qrmi, q ^ q q[q] % ?qT %— q^i i 
q^sR qfeq^qjq^^’jq ^Tqj^oistaq', apft g 
qsfq: ^i^qrsifa^qq'raspi' i 

5iq ^>qq I fqq^ !gqqT^qq#q^RBfq?ffq: I 

^ffqwrqqif , q> ^ ^ fq ift q fS* «Tts«f *, 

qqft» 3 cJ?gq«f qcsj$q> >ig^*qq:, qqcqrqiqqr, STW 
jftq[<q ^rqtqrqr^TqqTqqii I 


AS', p. 83 


1 “ q qritq i ftTt ^q 'S iitTU^i^lqgqt ft : ”— q I 

2 ‘COhemically)treated”— “q”— ^qriwaqrq! I qpifsq t^ie 

Bower Mss. C Of. Hooxnle’s ed. Index, ‘‘BhSv” — jg) | 

3 epur? qpasftq: I 

4 “qE^”— “q-q-qx” qxq. I “qE*=?qf ’ <q5ft qft«iTs| i 



^ Bhattasvamin on Arthagastra [j.B.o. E. S. 

5ns«rf^Ti|, «T ^ - 

w.- 

w * ^>, ^ I snsra gg«ara- 
ai^>nkts, ft^3?sn% Pf® sfes:, sftai 
ijt I sS! <tra«ng«na;, sit ft # t® ai H ai 3 '*'™" 
l 

SET ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^T SB & =9 ^5 ^- 
^ ^wratil; I *i; qt g ^ sif: n^: , d “sr 5rT q 4$ s^asct- 
f^t, ^ ^i, 


l| 

,jg,ga^ _3J a I a: f »: !& I saiastatiafuac, a s- 

a Aia a =« w sat3: ' 

aw 5 am ft I S’a-m. 

aia: ma3,atftm9*aMfa'3ma3'«ia<iif ftnast- 
jgnma : I * spa w 3! amtws: 1 

9tKH.aiaa’S.-~” ag a ” am ft I aiiag'* 

.^riftwi* I®, a PS 3 5 w a®m«" 

^ f. 

aw *3 it) 



1 

2 “® ” 13 <7# “1^” » 


3 “f’-a I , .. 

4 ‘‘3ia(C) in’’-wgfEre‘‘^raT?^®^^*^ 

5 “iwss3SE’’qT31S!^"^!« Oxford Collection of 
Mss. H. 32 1 ) a. No. 761 , 
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The Journal of Dr. Francis Buchanan (afterwards Buchanan Hamilton) 
from the 1st Hovember 1812 to the 26th February 1813, 
when carrying out his Survey of the District of Shahabad : 

£dited 5 with Notes and Introduction, by 
0. E. A, W. Oldham, C.S.I. 


i. — Introduction. 

The Journal that is now being printed for the first 
time comjprises Vol. Ill of the Buchanan Manuscripts 
in the Library of the India Office, Whitehall. It 
contains the daily record written by Dr. Francis 
Buchanan (afterwards Buchanan Hamilton) of his 
movements and inquiries in the district of Shahabad 
during the cold weather months of 1812-13, the sixth 
field season of his work on the statistical survey of the 
then Bengal Presidency. 

The only full account of Buchanan’s life and 
labour yet written will be found in Sir David Prain’s 
excellent memoir, (i) published in the Annals of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, and therefore perhaps 
not so widely known as it should be. Some interesting 
details will also be found in Colonel Crawford’s Hist- 
ory of the Indian Medical Service^. Dr. Buchanan in 
his earlier life had made voyages as surgeon to 
an “ Indiaman ”, the last of which, in the Rose, took 

(I) Sketch of the Life of Ftanch Hamilton {once Buchanan) ^ 1905. 

(®) History of the Indian Medical Sermce^ 1914, Vol. IL 
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Him to Bengal, where he was appointed an Assistant 
Surgeon on the establishment in 1794. He was not, 
however, destined to spend much time in the normal 
station duties of a surgeon in those days. His 
botanical knowledge and his aptitude for other 
sciences, such as Natural History and Geology, 
combined with rare powers of methodical investiga- 
tion, soon singled him out for special employment 
in various directions. After the conquest of Mysore, 
the Marquess of Wellesley— with the acumen he so 
often displayed in choosing the right man for 
a particular duty— selected Buchanan to carry out an 
investigation into the “ state of agriculture, arts, 
and cornmerce; the history, natural and civil; and 
the antiquities ” in the ceded and allied countries. 
The results of these inquiries, which were carried 
out during the years 1800-1, were not published 
till 1807. Meanwhile the value of Buchanan’s work 
had been fully appreciated by Lord Wellesley, who 
had appointed him to control an establishment for 
investigating the natural history of India; and when 
the Court of Directors decided in J anuary , 1807, that 
a “ statistical survey ” of the Bengal Presidency 
should be carried out, they named Francis Buchanan 
as the officer to whom the work should be entrusted. 
The instructions issued to him, obviously an 
amplification of those given in respect of Mysore by 
Lord Wellesley in 1800, have been quoted in the 
Introduction to Martin’s E. I. 

Buchanan started on his work in the cold season 
of 1807-8, commencing with the eastern districts 
and then moving westwards to Purnea, Bhagalpur, 
Monghyr, Patna, Gaya and Shahabad, and ultimately 
Gorakhpur, which was the last district surveyed by 
him in the season 1813-14. The extent of country over 
which Buchanan had already completed his survey 
is not always realized from the headings given in 
Martin’s publication, owing to subsequent re-adjust- 
ments of boundaries and the subdivision of old 
districts. Buchanan had finished the survey of the 
Assam Valley area, now inclnded. in several districts, 
Jnlnaimiri. Dinainur, part of 
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Maldah, Purnea, Bhagalpur, tlie Santal Parganas, 
Monghyr, Patna, and Gaya districts. A fine feat 
for one man, having regard to the mass of detailed 
information comprised in each report. For a true 
appreciation of the magnitude of Buchanan’s task it 
is essential to remember that his work throughout this 
area was pioneer work : he had no previous accounts 
to guide or assist him; he had to formulate the methods 
of collecting the details required under each head of 
inquiry, sift, classify and check the information 
obtained, and finally compile and write out the 
voluminous reports, the manuscript of which filled 
twenty-five folio volumes. He was seriously handi- 
capped by having no maps on a scale suited to such 
work, or even maps showing accurately the physical 
features of each area and the roads available. He had 
only Benneirs Bengal A ffes sheets to work upon, and 
these on a scale of 11 to 12 miles to an inch. After 
five years of continuous labour of this arduous 
character it would have been only natural perhaps 
had Buchanan shown some signs of weariness and 
flagging zeal; but we may look in vain for any 
indication of this, unless -an occasional remark 
denoting irritation, or a perhaps unnecessarily severe 
criticism of some architectural feature, be attributed 
to this cause. 

The wholly unmerited oblivion into which 
Buchanan’s valuable researches passed for so many 
years was largely due to two causes, the assumption 
of the name Hamilton after his retirement from India, 
and the neglect of the East India Company to have 
the result of his labours published in complete form, 
with all his maps, plans and sketches correctly 
reproduced, under his own supervision if possible : and 
he lived till 1829. It was not till nine years after his 
death that the three volumes of what has all along 
been known as “ Martin’s Eastern India ” were 
published by Mr. Robert Montgomery Martin. _ These 
volumes are simply a publication of such portions of 
Buchanan’s MS. as appeared to Martin to be 
a “ judicious selection It is astonishing that the 
ofiicials of the India House should have permitted these 
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.volumes to be printed without Buchanan Hamilton’s 
name appearing anywhere on the title-page. It is 
hardly necessary to discuss the question whether 
Martin omitted matter of material value. He 
obviously had neither the experience of the country 
nor the knowledge of the subjects dealt with to decide 
what was or was not of material value. I can only 
add that when I first studied portions of the original 
manuscripts at the India Office in 1903, I was 
amazed at the facts disclosed, and impressed with 
the importance of having the portions scored through 
(by Martin’s pencil presumably) published. 

Buchanan completed his tours in the Patna and 
(old) Bihar districts in March, 1812, and spent the 
hot season and rains at Patna, collating the infor- 
mation gathered, drawing his map of the area 
surveyed, and writing his Eeport. On the 1st 
November he started ofi once more from Patna, going 
westwards to Sherpur, and next day on to the' Son, 
and, crossing it at Koilwar Crhat, entered Shahabad. 
On the 3rd November he started on a series of tours 
through the district to its furthest extremities on the 
south, west and south-west, crossing the plains portion 
in various directions; touring the whole way round 
the fringe of the Kaimur plateau, ascending it and 
its outlying spurs at several points; penetrating to 
the heart of the hills at Lohra, at the Guptesvar caves, 
and at the Chhanpatthar waterfall of the Karanmasa; 
examining and describing numerous sites which many 
District Officers even have never had time to visit. 
He toured about the district continuously until the 
24th February, when he crossed the Shahabad border 
into the Mirzapur district, visiting Chakia, Bhuili, 
Sarewa and Saktesgarh, and reaching Chunar on the 
26th of the month. ■ The routes he followed and the 
towns and villages at which he halted, or which he 
visited have been shown on the map facing p. 201^ 
The only village site which I have been unable to 
verify from the maps available is that of Lalganj, 
where he' halted for the night of the 17th November. 
The has been marfesd approximately , 

I ' f ^ ^ ^ ^ I" H i ^ J . ’’it'- \ ^ t ^ ^ /G" , i J \ ‘ t ^ 
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At Chunar Buchanan halted, and as far as we 
know, worked up the material collected, compiled his 
map of Shahabad and wrote his Report. In the 
course of 118 days, that is from the time he left Patna 
till he reached Chunar, Buchanan’s bare route, taking 
only the halting places and sites specifically named 
by him, covered, I calculate, a distance of some 820 
miles, which means that he travelled at the average 
rate, all halts included, of aboxit 7 miles per diem. 
During this period he moved his camp 57 times, or on 
the average every second day; and on 20 other days 
made trips in the vicinity of his camps ; that is to say 
He was actually travelling about or moving from camp 
to camp on 77 out of the 118 days. When we consider 
that he was over 50 years of age at the time, that in 
addition to the constant movement Buchanan was all 
the while making archaeological, botanical, geological, 
ethnographical and historical inquiries, besides 
collecting elaborate statistics under a variety of pres- 
cribed heads, such as topography, material conditions 
of the people, religions, products, agriculture, arts 
and commerce, and that he had to maintain a careful 
record day by day of what he saw and learnt, it can be 
realized what a remarkable personality was the author 
of the journal. 

So far as we know at present there was no 
published description or record of the sites of interest 
in Shahabad prior to Buchanan’s visit. A few stray 
records of individual sites had been made by travellers 
from time to time, such as Peter Mundy, Tavernier 
and the artists Thomas and ^is nephew) William 
Daniell. The Daniells had painted at Agori (on the 
Son, above Jadunathpur), Rohtasgarh, Sasaram, 
Dhuan Kund, Chainpur, the Mundesvari hill, 
Ramgarh (incorrectly described as in Benares district 
in the letterpress) and even Shergarh. Tieffenthaler, 
the Jesuit missionary, was the only person who had 
hitherto attempted to deal with the geography of 
Northern India generally, but his work can have been 
of no help to Buchanan. Rennell’s Memoir of a Maf 
of Hindoo stari/ similarly did not help. 
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Of the district officials at the time of his survey, 
the only one who had been long in the district was 
William Cowell, who had been posted there since 1802, 
but as District Judge was not likely to have had much 
opportunity of travelling about. ‘William Augustus 
Brooke, who knew the district well, having been in 
charge of it for several years, was not then in Bihar. 
Thomas Law, who had been Collector of Sarkar 
Eohtas for some three years, had left India. Philip 
Carter, Thomas Twining’s protege, whom he had 
appointed Superintendent of Roads, and for whom he 
had built a bungalow and established an indigo 
factory, both in the Bhojpur pargana, was still in the 
district it seems. Another Carter (Joshua, perhaps 
a relajtive) who had just passed through the College at 
Fort William, had joined as Assistant Collector in 
1812. Philip must have known a good deal about 
the district, as he had travelled over it in the suite of 
Twining when the latter was Collector in 1801-3. 
Twining appears to have been the only official prior 
to Buchanan’s time who. left any record of travel in 
Shahabad, but except in the case of Rohtasgarh, 
Sasaya,m and Buxar, he treats almost wholly of 
administrative matters; and Buchanan cannot have 
had access to his papers, as he had left India. 
It seems probable in the circumstances that Buchanan 
had to map out his tours for himself. 

Mode op Travel. — For Buchanan’s mode of 
travelling and method of computing distances and 
areas, the reader is referred to Mr. V. H. Jackson’s 
Introduction to the Patna-Gaya Journal {J.B.O.R.S. 
VIII, pages 163-6). I need only add that after 
studying the Shahabad Journal I entirely accept the 
conclusion so ingeniously worked out by Mr. Jackson. 
Buchanan generally travelled on an elephant or in 
a palanquin. In this journal he twice mentions that he 
was travelling on an elephant (^ee pages 45 and 143) . 
There is no specific reference to the use of a palanquin. 
In several places it is evident from his description 
that he was on foot, and in one or two places he 
definitely refers to the S^pness of the path or the 
irr^ujaxity and ii&%lii:q|'ih6:steps he had to climb. 
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At other sites, if he had been on an elephant or in 
a palan(^uin, he must have got down, to have observed 
the details or taken (or checked) the measurements he 
records. 

Featuees of work and CHARACTER.— From a study 
of his daily Journal certain features of Buchanan’s 
work and cnaracter stand out prominently : his almost 
unerring flair for finding out those sites that contained 
objects of real importance; his discernment in giving 
his attention to matters of more or less permanent 
interest; his care to question such persons as were 
likely to give the best evidence, and his faculty of 
sifting the wheat from the chaff in accepting what 
was told him; and where facts were concerned, the 
scrupulous pains he took to record them with accuracy. 
He seems to have been wholly absorbed in his work ; he 
never complains of fatigue or of discomfort, of heat, 
cold or rain; in fact he ignores personal conditions. 
When he complains of the steps up the Shergarh Ghat, 
it is perhaps more because their irregularity offended 
his eye than because the exertion of climbing them 
tired him. He had a keen eye for beauty of natural 
scenery, and seems to have thoroughly enjoyed many 
picturesque landscapes. His regard for scientific 
accuracy, detail and finish perhaps detracts at time 
from his Judgment of architectural features; while 
even amidst the wild natural beauty of a deep river 
valley among the hills his sense of neatness revolts at 
the sight of untidy long grass and withered branches 
hanging from the trees! His grasp of the broad 
topographical outlines of a situation, his faculty for 
selecting the salient features for examination,, and his 
minute care in recording small details of interest are 
exemplified in his visit to the Shergarh fortress. He 
had first of all three miles to go across country from his 
camp at Karma to the foot of the hili, and then to 
make the steep ascent to the summit of the plateau 
^817 feet above sea-level according to Sherwill). As 
he returned to his tents at Karma the same evening, 
he had only the inside of the day to explore the 
top, find out what buildings or remains there were 
■worthy of description, inspect them, take numerous 
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measurements and record his notes, which were no 
doubt transcribed into his journal the same evening 
(as he had a long march before him next day) 
illustrated by no less than seven sketch plans showing 
the true shape of this little projecting plateau (which 
is not shown correctly on any of the Survey maps), 
the line of the surrounding battlements, the half-moon 
bastions, gates, path of ascent, etc., and including 
two plans of the buildings within the area of what 
he calls the “ castle Yet no more comprehensive, 
and at the same time detailed, description has ever 
been published ; nor have I been able to trace anj^ other 
plan of this fortress, which many who have visited it 
regard as in some respects more interesting than, 
though of course not so imposing as, Eohtasgarh. 

Aeea of nivSTRicT SURVEYED. — The district of 
Shahabad at the time of Buchanan’s survey covered 
the same area as at the present time (1925) with two 
exceptions, viz. (1) the Chausa pargana had not yet 
been attached to the district, and (2) a small area now 
included within the United Provinces district Balia, 
to the north of the present deep stream of the Ganges, 
which formed part of Todar Mai’s mahal Path pur 
Bihiya, was still within the boundary of Shahabad, as 
it had been (in the then Sarkar Rohtas) in 1582. 
Although geographically forming part of Shahabad, 
as lying wholly south of the Ganges and east of the 
Karamnasa, Chausa pargana was long attached to 
districts outside the province of Bihar proper. The 
present decayed village of Chausa occupies an old site 
that must once have been of considerable strategic 
importance, and was probably included within the 
ancient kingdom of Kasi. No inscriptions have yet 
been found that throw light upon the history of 
the locality prior to the Muhammadan invasion. It 
may be that there is some connexion between the name 
and that of the country which Yuan Chwang trans- 
cribes as Chan-cTiu. However this may be, it appears 
that from the first arrival of the Miihammadans in 
Eastern rfldia up to Sher Shell’s time Chausa pargana 
Was inclTidedvin Bihar, btit in Topar Mai’s renWoll 
'{1582 'Chausa Was 
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included in Sarkar Ghazipur. Wheii we first find 
the East India Company’s troops in the district, the 
Karamnasa was recognized as the boundary of Bihar 
between the hills and the Ganges. In the earliest map 
prepared by James Rennell, the 5 mile to 1 inch sheet 
of 1773, which was based on the snrvevs of De Gloss, 
Richards and Russell during the years 1766 to 1771, 
we find pargana “ Chowsar ” in “ Shawabad It 
should be noted perhaps that at this period the area 
now comprising Shahabad was included within two 
sarkars, namely (1) Shawal^ad (parganas Barahgany, 
Arrah, Bihiya, Bhojpur, Chausa, Dinara, Dahwar, 
Piro, Nanaur and Panwar), and (2^ Rohtas (parganas 
Chainpur, Sasaram, Rohtas, all now in Sha- 
habad; parganas Siris and Kutumba, now in 
Gaya; and parganas Japla and Belaunja, now in 
Palamau). Before 1773 Mangraur, Kot and Ratan- 
pur had been taken from Sarkar Rohtas, and Rennell 
in that year shows them as included in Chunar sarkar 
or district. In Buchanan’s time pargana Chausa (i) 
was excluded from Shahabad (probably as a result 
of Balwant Singh’s occupation of that area), while 
Siris, Kutumba, Japla and Belaunja had been 
included in the huge district of Ramgarh. 

Botany. — In the instructions issued to Buchanan 
for his guidance he had been directed to investigate 
the kinds of trees contained in the forests and their 
comparative value, and to point out such means as 
occurred to him for increasing the number of the more 
valuable kinds, or for introducing new ones. He had 
also been requested to take every opportunity of for- 
warding to the Company’s Botanical Garden at the 
Presidency “whatever useful or rare and curious plants 
and seeds” he might be able to acquire, with such 
observations as might be necessary for their culture. 
The Journal sheds no light on his activities in this 
direction. He mentions from time to time the most 
common or conspicuous trees observed in the course of 
his tours; and in his appendix of “ Observations ” he 
describes the crops grown in considerable detail. In 
the notes I have added the botanical names of all trees 


(1) It was madfi uortinin nf f.Lo 
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and plants named with a view to their better 
identification. From other sources we know that 
Buchanan’s botanical researches were so highly valued 
by experts that he was appointed to succeed the famous 
Dr. Roxburgh as Superintendent of the Royal Botanic 
Garden in 1814. 

Geology.— The value of Buchanan’s geological 
researches in Shahabad cannot be properly assessed, 
as it does not appear that his collection of specimens 
Appendix II) was ever scientifically examined 
or described. In this journal he does not make any 
regular references to the specimens collected, as in his 
Patna-Gaya Journal. 

Arcileology. — It is in the field of archaeology 
that Buchanan did some of his most valuable pioneer 
work in this district, chiefly perhaps in the way of 
pointing out where remains of interest were to be found 
and recording the existence of sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, of a large number of which drawings and copies 
were made. Before his time the subject of archaeology 
in India had scarcely been touched (e.g. by C. Wilkins 
and H. T. Colebrooke). The first activities of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal had been largely directed to 
other subjects. It was not till much later that a sure 
foundation for research was laid by James Prinsep’s 
series of discoveries (1835-8), and by the translation 
into European languages of the invaluable records of 
the Chinese pilgrims. Two of the very first papers 
on archaeological subjects read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society in I/ondon in 1824 and 1827 were by 
Buchanan (then B. Hamilton). Even up to date, 
during all the years that have elapsed since Buchanan 
wrote his Shahabad Journal, it is doubtful if a single 
fresh site of archjBological importance in this district 
has been the subject of professional investigation : 
most archaeologists seem to have contented themselves 
with revisiting sites referred to by him. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the defective knowledge of his 
time rendered it impossible , to decipher correctly 
Several interesting inscriptions found; and very many 
of the conblusidnS df ideati^bations then made 
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must be modified as a result of the enormous advance 
since made in historical, iconographical and epigraphi- 
oal research. 

Ethnography. — ^Later writers on ethnography 
have at times questioned the value of Buchanan’s notes 
on this subject. While he sometimes suggests a con- 
clusion of his own from the evidence gathered, he 
generally contents himself with recording the infor- 
mation given him. The great value of his work in 
this connexion rests, however, not on his own views 
(which he never expresses dogmatically), but on the 
fact that he faithfully recorded the statements made 
by the people themselves. It seems to me that one of 
his chief claims to our gratitude is the scrupulous care 
with which he noted down traditions of the illiterate 
country folk and of the so-called aboriginal races, who 
as he himself somewhere remarks, often preserve 
genuine tradition more undefiled and reliable than 
the literate population of the towns and persons versed 
in the Brahmanical texts. It will be noticed that he 
devoted considerable time in the remoter parts and 
among the hills to questioning the people on such 
subjects; and the traditions so preserved may yet prove 
of use towards dispelling the mist that still hangs 
round the past history of tribes like the Bhar, 
Kharwar, Chero, “ Siyur ” or “ Seoree and 
Gaharwar. 

History. — ^Perhaps the least valuable portions of 
the Journal are those which relate to questions of 
history. Take, for instance, his references to Raja 
Bhoj or to the family of Sher Shah, or the myth about 
Humayun having had the women flung down the 
precipice at Shergarh. Here again we must remember 
the state of historical knowledge at the time. No 
reliable history of ancient or medieval India was 
available to him. For Hindu chronology he was 
dependent on writers. like. Wilford. The Muham- 
madan histories had not been seriously examined. 
Buchanan seems to have had to depend upon workr 
like Firishta, as interpreted by Dow ! We must not 
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Geography. — It has already been stated that 
Buchanan had only Rennell’s Bengal Atlas mafs to 
work upon (for Shahabad, see Plate III). Apparent- 
ly he had not even got a tracing of Rennell’s larger 
scale (5 rai. =1 inch) “ Map of the Southwest, Part of 
Bahar ” drawn in 1773. Even this, however, would 
have been of little use to him for most of his journeys, 
as it shows practically only towns and villages along, 
or in the immediate vicinity of, the main lines of road, 
but few of which Buchanan followed. The details of 
even the fringes of the hill country, except around 
Akbarpur and Pohtas, where De Gloss had spent 
nearly a week during his survey, are very incorrect : 
Most of the central part of the district is either blank 
or sketchily filled in ; the Kao river, for example, which 
has the longest course of any stream lying wholly 
within the district, is not shown at all at any 
part of its course Even of Buchanan’s halting 
places, most which were comparatively well- 
known, more than half (perhaps 26 out of 47) 
are not marked. It has been deemed useless there- 
fore, to refer to Rennell’s maps in the foot-notes : 
the names there quoted are those entered on the latest 
editions of the 1 mi. = 1 inch sheets obtainable in 1924 
from the Map Record and Issue Office. The Survey 
sheet spelling has been retained. On these sheets I 
have been able to trace most of the sites mentioned by 
Buchanan, and all the rivers and streams of any im- 
portance. Round the edges and on top of the plateau 
I have found considerable difficulty in identifying 
some of the sites, owing to the still defective condition 
of these sheets in respect of the hill areas. In several 
cases in connexion with sites on the fringe of the 
plateau or within the smaller outlying hills, Buchanan 
has added sketches in the margin of his MS., which 
disclose the orographical features more accurately; but, 
for obvious reasons, it has been decided not to reproduce 
all these hand-sketches. They have, however, been 
of much assistance in tracing sites described. I have 
afe derived special assistance from a “Geological Map 
of the southern Portion df Eillah Shahabad, drawn 
and wnstructed byi|jifit^^;l^al{©r Sherw^ Revenue 
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Surveyor, 1846 In several respects this is a most 
interesting and valuable map. It shows the heights 

of all the most prominent hills, as calculated by him ; 
the quarries of lime and chalk; the outcrop or 
occurrence of alum ore, sulphur, iron sulphate, horn- 
stone, potstone, laterite, etc., and traces of old iron 
workings. It is the only map that names the 
principal deep vallej-s {khoh in the vernacuhir) 
that wind in among the hills towards the plateau, 
and ^constitute the most distinctive feature of 
the Kaimur borders, and the great charm of these 
hills from the point of view of natural scenery. As 
insets Sherwill gives a sketch of the Raja Deo ka Find 
peak, the towers up precipitously opposite Shergarh, 
on the other side of the Durgavati, like a huge sentinel 
at the entrance to the Karamchat valley — perhaps 
the most picturesque bluff of all — as well as a plan, 
probably the only plan ever drawn to scale or pub- 
lished, of the Guptesvar caves. 

Bu:Chanan’s map. — ^The manuscript map of the 
Shahabad district in the Map Department of the India 
01B.ce looks as if it had been drawn by Buchanan him- 
self. The outlines of the plateau and the hills, 
including even the little hillocks near Jabra and 
Bamani and along the Son valley between Kasiawan 
and Parchha, and the outlying hills round the northern 
flanks of the plateau from the Durgavati and the 
Karamnasa, are all etched in with great minuteness. 
No name, however, is given to any hill. The courses 
of all the rivers have been carefully shown, and the 
name entered against each, except in the case of the 
small hill torrents . The boundaries of the Police 
Thanas, or “Divisions” as he called them, are 
shown % dotted lines coloured over. Each Division 
is indicated by a number in Roman numerals. The 
sites of towns and villages and market-places are 
indicated by little circles and Arabic numerals, a 
separate serial being used for each Division. These 
numerals (both Roman and Arabic) refer to corres- 
ponding numbers in his “ Index to the Map ”, which 
formed an appendix to the Report. A few little circles 
have been marked which have no numerals attached- 
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These indicate the sites of villages which have not been 
given in the Index to the Map, but which can be 
identified. For example, in the extreme southern 
corner three circles will be noticed, which are intended 
to mark the sites of Jadunathpur, Sanraki and 
Sarodag ; but these villages were evidently not regarded 
as market-places calling for entry with details in the 
Index. 

Along the northern boundary of the district many 
changes have occurred since Buchanan drew his map, 
owing to the shifting of the main stream of the Ganges. 
Several of the places marked by him have been washed 
away, and other villages have been established since. 
On the whole the Ganges follows a more northerly 
course than in his day, especially to the north 
of Simri and of Mahuar. The courses of the 
Bhagars {bhagar means an old river bed) and of 
the streams flowing into -them have, in consequence, 
almost wholly altered since Buchanan’s time. In 
this part of the district Buchanan’s map is extremely 
interesting as containing a record of the situation 
in 1812-13 and, specifically, as showing by the long 
jhil he has marked between Chilhari and Ranisagar 
(a distance of about 16 miles) an old course of the 
Ganges, of which traces may also be found much fur- 
ther east, to the north of Karisath, Masar and Arrah. 
The scale of Buchanan’s map works out to about 
11 '58 miles to the inch, or practically the same as the 
scale of Rennell’s Bengal Atlas sheet (Plate III). 
Buchanan has told us m his Report (MS.) that it 
was drawn on the Bengal Atlas scale. In the same 

f lace he adds “ I have given a separate map of the 
ills executed by a native assistant on a scale 
sufficiently large to admit of the names being written 
at length ”. Unfortunately this map of the hilly 
tracts is no longer traceable. 

- The reproduction of Buchanan’s map now pub- 
lii^ed (facing p. 393) has been prepared by myself : its 
bfemdies from a cartographical point ' of view are 
palent; but ?1 have sought to reproduce as accurately 
as practicable The topfcgraphical Tetails shown by 
Buchanan, a vieiv le ri^rbduction the map was 
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first drawn to double the scale of the original. This 
of course involved a liability to error in relative posi- 
tions and distances, but effort has been made to 
minimize such error by systematic cross measurement. 
All names shown on the original have been given; and 
the names of the Divisions and of all the places mention- 
ed in the Index to the Map have been added . I have 
retained Buchanan’s spelling throughout, except that 
the termination ganj has been substituted for qunj in 
one or two cases, for sake of uniformity. Having 
regard to the means and time at Buchanan’s disposal, 
it will be generally conceded, I think, that it was a 
remarkable piece of work, and a further proof of 
Buchanan’s versatility. 

Here and there errors are noticeable; e.g. the shape 
of the hills is incorrectly showm, or place sites are one 
or two miles out. But full allowance must be made 
for the small scale on which it was drawn. Mistakes 
of a very similar nature may be found in the latest 
edition of the 8 miles to an inch A.dministration 
Report Map prepared in the Survey Office. On the 
whole, however, the hills, rivers and sites are shown 
with praiseworthy precision. It was a notable advance 
both on Rennell’s Bengal Atlas map of 1779 and on 
his larger scale sheet of 1773. There was no map of the 
district to compare with it till Slierwill completed his 
survey more than thirty years later; and yet it lay 
among his manuscripts unused and forgotten, until 
the diminutive and imperfect map, intended to be a 
reproduction, appeared with Vol. I of Martin’s E. I. 
The scale of this latter map (21^ miles to the inch) is 
only half that of Buchanan’s; and, besides other 
defects, it shows no hills at all, and scarcely half the 
names of places and rivers marked by Buchanan ; it 
gives no idea, in fact, of Buchanan’s careful and 
valuable work. 

The old “Forest ”, — This is not the place to 
review the value of Buchanan’s survey under heads of 
inquiry the discussion of which he has confined to his 
Report. Only those who have studied the Statistical 
Accounts prepared more than sixty years later along 
with his reports can realize the extent to which the 
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pfinmilers of the former were beholden to hmi But 
cert^n statistics that have been developed in 
fw^bin based upon his daily notes recorded under 
the heading ‘ ‘ Observations ” in the last cdumn of the 
AenSix to this Journal. I shall refer here only to 
mS^SLtter in regard to which these observations 
“coSS Serestml mfomation, »d ‘tat J tto «ea 
in the plain countrv coveted by ^angfil aad _ 

St ti™ : the hill country was of course mostly jangal. 

ITrom many sources we know that in ancient days 
a foresT” SL up the middle of Shahabad; and any 
d ol"e fp to which traces were 

“i^^rpraceN^^rrSed 

"Taste” he ^Suy subdivided into “broken 
waste ^ u s j “long grass ■ . 

TbSfe time ricords give a valuable estimate at least 

Se ‘SaSd'^T LTrS 

1he’‘diSicrrT|hir”p^M”g' 
ThTpreseMndlrui Ua the sou* »d 

SeEast Indian '™Ekwari‘’on the’ eastl 

oSiJl'^thrremainingTreas, whinli ^ere^Hher more 

directions, about Ijf ? “"''J%rm?nutes. again, 183 
different typ^ o M « .. ^d 880 “ long 

represent woods together we 

grass , represent jangal in the comprehen- 

may say that 75^ ro^gUy 

sive sense of of the area traversed was 

,<mlculatuthat22 pe^ ^ per 

cent, br* WsLs were 

’ f^^^L^^rbetweS^EkwSh and Lalgan] (about 
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LalganJ and Belauthi (21 per cent, or nearly 3 miles); 
between Dnmraon and Nawanagar (4.7 per cent., or 
say 6 miles, the distance being really about 13 miles 
though Buchanan notes “over 10”); between 
Surajpura and Deo Markandeya (23 per cent., or say 
3 miles); between Surajpura and Devisthan (17 per 
cent. , or say If miles) ; between Lahthan and J agdispur 
(35 per cent., or more than 3 miles); and between 
Jagdispur and Koath (12^- per cent., or about 2 miles). 
In most other cases the proportion of woods and bushes 
is very small, or else inappreciable. We are by this 
method able to locate with a fair degree of accuracy 
the position of the remnants of the old “ forest ” that 
existed in 1812-13. The statistics given in the Report 
show the following areas in the central portion of the 
district as covered by “ woods, bushes and desei’ted 
villages ” : — 

Belauthi Division 

Dumraon ,, 

Ekwari „ 

Karanj ,, 

Total ... 233 

Combining both sets of figures, we find the remnants 
of the old forest to have lain roughly within an 
irregular pentagon with its five corners near Bihiya, 
Mathila, Karanj, Bikramganj and Garhani, respec- 
tively. Such a pentagon would approximately cover an 
area of some 325 square miles. Within this there were 
large open areas that had long been populated and culti- 
vated, which included several very old village sites. 
"When considering the figures shown in the table above 
we should not forget that they must include large 
areas of uncultivated lands around the deserted 
villages over w'hich janejal might have recently sprung 
up. As far as can be judged from what Buchanan 
ha.s left on record, I think it wall be safe to estimate 
that woods and jangal must have occupied nearly 200 
square miles in his time ; the largest stretches lying 
between Mathila and Nawanagar; to the ea.st and 
north-east of Kesath; to the west and south-east of 
Surajpura; around Lahthan, Jagdispur and Baligaon; 
and to the south of Bihiya. 


Sqitabe miles. 
... 34 
... 110 
... 64 
... 35 
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In Ms “ Notes on Zillah Shahabad ”, dated April, 
1849 Mr. W. Trarers, the then Collecto^ gives the 
following figures of recorded “ jungle : ^ 

Pargana Bhojpur (Buchanan’s Dumraon) ... 

„ Bihiya ( Ditto Belauthi) ... 5,000 „ 

„ Piro (western part of Buchanan’s ^ 

Ekwari) »*• •** *** * ” 

„ Danwar (eastern part of Buchanan s 

The total'r™mits''to 7,600 acres, <»’ If * S 
square miles. These e^rS 

unreliable C). Even ten ^ 

jangal in the Bih.ya pargana “'from the 

given - a^ut; ^ 

Stein V jmgal before it 

•was all cleared. severely from the 

The district had sutod ^ between 1759 
frequent passage of the devastation 

and 1765, and niore Then came the 

wrougf by Qf mwlLve largely rf need 
great famine of 177(], renters ” and amis 

the population, the extorti^^^^ “experiment 

which f 

and error_ H’ of Chait Singh’s outbreak, 

the district at the time -firmness and 


the district at the time^o ^^^ .^ firmness and 

Under Lord Mmto s mu ^ 

capacity ” ®^°^4^been re-extended. By the time 
vation had no , riistrict it is most likely ^at 

Buchanan entered the distnc^, ^^crease. The 

the central area of j _ w,bnp> nsed for irrigation, 
water of the Kao «vet was So channS near 

and Buchanan nien i h . yg ygyy \ow and the bed 
Surajpnra, where the baAs vc .7 „( e„,U. 

wide, had t'®" ™’“fMr 0. V. Odling, c.b.i., who 
vation continue<L_'i i«76 tells me that he once 
joined the Son Clircl© ^ ^ some 

: := Submitted a 


(2) (Sir w. 




■ '■ f 
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twenty embankments and irrigation channels across the 
bed of this river. The utilization of the Kao water 
must have transformed considerable tracts of waste 
into cultivation; but it was not until the seventies of 
last century that the jmigal was practically eliminated 
by the opening of the Son Canal system, wnich rapidly 
metamorphosed this part of Shahabad. 

The text oe the m.4.nUvSceipt.— The Journal bears 
many traces of having been written up from place to 
place under pressure" for time. Buchanan has not 
aimed at any literary finish. Facts are stated as 
concisely as possible. He does not even appear to 
have read it through afterwards with a view to 
revision. Corrections, which are rare, were made as 
he wrote. Some few notes added either at the foot or 
in the margin were evidently added later, after looking 
up books of reference. Punctuation has been largely 
neglected. It has been found necessary to add marks 
of punctuation in most parts of the joiirnal, often to 
avoid the obscurity of meaning that arose from their 
absence. Again, Buchanan generally used numerals 
instead of words where possible, probably to save time. 
This habit sometimes leads to confusion in the text, 
especially where he is dealing with features (e.g. at 
Eohtas Palace) which he has indicated by figures on 
Ids plan. In many such cases I have substituted words 
for figures. 

Buchanan’s s|)elling may be referred to under 
three heads, viz. (1) English words, (2) Indian, or 
vernacular, words, and (3) proper names. _ Buchanan 
always writes “cupalo” for cupola; dome is generally 
“domb” ; gallery, “galery”; apartment, “appart- 
ment” ; entry, “entery”. The following spellings also 
often occur : “accomptant”, “affar”, “allways”, 
“detatch”, “skreen”, “symetry”, “traddition” ; and 
many of similar type. In such cases the modern re- 
cognized spelling has been substituted. In regard to 
the spelling of Indian words, while Buchanan’s own 
acquaintance with the vernacular was not deep (as 
internal evidence discloses), be was evidently influenc- 
ed in his spelling by the pronunciation of his Bengali 
pandit, Hence, no doubt, we find such spellings as 
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Bbor, Gong, Jogdespiir, Nolieha, Soti, etc., for Bbar, 
gaon J agdispur, naicha, sati, etc. , A nusvata 

and anunasiha are generally represent by “ng” . The 

sonnd of the Sanskrit g- and of the Persian j is 
generally represented by “ uy Sir David Drain, 
in the Memoir already cited, quotes Buchanan as 
having said that the Sanskrit names of localities 
continue, after the lapse of ages, to be “ known to all 
Hindus of learning, while each new invasion or 
revolution sinks into immediate oblivion the unknown 
appellations imposed by modern rulers, whether 
Muhammadans or Christians He therefore decided 
to employ the ancient Sanskrit names as more scientific 
and more useful, and probably more permanent. 
There was not much scope for this in Shahabad, but 
we notice signs of his effort to work up to the 
resolution in such spellings as Baidyonath, Narayan, 
Navaratna, Shahasram, Vagsar, etc. In the case of 
all proper names Buchanan’s own spelling (as far as 
it can be read) has been retained. 

If any word has been inserted to complete the 
sense, this has been indicated by the use of square 
brackets. 

Por readers conversant with Bihar and its verna- 
culars much of the matter in the notes may be regarded 
as superfluous : I have advisedly run the risk of this 
criticism in the interest of a wider circle who have not 
this local knowledge. 

In conclusion, I should add thal the task of 
editing this reproduction of Buchanan’s journal in 
Shahabad has been much facilitated by the great care 
and accuracy with which a. copy had been prepared 
in type by Miss L. M. Anstey. 
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'A.S.I. — ^Archaeological Survey of India Eeports. 

Martin’s E. I. — The History, Antiquities, Topof ' 
graphy, and Statistics of Eastern Indi:i^J3|^ 
E. Montgomery Martin. 3 vols., LoxT. 
1838.. 

S. S. — Survey Sheet. Note . — The one inch to the 
mile sheets have been used.. 


EXPLANATION. 

The names printed in .thick type in the notes are 
the names shown on the one inch to the mile sheets 
(topographical maps) published by the Survey of 
India. The spelling used on these sheets has been 
re,tained.j 

LIST OF MAPS AND PLANS. 

(1) Buchanan’s Map of the District of Shahabh,d 

(reproduction by hand). 

(2) Map of Shahabad District, showing routes 

followed by Buchanan., 

(3) Plan of the Guptesvar jCayes (after Sherwill). 
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M. — Shahabad Journal. 


November 1812. — I went to Serpur,(i) 

2nd . — I went to Koliwar(2) ghat. The eastern 
channel of the Son is small and dray. The 
island (3) belongs to Patna and although sandy is 
entirely cultivated. It is in particular planted with 
many palmira trees. The western arm of the Son is 
full from bank to bank and is never fordable at the 
passage, but at many places above and below contains 
very little water, but the sand is there so troublesome 
that the passengers prefer the ferry. The boats are 
pretty good but the descent to them is very difficult. 
Koliwar is a decent village with abundance of shops. 
Near it are some houses to which the gentlemen of 
Shahabad occasionally retire(4) when that, station is 
considered as unhealthy. The people say that the 
country formerly belonged to the Cheru.(3j They do 
not reckon it Magudha.(6) 

(1) Slierpur, in Patna district, 6 mi, east of Maner, 

(2) Koiiwai', in Shahabad district, on the west bank of the Son, 
8 mi, east of Arrah. The ferry across the Son on the old route to and from 
upper India, via Patna, Arrah, Buxar and Benares, has been at this site 
for many centuries, since the lower course of the Son shifted westwards. 

(i^) Suraudhaj a very ancient site, where, according to a tradition 
still lingering in the neighbourhood, Taraka Baksasi was slain by Rama- 
candra,* and the name is believed to commemorate the event 
Suraudha = Suravadha = Asura-vadha, the place where the destruction 
(Sans, vadha) of the Asuri took place. Other sites, however, claim 
a similar distinction. 

(4) Buchanan seems to refer to the district officials. The same reputa- 
tion still attaches to the site : Indian gentlemen of the district have long 
maintained “garden-houses** there. 

(5) i.e. the Cheros, who are supposed by some to have been a branch of 
fcbe Mundas, at one time powerful in Shahabad. 

(S) be. Magadha, The earliest records yet available indicate that 
the Son, though fordable in places for half the year, has always formed 
a dividing line between peoples racially or linguistically distinct.* The area 
now comprised within the district of Shahabad formed part of the ancient 
Karusa desa, and was never regarded as included in Magadha. Crossing 
the Son from Magadha, crowded with sites associated with the history of 
Buddhism, and teeming with archaeological evidence of Buddhist influences, 
into Shahabad, one enters a country over the greater part of which 
there is scarcely a trace of Buddhist remains, amongst a people proverbially 
of a more turbulent nature, who not only speak a different dialect but 
even use different words for some common objects and plants, 

i , 
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$d . — I went 8 miles to Arrah through a very fi^y 
occupied country and by a very good road witn brick 
bridges wherever there is occasion and in some parts 
a row of trees on each side. In the rains it becomes 
impassable. The country finely wooded, but scarcely 
any palms and no bamboos. No" villages near the road. 
The people as dirty as in Behar (^) . Between 3 and 4 
miles from Arrah is the Sanna,(2) a small creek with 
a little stream and a bridge of 2 arches. The iver in 
Arrah has at present no stream but some dirty water in 
puddles. The bridge pretty long but very narrow, 
probably a Muhammedan work. 

6^^ November . — I went about 6 miles to see an 
antiquity at a village called Mosar : (3) for about 4 or 5 
miles I followed the great road to Baksar(^) which is 
as good as a road merely of clay without any hard 
materials can be and over every water course has good 
brick bridges in excellent repair. In fact it is just 
what the roads of communication between capitals of 
zilahs ought to be, only that in some parts I understand 
that it is not sufficient raised and becomes impractic- 
able in the rainy season . On this road I crossed several 
small channels containing stagnant water, but whether 
natural or artificial I cannot say ; they are called Nalas. 
The road seems to run along the bank of an old channel 
of the Ganges. (S) Having gone towards 5 miles on 

(1) Here, as elsewhere below, Buchanan means by Bihar the old district 

Bihar (see map facing p. 1 of Martin’s Vol. I) the survey of 

, which he had just completed, and not the province of Bihar. 

(®) Hagin H, The bridge refrered to is the Qaimnagar bridge, where 
Captain Bunbar, in attempting the relief of Arrah, halted his force on the 
night of til e 29th July, 1857, just before it was ambushed and nearly 
annihilated. 

('■) Masar, 

(4) Baxar. Buchanan elsewhere spells it **Vagsar’*, which more 
closely represents the correct vernacular pronunciation. The name is pro- 
nounced in the local dialect Baghsar (Sans, vyaghmsara). The road from 
ICoilwar to Buxar had been constructed by W. A. Brooke, the eponymous 
founder of Brukganj on Buchanan’s map. 

(5) Buchanan’s surmise is correct. At one time the Ganges, after 

passing Chausa and Buxar (between which places its course seems to have 
altered little since Pauranic times) took a much more southerly course 
than it takes now; and traces of thjs old bed are to be seen to the east 
of Manjhwari, north of Old Bhojpur, clbsi U^dpr Hew , Bhojpur, not far 
•,frobii:_ B'ha&i^h ted Nnaop, by east, to 

__ the IKteis^th, ,tMasar f this 

be'lu^seirved In ^ the If portions, of old 

natm to. the hdtth „of Katea ted . .fofhll;/? tet 'yw know^ at what 
poidod the riter ^ te! wiw that -in th» 
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this road T turned south to a small indigo work on the 
Barcar(i) a small river in a clay soil containing however 
a good deal of dirty water nearly stagnant and running 
towards the west. I followed its left bank for a little 
and proceeded west to the village where the ruins are. 
The country finely planted with Mangoes and Mahuya(2) 
chiefly. No palms but a few bamboos, which however 
do not thrive. The villages much such as in Behar 
but less raised, and I see no mud castles. On the west 
side of Mosar is a pretty considerable ruin of brick, 
extending perhaps 50 yaris each way and in the centre 
rising to a considerable height and said to have been 
erected by Ban Asur,(2) a I)hanu.(‘^) On the summit 
of the central heap in a cavity the head and shoulders 
of an image project and are of a colossal size. I sent 
people afterwards to dig it out, and found that it 
entirely resembled those called Vasudeva in Behar with 
a m.ale attendant on one side and a female on the other. 
The natives consider it as a representation of the Dhanu 
and therefore pelt it with bricks, and its vicinity is a 
common receptacle for the offerings to Cloacina ; Yet 
they say that they are very much afraid of it, and allege 
that a m.an who attempted to dig it up was punished 
with death for bis temerity. The owner of the village, 

7th century a.d. when Yuan Chwang -was travelling eastwards from Benares, 
the Ganges flowed closer to Masar and Arrah than now. When Todar 
Mai’s rent-roll was drawn up (c. 1582 A.D.), it would appear from the 
description of the mahals included within the Harlcar (then Bohtas) that 
the course of the Ganges was little different from what it is now, except 
that as mahal Fathpur Bihia included portion of what is now the eastern 
corner of the Balia district, the deep stream probably curved further to 
the north at this point. 

(21) Mahua latifolia), 

(1) Banas N. 

(B) Traditions regarding a powerful ruler known as ** Ban Asur are 
met with over great part of northern India, from Assam through northern 
Bengal and Bihar to the U. P. ; and rexnains at numerous places are ascribed 
to him. Possibly these legends carry us back to Bana, king of the Daityas, 
mentioned in the Puranas; possibly the king intended is Vana, the reputed 
son of Bali Vairocana; possibly there has been confusion, as we so often 
find, between the two names. I think the original name must have been 
Vana Asura, which becomes Banasur in the local vernaculars. Vana in 
Sanskrit, which becomes ban in the vernacular, also means “forest’% and 
we know that a great forest extended close up to Masar and Arrah in 
ancient times. The Banas river no doubt preserves the memory of this 
forest in its name (Vanavasi). 

The image, now thought to represent Vishnu, and to be of the Gunta 
period, was removed to Arrah in 1882, and set up in the Dumraon Raj 
garden there. For illustrations of this and some other images seen by 
Buchanan at Masar, see Martinis W, 7., Vol. I, 414. 

(4) Daiiava. See below, p. 33, Not® (1). - 
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a Rajput, would willingly, he says, take the bricks to 
build his house, but he is afraid. At the north end 
of the heap of bricks there projects an octangular 
column ending in somewhat like the Phallus of a Linga 
and it is considered as such by the natives. I saw 
several undoubted Lingas about the village, and the 
people said that there were many images taken from 
the ruin in private houses, partly lingas partly of other 
forms, but the houses were inaccessible to males, be- 
longing mostly to Rajputs. Banasur lived very long 
ago and after him the country was subject to the Cheru, 
a chief of which tribe resided at the place. There 
are 2 old tanks, one to the south and a larger one to the 
east of Banasur’s house. Along the south side of this 
last is a long heap of ruins which the natives say has 
been occupied by various small temples ever since the 
time of Banasur, rebuilt from the ruins by various 
sects, and this account seems abundantly just. Be- 
ginning at the east end of the heap I shall notice what 
I observed in walking to its western extremity. First 
I observed a Linga under a tree, with the head and neck 
of a female carved on one side of the phallus and 
called Gauri Sankar. Then I came to a langa of the 
common form. Near this was lying a very "rude re- 
presentation of the nine planets (Naugraha)(i) and by 
it was erected a slab the chief figure on which was a 
male with two arms called Bairub(2) but different 
somewhat from any image in Bihar. My people seem 
to think it represents Narud.^ Then I came to a Linga 
like that called Gauri Sangkar. The principal object 
of worship among the orthodox now came in view, 
although all the others are allowed occasional Pindi 
as the people say; but this has a Brahman Pujari who 
covers the image with a cloth and anoints it with oil. 
He calls it Maha Maiya (^), but it evidently represents 

P) Navagraha^ the “nine scizers*', nsually known as the nine planets. 
These are the Sun and Moon, the planets Mars^ Mercnry, Ventis, Jupiter 
and Satnrn, and the ascending and descending nodes, Rahu and Kctn. 

p) i.e* Bhairava. See also Tbelow; ;p* 517, Note (1). 

- ; Narada,-' the 'fapteis ^ ^ ' Vr ’■ " ' ' 

■; regarded as a form of Devi, 

8n;,ajbdrMnar'gp44|Sa^ promoted to the Hindu 

ato applied to 

i|al» the ^ . ■ ' ' - ‘ 
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the female Brahma as it has the three faces of that 
god and being seated on a throne rests its foot on the 
goose sacred to him. On each side is the lion rampant 
of the Buddhas. It is seated on a small terrace of 
brick elevated about 4 feet, and on this are placed 
many images and fragments partly representing gods 
and partly groups. On each side is an image exactly 
like that called Ban Asur but here called Chotorboj(i) 
as they have 4 arms, and they have 2 angels, as usual 
in Behar, hovering over their heads. Those of the 
great Banasur have been broken away. Beyond this is 
a male figure with 4 arms, standing and chucking 
under the chin a female also standing. This is called 
Krishna and Rada 0 but my people allege that it has 
the emblems of Hargauri. I now came to a new temple 
which is building by Sunkar lal, a Jain merchant of 
Ara.(3). Before the door on a slab is a figure entirely 
resembling those above mentioned called Chotorboj, 
but this is called Krishna. On the back of this slab is 
a small image of Brahma seated with many ornaments 
over his head. It must be observed that most of the 
slabs here have figures on both sides, which I have no 
where else observed. The principal figure on one of 
the sides is generally much larger than that, on the 
other, and the empty space above the smaller figure 
is filled with various fantastic ornaments. Except one 
small apartment the foundations alone of the now 
Jain temple have been erected. The one which formerly 
stood in the place is said to have been erected by a 
Hurji mul, a merchant, and was probably of no great 
antiquity, as many old images that belonged to 
previous temples and ornamental stones were found in 

(1) Ohaturhhuja^ Le,, four-armed. 

(2) Radha^ wife of Krishna. 

(3) Arrah. Buchanan’s spelling here is correct ( ). Many 

suggestions have been made as to the derivation of the name, e.g., aranya^ 

a forest; ara a saw — ^the usual legend being related in explanation 

thereof; aramimgar (the name also given on an inscription found at 
Masar), etc. But I think it quite possible that the name simply means 
“the place on the high bank’% as it stood at the eastern end of a stretch 
of higher ground that once formed the southern bank of the Ganges, 

meaning a “protection”, or an “embankment”. The word is still 

used in the vernacular in the sense of a high bank, of a rver, etc. ;*and the 
cerebral r constantly becomes liquid in the current speech (and vice vena). 
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digging for the foundations and in taking up bricks 
for the new building. In the chamber now completed 
are 8 small images of the personages worshipped by the 
Jain. These were formerly in an equal number of 
chambers, and it is said that in the new building each 
will be placed in a separate temple. They are very 
small and rude, with both hands crossed on their lap, 
and have short inscriptions on their thrones which are 
supported by animals. They are nearly all alike, and 
the inscriptions on 7 are said to be the same with that 
given along with the drawing of one of them, and are 
placed immediately under the legs. The 8th has one 
inscription on the bend under the animals and another 
on the back of the stone. Both kinds are nearly of the 
same era, that is about 400 years old- Along with 
them are some other images, one very lilve that of which 
I have given a drawing in my account of Behar, No. 84, 
and another similar to the Krishna and Rada before 
mentioned. In the centre of this apartment on a small 
cubical altar is placed a Linga, an object of worship 
with the heretical as well as orthodox Hindus. The 
images that have been dug up in searching for materials 
are placed under a tree west from the foundations and 
near the end of the heap of ruins. They are mostly 
slabs with figures on both sides. The principal figures 
that I noted were two like the Krishna or ChotorboJ 
before mentioned, a Ganese,(^) a female sitting on a 
lion with a child on her knee as in No. 125 of the Behar 
drawings, a Krishna and Rada as before mentioned. 
The slabs used in these images seem to be the freestone 
of Chunar, which being very inferior to the potstone or 
hornblende of Behar the images are more rude. The 
strong resemblances however induce me to think that 
these also are the work of the Cheru.(^) What is called 
the house of Banasur has been evidently a temple with 


(1) Ganesli (Ganesa). 

(2) Elsewhere also, it will be noticed, Buchanan ascribes to the Cheros 

remains which later research would indicate as being of Gupta age. ^ It is 
possible that during the period of Confusion succeeding the breaking-up 
of the Gupta rule, or even at a later Cheros swept over Bhahahad. 

md appropriated images which they rei.dy-made to their oyn forms 

of worship, calling them after the “bf godlings and deities -whom 

cults^ h^ve appro- 

|>fated Blidihfei ^ ^ t 
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some small buildings round it, probably tbe habitations 
of prists. There is no appearance "^of fortification. 
I returned to Ara by the same route. 

Ara stands on a small elevated space surrounded by 
numerous creeks and low land liable to be occasionally 
flooded, (1) so that the town cannot be extended without 
erecting embankments, and then the houses ■would be 
damp. The only remedy would be digging tanks and 
building on the earth thrown out, : but enlarging such 
a place is no object as it is already abundantly large for 
containing all the attendants of the courts of justice, 
and it, is not a place suited for trade. In an estimate 
made by the Collector, but without an acutal enume- 
ration, it is siipposed to contain 2,775 houses, with 8 
people to a house. The former I do not think can be 
exaggerated. The buildings are in general mean and 
close huddled together, but some decent roads have 
been made through it, forming tolerable streets. The 
Buxar road runs its whole length and at its east end 
has a close built town on both sides, but towards the 
west and on its north side is an open lawn in which 
are placed the court houses, the accommodations for the 
judge of circuit and the houses of the Judge(2) and 


(jl) The lower parts of the town have for centuries been liable to 
flood on the occurrence of high floods in the river Son. Much damage was 
done in this way so recently as 1923, when the Son rose to an unusual 
height. 

(2) William Cowell was judge of Shahabad from 1802 to 1814, and 
was, therefore, the judge at the time of Buchanan’s survey. The East 
India Register corrected up to December 30th, 1812, shows Robert 
Morrieson as “Register” of the court, while the next issue, corrected up to 
September 1st, 1813, shows that he had been succeeded by Thos. 0. Robert- 
son. The Collector at this time was David Burges, and the Surgeon was 
John I. Gibson. The house (no longer standing) then occupied by the judge 
stood in what is now the middle of the town, to the north of the main 
(Koilwar-Buxar) road, just oh the western side of the Chhapra Ghat road, 
opposite the civil court buildings, which stood on the eastern side of that 
road. From information for which I am obliged to Chaudhri Karamal 
Husain of Arrah, it appears that the house w'as originally built by the 
well-known William Augustus Brooke, who became Revenue Chief of Patna 
at the end of 1781, a position which at that time involved the performance 
of the functions of the Collector of Shahabad. Brooke acquired an area 
of 42 bighas odd in Mauza Murshidpur, and built a residential house — as 
well as subsidiary buildings—^which was called “Arrah House”. William 
Tayler seems to have occupied this house while judge of Shahabad, the 
post he held before he became Commissioner of Patna. Mr. E. Littledale, 
who was the District Judge when the mutiny broke out, also occupied this 
house till he joined Wake, Coombe and the others in Boyle’s house (in which 
the District Judge now resides), 
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Surgeon, all buildings sufficiently commodious but no 
sort of ornament to the place. Two fine broad roads 
pass south at right angles to the west end of the 
great road, and about their middle are crossed at right 
angles by another parallel to the [great] road. This is 
the handsomest part of the town. At its west end are 
the Collector’s office, his and his assistants houses and 
those of some Europeans not in the service; none of the 
buildings in any degree ornamental. Good roads with 
abundant small bridges surround the town in all 
directions for a little way, and are kept in very good 
order by the convicts. The Jail is a very poor building. 
There are 2 or 3 small mosques and temples in good 
repair but in no manner remarkable. The soil seems 
poor and the plantations rather stunted, but several 
of the natives seem fond of gardens, in which they have 
collected a great variety of trees and a good many 
flowers. The environs are very neatly cultivated and 
well watered. 

Notember — I went to Pauna{i) about H 

miles. -T was told that there was a good road for carts 
but my guides chose to conduct me through by-paths in 
which I met with much difficulty in some rice grounds. 
Near Arrah the plantations are not numerous, are 
stunted and contain a few palms and bamboos. 
Earthen on they became superfluous and have thriven 
better. These consist chiefly of Mangoes and Mahuyal. 
The villages very poor and 2 of them deserted. At 
Bukri(2) about 3 miles south from the judge’s house is 
a small elevated piece of ground said to have been the 
residence of Bankasur. It looks like the foundations 
of a village in Behar, increased by the accumulation of 
mud from the huts that have gone to decay. The road 
to Fauna is not in fact that by which I should have 
gone. I should have proceeded to [by?] Nimsagar to 


P) Fauna, a large village, about 4^ miles east of Garbani. 

' “li ’ 

(2) Bakri. The name is supposed to be connected -vvitli that of the 
legendary Astir Bakra (Yakra) or Bakula (Yakula). For the story of this 
demon of the III, 73; and Watters— 

Wnm -TAIditions of a powerM 

Yakrisi., or through the fridges of the 

to SirShum to the 8hahabad 
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Sawara,(^) where the Daroga of Ekwari usually 
resides, and by that route the road is very good. 
Although the Dai’oga knew this very well he permitted 
my people to provide themselves with Ekhas : of course 
after coming in these for about 3 miles they were 
under the necessity of sending their carriages back 
and proceeding by foot. 

12th Novemher . — I went about 8 miles to Ekwari, (2) 
the road to Sawara being represented as almost 
impassible. Ekwari is a wretched village of farmers 
without a shop, on which account although the Thaua 
is situated there the daroga privately resides at Sawara, 
and no ope complaining, the judge supposes that he is 
at Ekwari. There was scarcely any trace of a road. 
The country in a wretched state- A great deal of it 
said to be flooded . The villages high as in Behar . No 
mud castles. The houses poor, but all mud. Plan- 
tations superfluous. 

IbtJi Novetnber . — I went between 10 and 11 miles 
in a westerly direction to a village called Deo Buru- 
na.ruk{2) to see an old temple. The country finely wood- 
ed but poorly occupied, and the houses and appearance 
of the people and their cattle all equally miserable. 
The country rises into gentle swells, with about an 
equal proportion of flat land between in alternate 
spaces about a mile wide, and running southerly and 
northerly. In one place on the swelling land I observed 
a little cjravel. About 7 miles from Ekwari I came 
to a considerable elevation, but consisting only of earth. 


(1) Sahar on the Survey sheet. Buchanan apparently means that ha 
should have been advised to go to Sahar, where the Darogha of the 
“Division'^ usually resided — a much pleasanter situation, close to the bank 
of the Son (and where the Police-station now is), and that in order to 
reach Sahar, from Arrah he should have tiumed off to the south-east near 
Nima, before reaching Fauna. 

(2) Ekwari, still an unimportant place, though an old site. It is not 
clear why thivS village was selected to he the headquarters of a Bivisirm, 
to which it gave its name. In Todar MaFs rent-roll, Nanoor (Nanaur, 
which is still the name of a fargana) gate its name to the malial. 

Heo, 8 miles in a direct line west by south of Ekwari, This is I)eo 
Barunarak, to be carefully distinguished from the other village Beo 
(Markandeya) in. the Sasaram Subdivision, about 6 mi. north by east of 
INasriganj, For the remains at Beo Barunarak, see A, S. Ben, Oi'r. Eeport 
for 1903-04. 
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It is attributed to the Cherus, and i§ called Palmari(i). 
Not quite 3 miles farther on I crossed the Banas,(2) a 
very small and shallow channel in clay with pools of 
stagnant water. 


Deo Burun Aruk is a small village belonging tp 
a moslem as Aimah0. On three sides it is surrounded 
by a wide canal, a good deal obliterated but which 
still contains a good deal of water at this season. 
The 4:th side towards the north is shut in by the old 
tieunple which is said to have been built in the 
dwaper(4) yug by Burun Eaja, a Rajput who resided 
at Baraung(“), 3 coses north from the temple and 5 
from Ekwari. The Cherus(6) possessed the country after 
his time. The temple has occupied an elevathd terrace 
constructed of brick and surrounded by a brick wall, 
and all the parts are very ruinous. East from it a 
considerable way is a tank said to be about 5 russiesC^) 
from N. to S. and 2 or 3 wide and much filled up; 
before the gate, which is on the east side of the terrace, 



are a small temple and column. The temple which is 
on the N- of the gate has fallen, and the image which 
is lying on the ruins represents a male standing with 
only 2 arms, his head and feet Wanting. A young 
Sakadwip Brahman who is Pujari has contrived no 
name for him, which need excite no wonder as he is 
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far from anxious in extending his nomenclature and 
worships several for whom he has no name, and in this 
he shows prudence as he has been far from successful 
in his attempts. The column is curious and is south 
from the gate. It is quadrangular at the base and 
capital, and octagonal in the centre and a good deal 
ornaanented. On the base there are 4 figures which 
being half buried I could not make out., On the 
middle are 8 figures which are called the 9 planets, and 
the usual figure of Eahu(i) is very distinguishable, but 
Ketu(2) is wanting having probably remained unknown 
when this pillar was carved. On the capital are 
4 figures/ one riding on a winged person, called 
Krishna and Garur(8), a second riding on an elephant 
called Indra, a third called Kuber(‘^) and like the 
figure so called in Gaya, and a fourth called Yom 
Raj (5) a man riding on a buffalo. The gate projects 
from the building and the outer door faces the south,, 
after v/hich you turn to the left to pass through the 
wall surrounding the terrace opposite to the chief 
Mandir, which however has been but a small place. It 
has had in front a ]Srat(6) mandir supported by 4 stone 
columns a good deal more ornamented than usual in 
Behar, but the roof has fallen entirely in. In this are 
placed against the wall several images and fragments 
said to have been mutilated by Kasem Ali0. J 
observed 4 or 5 fragments resembling what were called 
Vasudeva in Behar, 3 Gauri Sangkars(^) such as usual 
there and 2 Ganesas. The Pujari oils the 2 last kinds, 
and gives them these names., The arched chamber of 
the shrine still remains and is very small, but most of 


(d) and (2) For a succinct but reliable account of the legendary lore and 
rural worship in connexion with these two so-called danavas^ or asums^ 
see Crooke’s Folk-lore of Northern India^ I, 19. Eahu and Ketu are 
included now in the “Nine Planets/^ see page 4, Note (1) above. 

(8) Garuda, the vehicle (vahana) of Tisnu. 

(4) Kuvera, the god of wealth. 

IP) Yama, the god who presides over the lower regions. 

(6) Nata (Sans, nat, to dance), an outer chamber leading into the main 
chamber of the temple. 

(7) ie., by the Nawab Qasim *AIi Khan, in 1762, when he personally 
visited Shahabad, to quell the “turbulence’* of the local zamindars, and, 
if rumour be true, to pay off an old score against one of them. See also 
nacTA 2Q. Nntft 
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tlie Mandir has fallen, especially its East face; the 
back is pretty entire for some way up. The image 
is called the Sun(i), but resembles more Vasudeva and 
has no horses. The next largest Mandir of this 
temple is north from the above and has been nearly 
as large but has had no porch. The Pujari calls the 
image Kamari.(2) It is a male with two arms and 
a flower in each and a crown on his head. It stands 
on a throne of stone, the figures on which seem to 
represent horses. This therefore has a greater 
resemblance to Surya than what is called by that name. 
I suspect the image was not that originally intended 
for the throne as it is supported by a mass of clay 
and bricks placed on the stone, and must be a modern 
addition; the original image no doubt was placed on 
the throne without the intervention of such vile 
materials. East from this Mandir is a small shrine 
shaped somewhat like a lantern, and apparently much 
more modern than the two chief Mandirs. It con- 
tains a female with two arms and in a standing 
posture. The Pujari makes offerings but has given 
it no name. Another similar shrine is placed near 
the porch of the great Mandir. The image of this 
seems to be a Gauri Sangkar and is worshipped at 
marriages, but the Pujari gives it no name. Behind 
this towards the West is a small shrine containing 
Mahadeva, very ruinous but the roof still entire. At 
the SE. corner of the terrace has been a small chamber 
the roof of which has fallen, but several images have 
been placed in it. One resembles Gauri Sangkar, but 
a child is seated at the feet of the female, while a bull 
as usual attends the male. A Ganesa. A fat male 
image like Kober with 2 arms, called Bhawani or the 
goddess. A female with 4 arms seated on a lion (2) 
and called by the same name* One of the hideous 
empty-bellied monsters like Jaradevi(^) with 4 arms 

(1) One^of the very few sites Bihar where temples to the sun «are 

'(2) ?■ Kuittarh Mistakes ak to- hjr images ars^^com- 

by, illiterate rmstw ^ ' ,\:.- 

» ,frp)S»i?ly,,Farvaij. "I '' *’ ' 

"thp^ description ^ tills ‘seMi' io .Have been Ohamnnda, 

of ; as. a foirih ol 

Darla. , ‘ ^ , . . . . - . . 
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and seated on a carcase. I suspect that wiiat 
I supposed armour may have been meant to represent 
bones(i) ; as "vve depict death by a skeleton. The arms 
and head of this image have somewhat the appearance 
of the human skeleton . The Pii jari calls it Kankali(®) . 
The best informed people at the Thana attribute the 
creation of the temple to Kumur dir Saha(^) an 
•Ujeyini('^) Rajput who lived at Baraong about 150 
years ago, and it is probable that the small lantern 
like temples were in fact erected by him and he may 
also have repaired the larger. The name of the temple 
is usually corrupted into Deo Bunaruk. 

Ekwari is a pretty large village of cultivators, 
but has few shops or artificers. 

'Novemher 17th. •. — I went' between 10 and 11 miles 
to Lalgunj (•'>). The country finely planted with 
Mangoes and Mohual(®) scarcely any palms, a very 
few bamboos, villages very poor. I passed through 
a wood of stunted palasC^) on the banks of the Banas 
which is rather less than 5 miles from Ekwari and is 
a very small dirty stream in a narrow deep channel 
of clay. From thence is about 5 miles to a still 
smaller rivulet called Nullar{S) which has no stream. 
From thence to the boundary between Ekwari and 
Bilaungti is rather less than* half a mile, and from 
the boundary to my tents just beyond Lalgunj was 
about half a mile. ISTo road. 


(1) Her body is represented as very emaciated. 

(2) Kankali (Sans, i a skeleton), Kankalini is one of the forms 

of Durga. ^ 

( 3 ) and (i) Perhaps Kunwar Dhir Sahi, but he is not known to famej 
unless the tradition preserves the name of the same person who has been 
elevated to the rank' of a godiing as Kunwar Dhir, or Sanwar (see Crooke — 
Folk-lore of N. I, 205). Ujeyini =: XJjain, by which is meant a Pramara 
Rajput, one of the Agnikula clans. The IVamaras (Ponwar in the local 
vernacular) of Shahabad claim to be descended from the rulers of Ujain 
in Malwa. 

(5) Lalganj is not marked on the Survey sheet. According to 
Buchanan^s own map it lay within the Belauthi jurisdiction, somewhere 
near the village of Baligaon, shown on the Survey map. 

(^) Mahua [see page 3 above Note(2)].. , : 

( 7 ) Palasa (Sans. vulg. paras, the Bntea frondosa; the * 'flame 

of the forest**. Brandis described the trees when in flower as looking like 
Are on the horizon, and an Urdu poet used a like simile — , J) .. *> 

, : {ajitelar Mi - 
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Nommber *i8th . — I went about 14 miles to 
Bilaungti.(i) The country, wherever it is not actually 
forest, overwhelmed with useless plantations, part of 
them indeed has gone quite waste and in the Biya(2) 
forest through which or along its skirts I passed for 
about 4 miles I see many traces of former plantations 
especially a great many Mahuyals and tamarinds, 
almost the only large trees. The others are stunted. 
The palas is the most common but there are m any 
mimozas(8) and prickly jujubs, an indication of a 
rather poor soil, also many Nim, Bat and Pipar. 
Many villages of cowherds seem to be scattered in 
its skirts, perhaps all through it, and some places 
in it are covered with long grass, being low 
land fit for winter rice. About 7 miles from 
Lalgunj I came to a small dry torrent in a soil 
of stiff clay, immediately beyond which I entered 
the woods, which continued for about 4 miles. They 
end where the country slopes down to the plain 
watered by the Ganges. The slope well cultivated 
with rubbi(^) and watered. From thence I went 
elmost 2 miles west at no great distance from the 
forest when I came to the great road between Patna 
and Benares at a bridge of three arches over a small 
stream of which the women washing in it could not 
tell me the name (s), probably owing to their confusion 

/ B ^ . ...y ^ ; . y;'.' ; 'j,- 

(2) Behea. In ancient, times there would seem to have been an extensive 
area of jangnl in Shahabad. reaching nearly up to Arrah. From Buchanan's 
account the southern half of the Bihiya pargana and the south-eastern 
portion of the Bhojpur pargana, to the east of Kesath, Chaugain and 
Dumraon appear to have been largely covered by jangal. In 1857-8, 
the jangal still extended from Jagdispur northwards to^ Bihiya, and special 
measures were taken by Government, after the campaigns of those years, 
to have it cleared (see GnzttUtr, 1924, page 171). ^ A small a,rea 
(a few acres) was kept uncleared by the grantees, immediately adjoining 
Bihiya House, to show what the whole tract used to he like. 

{'''>) Possibly Buchanan noticed many mri?. {Albizzia S‘p. and hhajT 
{Acacia Catechv) trees, which come under the Sub-Order Mimoseae. By 
piickly jujiib he refers to species of hair (7Azy'phus sp.) Nira — Molia 
Azadirachiay Linn. Bat (Sans, ), the bar of the local vernacular 

Ficus indica, Roxb., the ^‘Banyan tree’^ Pipar (Sans, the 

pipal or pipar of the vernacular = Ficus religiosa. 

(4) The rahi or spring crops. The word, like many others used even 
in the local dialects, is a purely Arabic word ( ss spring), 

(«'>) Chlier N. The word has several meanings, one of which fully explains 
the reticence observed, a.part from the natural modesty of Indian women 
when addressed by a stranger. This is one of the remarks that rather bears 
out Wilson as to Buchanan’s limited aeg^naintapeo with the yernacular. 
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and reserve. From tlience I proceeded aloHg the 
great road to Bilaungti. By the road side this day 
I saw 3 or 4 small ruined mud forts. 

A Cheru from Yagodispiir(i) says that there are 
in that vicinity 10 or 12 families. They are all in 
the service of the Babu(2) as hunters. They shoot 
deer, hogs and hares ( Lamha)(3). There 

are two Deer, Chitra and Kulsar(^) that is the axis 
and antiiope, the former living in the forest the other 
in the plain. In the rainy season they collect 
medicinal herbs. They call themselves Nagbongsi(^) 
EajputS; and the tribe mostly reside in Nagpur under 
their own Raja. There they speak a peculiar 
language, but it is not known to the people here. 
Their old forts here are Bihiya and Turaung{6) south 
from Dumraung. They eat like the Rajputs here, and 
wear the thread. They do not drink. A Kanaj(’) 
Brahman is their Guru and Puruhit. They pray 
to a male god called Kuwar(S) represented by a heap 
of mud. They do not know to what sect they belong. 

23rd ISS ovem'ber . — Bilaungti is a poor bazar with 
nothing i emark.lble in its vicinity. The country routh- 
east and •vest from [it] rises into very gentle swells of 
a hard ash-coloured claj^ which however becomes a 
very soft loose mud by watering. Plantations vastly 
too numerous and rapidly increasing. They consist 
of Mali ay al and Mango trees with a few bamboos 
and scarcely any palms. I went along the Banaras 
road about 9 miles to a Mango grove in a Mauza 
called Biahmapixr(3), but there were no houses near. 

(1) Jagdispur. 

(2) i.e.y the head of the Jagdispur branch of the Ujain (Pramam) 
Eajputs in Shahaliad. Sahibzada Singh was the Babii in Buchanan’s time, 

(3) ie., lain-Tcanno. or long { ^ ^ ^ W )• 

(4) Chitra means *"spotted*% the Cervus axis, or chi'tal deer. “Knlsar'* 
is the A7itclope carvicapra al. bezoartica, the *‘black ])uck”. 

{j{5) Kagavamsa, the serpent race’*, 

(6) TprEOHi about two miles south south-east of Nawanagar, once a 
place of importance, now almost deserted and forgotten. 

(7) Katiaujiya. 

(5) Unfortunately Buchanan has not given the full title. There are 

many god lings, generally deified ancestors or heroes, with this prefix 
worshipped, or (sometimes) appeased by tribes of non-Aryan origin and 
illiterate Hindus. ' ' ‘ ’ o • • 

(8) ivHawpiir^ ■ . ■ • 
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The boundary between the Thanas is about 5 miles 
from Bilaungti at a bridge over a small channel(i) of 
stagnant water. The road is pretty tolerable. At 
Brahmapur is a temple of Siva, a good deal frequented. 
It is surrounded by a high brick wall, within which 
are two shrines built after the Muhammadan fashion 
and each containing a Linga. They are quite modern, 
but some old stones remain about them. The threshold 
of the door has at each end a lion couchant, and near 
it 'is a small image of Ganesa. There is also an old 
image very much defaced. The Linga is called 
Brahmeswar because, as an old dotard the Pujari 
says, it was inserted by Brahma. He has just sense 
enough to deny all knowledge of the person whom 
every one remembers to have built the place. 
A Sakadwipi(2) Brahman at the tents passed the 
whole day in prayer, standing on his neck an’d 
shoulders with his legs turned up over his head. He 
had done the same at Bilaungti yesterday. When 
advised to practice his austerities in some place where 
he would not be seen of men, he said that was his 
intention so soon as he had perfected himself in the 
various penances which he intended to pursue. He 
proposed passing a whole cold season in the water, 
and says that he eats nothing but milk and fruit.- 
Gram(^) as raised by the labour of the ox he con- 
siders as impure. 

November — I went above 8 miles to Dum- 

raong.(4) About a mile from my last night’s quarters 
came to a bridge over the Gurhatti, a small stagnant 
nullah., About a mile and a half farther on I left the 
great road, where I had been joined by the Bojpur 
Ilajah(S) and his brother, and proceeded through the 
fields with them, my tents being at their house. The 
great road very good. Near the Eajah’s house, the 

(1) Not named on the Survey sheet. It is the little stream that passes 
under the Koilwar-BaxaT road between Eanisagar and Maharajganj. 

(2) The original home of the Sakadvipi Brahmans is supposed to 
have been ancient Magadha (see Sherring, Tribes mid Oastes, I, 20, 102). 

(■3) Cicer anetinum^ the chick-pea. 

(5) t.c,, the Raja of Dumraon, at that time Raja Jaya Prakas Simha, 
created Maharaja Bahadur by the Marquesi^ of Hastings a lew year® iater« 
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country rises very liigh. 0 It is finely planted with 
a few palmira(2) trees intermixed with the Mangoes. 

26tli Ao»am&er.— I went with the Raja to see old 
and new Bojpur (3), the seats of his ancestors and both 
now small towns situated on the banks of a long 
channel filled with wmter which from its size would 
appear to have been the principal channel of the 
Ganges at no very remote period, and probably con- 
tinued so until after new Bojpur was deserted. This 
is still a good village and some of the houses are 
pretty good although built of mud. Traces remain 
to show that it once extended far along the banks of 
the Ganges on a high swelling poor 1)8, nk. There 
are traces of a small fort and some pretty considerable 
buildings of brick which are said to have been deserted 
by Rudra Saha, who went to live in Baksar properly 
named Bagreshwar{4). Whether or not this was at 
the time when Bojpur and Patiyali(5) were destroyed as 
nests of robbers I cannot say. I could not in decency ask 
the Rajah, who is a most attentive and obliging 
person. The largest ruin is called a ]Nravaratna(®) and 
has been faced with enamelled tiles, some of which 
still retain their colours. This had been the seat of 
the family from the time of its second arrival in the 
country, which the Rajah says was in the time of 
TimurC^), but he imagines that this was 500 years ago 

(A) The high, sandy stretch here appears to be due to the flood deposits 
of the Kao river in ancient times. 

(at) BorassuB fiahellifer. 

(3) Bhojpur Qadim (old) and Bhojpiir Jadid (new), respectively. Portion 
of the old channel of the Ganges to the north of these two villages 
now forms a large jhiL For a short account of the history of the Bumraon 
family and of their different headquarters, see Gazetteer, 1924, pp. 168-169. 
The account given by Buchanan is defective. Bumraon, to which Baja 
Horil Singh moved in 1745, was in Buchanan’s time, and is still, the 
headquarters. 

(4) The name, still pronounced *‘Baghsar'' by the rural folk, is supposed 
to be a corruption of vyaghrasara, or the “ tiger tank (For legend, see 

Gazette.er 1924, ^age 163.) 

(6) Patiyali is the *‘Pattiali” of the Bihar Eeport, see Martin, B. 

I, 30. Martin substituted * ‘Patna** 1 In this reference to Bhojpur and 
Pattiali being destroyed as nests of robbers, Buclianati must have had 
in mind Zia-ud-din Barm’s account of how Sultan Balban destroyed 
Kampil, Bhojpur and Pattiali — all places in the B(.)ab, near Farrukhahad, 
in a distant part of Hindustan ! See Elliott, III, 105, and JV, 455. 

(6) The word means “nine jewels”, a name often applied to a building 
of importance. 

(7) Timur invaded India in 1398. 
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and that Timtir was king of Hindustan. Old Bojpur 
he considers as having been the residence of Raja Boj(i) 
his ancestor, son of Vikrama of Ujeyin, a Pomar 
Rajput of the family of the sun. At first he said 
that he lived perhaps 14 centuries ago, but he after- 
wards corrected this on the supposition of the era 
now in use being derived from this Vikrama. He 
laughs at the idea of Bhoj being connected with 
Vikrama by marriage, both having been Pramars. 
Some time after the Pramars had held this country 
they were expelled by the Cherus, and retired to 
Ujeyin from whence they did not return until after 
the Muhammedan conquest. The remains of Old 
Bojpur are very trifling. A small heap of earth is 
shown as the place where the throne was placed, and 
various places are shown as having been appropriated 
to various purposes, such as the elephant stables and 
the like; but no traces of buildings remain, nor are 
many bricks scattered on the surface. This however 
is no absolute proof of the whole story being a fable. 
Cultivation may have removed the whole, and the 
Raja says that many bricks are found in digging wells 
and that his father saw some coins with Hindi 
characters that had been found in the place. I 
suspect that this town was that destroyed by the 
Moslems in 1266 as a nest of thieves(2), and that 
the fort now shown as the Rajah’s residence was that 
built by the Moslems, as there is a ruinous mosque 
close by it and no sort of appearance of temples. It 
is probable also that the Ujeini Rajputs were on this 
occasion first brought here and placed as a garrison 
in the new fort, and the country given to their chief 
in order to eradicate the robbers who probably were 

(1) The local genealogists had mixed^ up legend with history. Baja 
Bhoja (Pramara) ruled at Dhara, not Ujaiti, in Malwa, frep about 1018 
to 1060. The importance of the family seems to have declined after his 
time. Pnobably members of thie, as of other Bajput dans, were drive® 
eastwards by the ravages of Shihab-ud-din Ghori and his generals, whose 
conquests and raids extended over great part of northern India, and carved 
out for themselves ©states in South Bihar, where the confusion following 
the downfall of the Pala dynasty pn>duced conditions suitable for such 
adventurous spirits. 

(2) 8ee in this connexion feuchanan ’'3 historical r4sum6 in his Beport 
on the Bihar and Patna districts fMatWis W, I, 30 and Note (5), p. 17 

iibbvel. ^ . . , . „ \ ^ 
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Bhors(i) The Ujeini Rajputs probably brought with 
them the story of their ancestor Boj having lived here 
formerly, being misled by the name. 

The Rajah’s house at Dumjraong was reduced to 
an entire ruin by Kasimali(2), and the family retired 
into the woods. The fortifications have not beep 
repaired and the buildings at present are not consi- 
derable, but the Rajah, who received the estate very 
much encumbered, has begun to enlarge them and will 
probably render it a respectable abode as he has 
already discharged a considerable part of his debts. 
He has lost his genealogy from Raja Boj, which was 
destroyed in the house by Kasem Ali. Whether or 
not it had any foundation in truth I know not ; but 
although I think his family never was here until 5 
or 6 centuries ago, it is very possible that it may have 
been descended from the Kings of Ujein. The account 
given by the Rajah’s Purohit in writing seems reason- 
able enough. Pritap Rudra(2) was brother of Karain 
Mul, and he being killed in battle Rudra managed 
for his nephew and built new Boj pur. The proper 
caste is Pramar. Kalidas lived at the court of the 
Pramar Boj(^). This the Pandit from the south also 

* Bhoj Raja according to Mr. Bentley began to reign A.n. 982 and 
governed 100 years. See for this date, A. R. IX, 156. In the south 
of India, page 157, he only governed 50 years. After him came his ado|)ted 
son Jayananda, who died without issue, and was succeeded by Chaitra 
Paia or Jytepala of the Towara family, who fought with Mahmud in 1008 
and is called Vikrama, page 167. Jayananda died 998 of Christ, see also 
page 177. Chaitra Paia was son of a powerful zemindar of Canda. When 
Jaya (page 168), the son of Bhoja died there was none of the Pomaras 
fit to wear the crown, on which account it was given to the Tomaras, 
see history of the Palas there and in page 203 (5). 


(.1) The Bhars were anything but “robbers*'* Numerous remains 
attributed to this most interesting people found throughout Oudh and 
tJie eastern and south-eastern districts of the U. P. would show that they 
had attained a high degree of civilisation. (P. Carnegy, NoteSp etc.p pp.l9, 
82, 28; Sherring, T. 3 0. pp. bof-375; Crooke, T. (7., s. i;. Bliar). 

(2) In 1762, (see page 11 above). The Siyar-uVMutahhaTm is silent as 
to this. 

( 3 ) Raja Rudra Pratapa Narayan Simha. 

( 4 ) Kalidasa probably lived in the time of the “ImperiaP* Guptas, 
Chandragupta II and Kumar agupta I. See V. A. Smith, O. H. of I., 
pp. 158-9, and A. B. Keith, Classical Bans, Lit,, page 32. 

(5) This is a marginal note of Buchanan's quoting from an article in 
VoL 9 of the Asiatich ResearcheSp the information contained in which has 
been superseded by more recent research. 
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acknowledges. He lias seen the ruins of Daranagur (i) 
wkere Boja resided, 18 coses from Ujayin. Many old 
monuments at both, places. 

In the Raja’s yard I observed a fine male stag 
which he calls Samar or Sabar(2). It is of a dark 
blackish brown and has very long harsh hair on all 
sides of the neck. The horns have one lateral branch 
and are bifurcated at the end and are said never to 
be larger. It strongly resembles the stag I saw at 
Mysore, but is darker coloured. It came from the 
hills of Rotas. A male axis was called Jhangk(3), the 
female Chitri. 

In a spring flowing into the old channel of the 
Ganges at new Bojpur the thermometer in the evening 
being in the open air at 76 degrees rose to 82 degrees. 

Dumraong is a pretty large country town 
surrounding the Raja’s house on all sides. Few of the 
houses are good, nor is it so well built as either 
Bojpur. 

The Pa.ndit from, the south contends that Kikat(^) 
and Magadha are perfectly synonymous. 


29111 November.— L went rather more than 10 miles 
to Nawanagur. The country high and rising even 
into slight waves. I passed through a great deal of 
stunted woods and most part of the way had a forest 
at a little distance from the road to the east. The 
road passable in a cart. Nawanagur(5) is a very 

(1) Dharanagar — ^the Dhara of page 18, Note (1) above. 

(2) The mnhar or mhar [Sans, Oervus nnicolor. 

(:S) Jhanhh, viilg. jhanh means a stag, the “horned” deer, H. 
meaning a thorny plant— not a “peep” or “glance”, which is 

of different origin. 

Chitri is simply the feminine form of chitra (page 15 above). 

(4) In the Beport (see Martin's E, I, 405) Buchanan cites Kikat 
as a name applied to the country between the Son and the Karamnasa. 
The view of the pandit of the south is probably more correct. Kikat 
appears to have been an ancient name of Magadha, when Shahabad formed 
.. part of Karma dua, (See l^ii-¥ayu. P,, ch. 105; /. 4., 

„ 1922, Sup., 100). ' . ? 

(®} Mawanagar* -*^he “younger branch” referred to seems to be the 
, Kesath.fSfiisliy, . . ; ■ ^ 
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wretched small town occupied chiefly by Goyalas(i)'. 
It belongs to a younger branch of the Pramar family 
which has consisted of 5 generations and has 
subdivided into 3 shares. Its wretched state seems 
to be owing to their inactivity. They do not manage 
their own affairs, but have farmed out their rents, and 
the Tikadars have neglected Ahars so that the whole 
crop almost has failed, the country being fitted for 
rice. The country all to the v/est is quite flat and 
of a rich clay land, but is mostly overgrown with 
stunted Palas(2) trees. The chief of the family, 
a wretched, dirty, starved-looking creature, said they 
had no strength to cultivate and that the wild cattle(3) 
from the neighbouring woods eat every thing up thal 
was sown. His ancestors on receiving the village as 
an appanage made a kind of fort in the form which 
I have considered very ancient. A deep and wide 
ditch was dug round and the earth taken out was 
thrown up into a solid terrace, on which some brick 
buildings and huts have stood for their accommoda- 
tion, while the ascent from; the ditch and the 
counterscarp was defended by a parapet and round 
bastions at the corners. 

30th ’November . — I went to Suryapur(^) by a 
route of about 8| miles. Having followed the road 
to Saseram(5) for rather more than a mile I turned off 
to the east to visit the old fort of Turaong(6) about 
half a mile from the road. The ruin consists of an 


0 Coala {gwcUd) or Ahir, the most numerous caste in the district. 
The Shahahad Ahirs have a fame all their own.. The thieving propensities 
of members of their community have given rise to the proverb -well-known 
in Bihar — “Don’t go to Bhojpur. If you do go, don’t eat. If you eat, 
don’t go to sleep. If you sleep, don’t feel for your purse : if you do, 
don’t %veep '** 

(2) An invariable indication of old jangciL The old central forest had 
extended as far as this. 

(3) This reference to wild cattle, now so rare, is of special interest, 
not only because their existence in' Shahahad is little known, but also 
because their survival bears out the persistent tradition of a wide extent 
of thick jangalj which in ancient times must have been linked up with 
the forests on the Kaimur hills. A further note about these wild cattle 
will be found in Appendix B. 

(4) Syrajpyra. 

? ?) S'asar.aiiii'. ' 

Tliraon* (See also page 15 above.) 
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elevated space perhaps ^ of a mile square. There are 
no traces of a fortification, and the surface rises into 
various irregular heaps without any symmetry of form 
and of various elevations. It seems to consist chiefly 
of bricks, the broken fragments of which are thickly 
scattered on the surface and for a considerable way 
round.. In one place I could trace the walls of some 
small chambers on a level with the surface, and by 
digging many would probably be found entire at leas? 
for some part of their height. I saw no stones excep? 
one broken image, and the people said that they never 
had seen any other. The image has been quite broken, 
only a part of loins and thighs remaining, so that it 
is impossible to say what it represented farther than 
that it was somewhat in the form of man and less 
than nature. On the east side of the building has 
been a Tank called simply Pukhori(i). It has extended 
the whole length but is nearly filled up. The ruin 
appears to me to be evidently that of a considerable 
palace., It is called Turaong by the people of a small 
village situated on its South end, and is attributed 
by them to a Cheru Rajah called Phulchand, who 
before he built it lived at a place called Deo(2) SE. 
towards the Son. 

1st December . — I went rather more than 12 miles 
east to Deo to see the above mentioned ruin which' 
has been a small mandir with a nath mandir, both 
built of brick and placed on an elevated terrace of 
no great size, also constructed of brick. The terrace, 
partly by decay partly by the fall of the buildings, 
has become a shapeless heap, on the surface of which 
are 3 or 4 Siva Lingas, one adorned with 4 heads. 
On the south-west, corner has been a very small temple 


p) Pohharii a small tank, diminutive form of pohkar, the vernacular 
for Sans. 

a Oeo« This is Deo Markandeya, Buchanan writes that he went 
es east : the direction is rather south south-east, but the distance is 
correct. For accounts of the remains here see A. S. XIX, and A, S, 7. 
Ben. Cir. Eeport for 1903-04. In the latter (page 10) Dr. Bloch wrote : — ^ 
**The local peo|)le quote a Sanskrit verse which says that the main 
temple was huilt in' Vikrama Sa^vat'/ipO' or^'iL.D. 63 by Gohhayini, the 
qmm of Baja Phulchand Ohero> liut this of course is quite fabulous/' 
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of Siva still containing the image, bu€ only part of 
the walls remain. The chief temple was in the centre. 
The walls of the Nat mandir remain in part, but the 
roof is gone. In it is a stone leaning against the 
wall which contains an inscription very rudely cut 
and much worn, but most of the characters are still 
distinct enough. All the upper part of the shrine 
has fallen and the arch has given way, but the bricks 
and plaster still exclude the rain. The throne, although 
much decayed, still remains and is pretty large and 
has probably supported a large image that has been 
removed, while some small broken images which 
formerly were ornaments have been placed on its side. 
One is evidently Ganesa, 2 seem to have been like the 
Gadadhar of Gaya, and one like that usually called 
Surya in that district.. The door of the shrine has 
been of stone, very much and not inelegantly orna- 
mented. The lintel is lying in the Nat mandir, and in 
the centre in place of the Ganesa usual with the 
orthodox is a female figure seated like a Buddha. 
The two sides of the door are not at all alike, which 
induces me to suppose that they have been taken from 
some older ruin. 

About 100 yards north from this temple is 
another small and more entire building of brick which' 
contains an immense Linga with a large humanlike 
but ugly face carved on one side. The ears very 
large. This is called Gauri Sankar. About half a 
mile further north is another small square brick 
building without a roof, and said to be modern. It 
contains an image called Devi, but which represents 
a male with 4 arms with a two-armed female seated 
on his knee, as usual in Behar, and has probably been 
taken from the temple attributed to Phulchand Ghent. 
There is no trace whatever of any house belonging to 
such a personage having ever been in the vicinity, but 
all the people say that he built the temple an'd refer 
to the inscription for a proof, although I doubt much 
whether any person in the vicinity can read it.* 

*The era being Vikrama and not Sombot probably commences A,D, 
441, A, B, IX, page 150, [Marginal note by Bncbanan.J 
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Beo is 3 coses from Daiidnagar, and the villages 
in its vicinity look better than usual in this district 
as most of them, have mud castles and as some palms 
are intermixed with the groves of Mango an'd MahUyal, 
but they are very mean. Rather more than a mile 
from Suryapur I crossed a wide space of fine land 
containing pools of stagnant water. In the rainy 
season it is said to be a river called Ka(i), and as 
the water dries up the mud receives a slight ploughing 
and is cultivated. It was just now ploughing. No 
traces of sand. It is about 500 yards wnde. 

Srd, DecernMr. — \ had a visit from Rikinidas a 
priest of the Dnriya pangth(2). This order was 
established by a Mohammedan tailor who took the 
na<me of Duriya Bas and rejected the prophet, 
adm,itting Hindus into his society and adopting the 
worship of the supreme being alone under the name 
Sutti Sukrit/2). They have no images, but call on his 
name and offer fruits, sweets, milk, &c.. placing them, 
on the ground, for they have no temples unless the 
grave of Buriya Bas at Borkunda(^) 4 coses from 
•Surjapur west northerly. Many people place their 
offerings there; but they invoke only the deity. 
Hindus of all ranks or Moslems may be admitted into 
the priesthood, after which they all eat in common, 
and will eat from the hand of any of the laity who 
follow their rule, biit they reject even the food of a 
Brahman who adheres to the old doctrines. They 
give an npadesaf®) to the laity, but do not interfere 
with the rules of their caste nor their using Brahman 
purohits at their ceremonies, but they are to pray to 
no God but Sutti Sukrit, who created all the Bevatas. 
They kill no animal nor drink any strong liquor, but 
some of them smoke tobacco, but all the priests carry 

(l)Kato, but pronounced Kao locally throughout its course. 

(S) Daryapanth. The founder called himself Barya I)as. Panth^ 
literally “path**,, is applied to a religious order or sect. For short accounts 
of the DaryapanfM sect, which never attained a very wide celebrity, see 
Buchanan's B.eport {Martinis E, X, 429-501, and Oevmis of India, 1911, 
Vol, V, Bi 1/243). : ■ 

(3) Apparently Sail (the good and righteous one). 

Froun. Dinara Jt ls‘ .only four miles north-east, 

*. jS) tJpa4e$a (Sans.’ ir^lrhclion j ' also preaching, sermon, 
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a peculiar kind of liiika}i(i) as tkeir emblem and call 
it Raitana and lS[olicha(2) ; they also carry an earthen 
vessel for holding water. They shave the whole head 
and abandon w^omen and their families. They are 
buried. The laity of Hindus are burned, nor do the 
priests interfere to prevent windows from burning. 
At Dorkunda there remains the T?okot0 or throne of 
the tailor, and the chief priest wdio sits on it is called 
Mahant All hi.s disciples are called Das and 
Chelas('^). Duriya Das is called the Pangth. His 
throne was occupied first by Gunadas then by Tekadas. 
now^ alive. Two other persons have the title of 
Mahant but their abodes are only called Mokams(5) : 
one is at Dungsi(®) in Betiya, the other at Telpa(®') 
near Chupra. To these 3 houses perhaps 70 priests 
belong, but they are constantly wandering about 
.making converts and levsdng contributions. At 
Darkanda thev have 101 bighas giA^en them by Kasem 
Ali. Duriya Das composed IS volumes in the Hindi 
language, of Avhich the Pandit has the names of 17 ; 
the other has been lost. They reiect the Purans and. 
Koran and are quite ignorant of the Vedas. They 
say that, the essence of all books are contained in 
theirs, although few' of them pretend to understand 
the whole. They in general can read more or less. 
Of the three w^’hom I examined one was a Rajput, 
one a Kaistha and one a Kurmi. The laity are 
allowed to read. They reject burnt offerings. They 
have no science, grammar, metaphysics, law or 
astrology. The reason they assign for not killing 

p) Buqq't (Ara-bic spa 1, pipe. 

(2) in tbe Eeport {see Martin’s B 7,, 8, 499) we find ratna-nalita . 
Eatna means a jewel or gem. Noliclia is probably the Bengali pandit’s 
pronoun ciation of Nalicha, a hybrid word made up of the Hindi nali 
a tube, ond the Persian diminutive termination cfia. The correct word is 
naicha^ the tube or * ‘snake” of the Miqqa, 

(ii) Tnl'ht (Persian ), a throne. 

(4) Basa and chela { SansJerit ? ) Both words originally 

meant slave or servant. Chela is now used in the sense of disciple 
or follower; and both words are used in this sense here. 

(5) Muqam, an Arabic word meaning first ” staying ”, then ” place of 

{®) Jn the Eeport both places ate described as being in district Saran. 
ielpa IS about two miles from Chhapra. I have been unable to tmcs© 
kbVEiingsi**^ yv''': 
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animals is that they are all portions of the deity. 
They condemn the burning of widows, but do not judge 
it prudent to interfere. They do not prevent, their 
laity from being soldiers. Very good men go to God ; 
bad men are born again often as low animals. No 
other punishment. The priests will not give their 
books to infidels, but the laity will. He thinks that 
the 3 Mahants may have in all 20,000 houses [ofl 
followers.. 

Another road to heaven, Dadu Pangthi(i), was 
discovered by another Muhammedan tailor, but I have 
not yet learned the particulars. 

I Went about 2 ^ coses west to see a celebrated 
place of worship dedicated to Kali under the name 
of Devi. It is situated in a forest chiefly consisting 
of Kdioyer,(2) which is not allowed to be cut except 
for fuel by the pilgrims, yet has not attained to such 
a size as I have seen in Ava, although the soil is very 
rich — a strong hard clay. The forest is thick only 
near the temple and seems to be extending, scattered 
thickets occupying a considerable extent of lan’d that' 
has been evidently once cultivated for rice and 
is now covered with harsh grass quite burnt up. The 
buildings are of little note. A square area of no 
great size and surrounded by a brick wall in tolerable 
repair contains 3 small temples without porches and 
each covered by a single dome in a Muhammedan style 
of architecture. The largest contains an image of 
Kali, and I am told that it represents her with 8 (eight) 
arms, but the place is so dark that I could not distin- 
guish the form. The next in size of the temples contains 
a Linga, and at each side of the door has been placed 
the fragments of an image so much "defaced that no 
conjecture can be formed of what it represented. The 

(1) For a fi[ood account of the DadupantMs, see Wnd, of Bel. rC; Fdh., 

Vol. 4; also Crooke, Trihen S Castes of the N. TF. P. 0,, IT, 236-9, 
anri Oman’s Mystics^ Ascetics S pp. 133, 189. Dadu (A. B. 1544- 

1603) was born in Ahmadabad of Brahman parents. He said : — T am 
not a Hindu, nor a Musalman, T belong to none of the six schools of 
philosophy. ^ I love the merciful God,” 

(2) the Acacia Catechu, Buchanan does not tell us the 
name of the village where these temples were i but as he calls the place 
Bevisthan in Appendix I, it mbist have been Bhaluni, where an important 
mela, or fair^ is still held in April and October every year. 
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smallest temple contains wHat is called BhairYa(i) 
but it is a Buddba seated as usual. On a small plat- 
form at a corner of the area is a fragment of an image 
called Sita, which seems to me to represent one of the 
female attendants usual in the images called Vasudeva 
in Bihar, and near it is built into the wall a row of 
small images carved on one stone and seeming to 
me to be quite like those rows called Asto sakti (2) in 
Behar; but it is a good deal defaced, and, the deities 
it represents have got quite other names perhaps as 
appropriate as those given in Behar, especially as one 
of them at least called Bhairav is allowed to be a male 
as the figure represents. There is only one hut near the 
temple occupied by the officiating priest, a Brahman 
of Sakadwip, but I understand that the family has 
multiplied greatly and occupies a village at some 
little distance. Two tanks have been dug, one in front 
of the temple lately and the other at a little distance 
behind, which is more ancient. There are at the place 
what are called 4 Kunds(^ or pools where offerings 
are made., These have been small tanks but have in 
a great measure been filled up. The priest who was 
making offerings to Kali on my arrival said that when 
his ancestors came these kunds were all that remained 
in the forest, where the goddess now worshipped 
manifested herself to him. At one time the priest 
said he was the 6th, and at another the 10th, in 
descent from this fortunate discoverer ; but another 
branch of the family I am told claims a succession of 
100 generations. The appearance of the temple 
founded by the discoverer of the image is by far most 

(1) Bhairava, regarded as a form of Siva, the special deity of the 
Kapalikas (an ancient sect of Saivas), has nnmerons forms. (See Gopinath 
Bao's Hindu Iconography. II* Pt. I, 180-182.) The- name literally means 
the “terrible” one, but Bhairava also has the attributes of a protector or 
“supporter’*. It is very noticeable bow frequently male Buddhistic images 
are nowadays called Bhairava (Bhairon, Bhaironath in the vernacular) by 
the local folk. Cf. the Jaina worship of Bhairava. Indeed the subject 
of the connexion between Bhairon and Bhairava, and their origin involves 
interesting questions. Here again we have possibly an example of a non- 
(or pre- ) Aryan deity being elevated and absorbed. 

(2) Asta Sahti, properly the 8 “energies” or active powers of the 
deities personified as their wives; impersonations of the female energies 
of nature. 

(3) Kunda (Sanskrit), originally meaning a jar or pot, now applied to 
a pool or small reservoir. 
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easily recnaoiled with the first of the three era,s. ^ The 
priest said tliat in digging into one of the 4 old Kunds 
close by the hut wliich he'^occupies in order to procure 
water for domestic purposes, the other images were 
found, and he supposes not irrationally that it contains 
miiny more. On the west side of this old tank or 
kiiud T could observe some stones in a row like the 
foonda.tion of a building, and presume that there had 
been here some temple which had probably been 
destroyed by the Muhammadan invaders, and the 
images thrown into the tank. The sage to whom the 
image of Kali manifested itself took advantage of the 
reverence which the neighbouring peasants still 
showed for the place, and has established his family 
on a very advantageous footing. 

Suryapur(i) is a small town with a market place 
of another name. It belongs to a family of Kaias- 
thas{2), of which two brothers have large brick houses 
not plastered on the outside and exceedingly dismal to 
appearaii.ce, but larger than those of the Bhojpur 
Raja. The family held the office of Kanongoe(3) for a 
third part of the Perganah, by which it acquired 
its wealth. The elder brother resides, and although 
he is a civil man, he has a cunning disagreeable 
manner and keeps all the people at a distance; so 
that little information could be procured, although 
the officers of police advised me to stay here rather 
than go to the Thanah as being more likely to procure 
what I wanted. The second brother is Dewan of 
Bhojpur. 

5th December . — I went rather more than 13 miles 
to Noka(^), which was called 5 coses, and I was told 
that the road was good, but although traces of a road 
remained it was so neglected and destroyed by the 


(1) Siirajpym* 

(2) Kaymtha, the “writer caste'*. Nearly Jill the large labeled pro- 
prietors in Bihar had Kayastha diwans — ^Sttperiotoiidents of the reve««e 
and htiaiicial administration j and in many cases the office remained 
the same family for generations. The present head of the Snrajpura family 
was granted the title of Eaja in 1919 *. his father had also received this 
title from the British Government. ^ . 

' ' ' (S) Gorreotly 
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operations of agriculture that in many places it cannot 
be followed even by loaded oxen. The boundary is 
about 6 miles from Suryapur. About 3 miles from 
Noka a small tank has been dug and laid bare some 
rude masses of stone, the produce of the place and 
not brought by men. Noka is a small, poor town built 
round a castle belonging to a family of IJJemi Rajputs. 
The castle is very large, perhaps 100 yards each way, 
and consists of a high irregular wall of brick not 
plastered and without embrasures, loopholes, turrets 
or any flanking defences, but without it is surrounded 
b}/' a rampart of earth and ditch, neither of which is 
in good repair. The three branches of the fandiy 
reside within, but none of the houses rise above the wall 
so as to be visible from without, and I did not go in 
least I should give offence. The late zemindar was 
the chief chief in Bojpur and at the same time a very 
haughty overbearing man. While Kasem Ali was in 
the district as a subordinate officer of the Mogol 
officer, this descendant of the Sun took the utmost' 
umbrage at the Moslem nobles having presumed to 
ride before him, and is said to have hamstringed his 
horse(i). On Kasem Ali’s succession to be Subadar 
he was determined to revenge this insolence and 
assembled a force in Behar for the purpose. The 
whole UJeynis rose to defend their brother and 
assembled in considerable numbers on the banks of 
the Son, determined to oppose the Moslems, but as 
these advanced the hearts of the Hindus failed and 
it was discovered that the banks of the Son were not 
a fortunate(2) place. They then retired to the banks 
of the Ganges, where a similar discovery was made, 
and they dispersed and retired beyond the boundaries 
of the Subadar of Behar, leaving their numerous 
castles and property to be destroyed by Kasem Ali 
and his ferocious agent Sumeroo(2). The eldest son of 

(1) This interesting story does not appear to be given elsewhere. 
Buchanan evidently refers to the celebrated Fahaiwan Singh. 

(2) ie., auspicious. 

((3) The notorious “Samru** (Waiter Beinhardt)* The Siyar-ul- 
Mutakharin tells us that about the time referred to by Buclianan (1762), 
Samru had been stationed by Mir'Qasim Ali at Buxar with three or fow 
regiments of disciplined Tahngas. 
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the Noka chief has died, leaving a boy now under the 
tutelage of the Collector. Two other sons remain, 
very civil men like all the other persons of the family 
that I have seen; but very hard favoured and vulgar 
in their appearance, which is indeed the case with the 
whole except Jai Prakas(i) who is rather handsome, 
and except that he speaks to Europeans in too humble 
a manner, has an other respects very much the appear- 
ance of a person of rank and appears to be a kind- 
hearted, well-disposed man. The quarrel with Kasem 
Ali threw the Ujayinis into the party of the English, 
and they seem very thankful for the treatment which 
they have received from these conquerors. 

6th December . — I went rather more than three 
miles south-west to the small hill Jubra(2), at which 
is a Thanah of invalids(2). It may be a quarter of a 
mile long and 150 feet perpendicular height.. It is 
one of the barest rocks that I have ever seen, and 
possesses all the ruggedness of granite, but is evidently 
disposed in horizontal strata. These, however, have 
not that regularity which resembles strata supposed 
to be deposited from water, and the fissures by which 
they are separated are probably the production of 
decay. The strata are all of the same nature, and 
consist of a very hard stone very much resembling the 
hard useless mill stone at Kamaiya in Laheta^ near 
Munger, but less changed from a'perfect granite. It 
consist chiefly of small grains apparently united 
by a small quantity of powdery cement with many 


m See page 16, Note (5). 

(S) «|al>ra, three miles west by south from Nokha. 

(8) i*e.f one of the numerous settlements for invalid sepoys maintained 
by the E, I. Co. Traces of these so-called ‘Thanas’" may be found in 
many parts of South Bihar, e.y., in villages called Arazi IngJu, or where 
Inglu has been added to the village name. Buchanan frequently mentions 
them in his journals. In his time Colonel Hutchinson (sec Fatna-Gaya 
tTournah under date 18th February, 1812) seems to have been the ‘‘Begula- 
tlng Officer of the Jfaghirdar Institution^^ at Patna. Thomas Twining 
gives a very interesting accouint of his connexion with settlements under 
Ms control some ten years earlier, when Colonel Hugh Stafford was in 
charge of them, (see Travels tn India a hundred years ago^ page 507 f.). 
This organisation, which evinced the solicitude of the Company in their 
behalf, was much appreciated by^ the .soMieris* 

' and Buchanan’s Faina-Gaya Journal ' . 
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black specks, probably of sch.orl(^), interspersed. The 
larger grains are glassy quartz, and the smaller par- 
ticles composing the greater part of the stone have 
a reddish tinge and are probably felspar, but both 
kinds of particles have lost their angles probably 
changed into the powdery cement. 

Prom Jubra I turned south-east and rather more 
than 1-| mile from it came to an old fort called 
Hatniya(2) built by a son of the Noka family. It 
entirely resembles that of ISTawanagar, being a large 
square heap of earth thi’own up from a wide and deep 
ditch, by which it is surrounded, and strengthened 
at each corner by a circular bastion on a level nearly 
with the plain. The ditch is still full of water. It 
was destroyed by Kasem Ali. The people resided on 
the summit of the mound, but the defence of the place 
consisted in the ditch and parapet on the countercarp. 
From thence to Barang(3) is about f of a mile. 

8th December . — I went about 3 miles to Bamina(^) 
at the southern end of the small range of rocks extend- 
ing from thence to ISToka with many long interruptions. 
The different parts of it are called by the names of 
adjacent villages and entirely in structure resemble 
Jubra. Bamina consists of a cluster of 7 or 8 peaks 
which surround the village. Pahari(5), the next 
cluster, consists of 3 peaks united in a row with some 
little detached masses at the south-west end in parti- 
cular. The village is situated at the west side of its 
north end. On the highest part of the ridge a Sunn- 
yasi(^) lately built a small temple, but the speculation 
seems to have failed and it has been deserted. Kusmi 
consists of one small hill like Jubra. Gimela0 con- 
sists of 3 small hummocks.. No granite peaks can be 

p.) A mineral occurring in black prismatic crystals, 

(i2i) HatfinL 

(3) Barawais* 

(4) Barnaul, 

(5) Paliara (tbe hill), and Pahari (the village). 

(6) Bannymi (Sanskrit ) literally one who has “renounced’^ 

the world, 

(7) BUmallr 
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more nigged or naked, yet, horizontal fissures are every 
where 'pcedotnitinnt aud often widen into little 
caverns, /riio country ail rouii dis a perfect plain 
surroiuniing them like a sea, nor is a singie stone 
visible near, except such as have evidently fallen from 
the peaks, so that the clay reaches the hills, just as 
the ocean does the sides of an island from which a few 
broken rocks or islets may be detached. If things 
have not been so from the beginning, three suppositions 
may be formed. These hills may be masses of Stone 
thrown upon the plain. They may be the summits 
of a rocky ridge, the lower part of which have been 
buried in a plain deposited round them, or they may 
be peaks that have been thrust from below through 
a superincumbent plaint(i). 

9th Decemher . — I "went a mile east to see some 
broken images at a village named Jakini(2). Every 
village almost in Raotas circus(3) so far as we have come 
seems to have had a mud fort similar to that called 
Hatniya, although I have not seen any so regular or 
well defined. Near one of these built by the Noka 
family the images are lying under a tree upon a small 
platform of mud, and are an object of worship under 
the name of Jagadumba(^). Besides a few irregular 
fragments I could trace the lower part of seven 
images with the feet and legs only remaining, and 
these much defaced by the chisel. So far as I can 
judge from their position and from the appearance of 
somewhat lik.e the lower part of the prfmdnent belly 
on one of them they have been like those caJled 
Kuber(S) in Behar. The people say that they were 


(^) Probably thrust up, and alluviiiiu subsequently deposited around. 

Jakiiani. 

(3) By “circus” Bticlianan may mean “circle”, or more probably perhaps 
mrhar, as up to 1787, the southern portion of Bhahabad district was included 
within Sarkar Rohtas, which formed a district, including some parganas 
now in the Gaya and Palamaia districts. 

(4) Jagadamba (Sanskrit , world, and , mother), the 

Mahamai of the aboriginal and' sepii -aboriginal people, commonly known 
to the village folk under the more comprehensive term Bevi. 

(fi) Kuhem X, or Kluvera { both forms being 'found, 

the tndiaiJ; Blntus, the a:od of wealth,- ■ 
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destroyed by a, ':set of Dlmnii0 ,wlio caiire tiiis /way. 

Dlianu are'a kind of impious monsters or cannibals 
like Daityas, Paisachhi or other such infidels. 

lltli D(?CiSTO&er.— Baraong'is a small town with u 
ruinous mud foi’t belonging to Ujayenis,^ as usual in 
this neighbourhood. I went this day three coses to 
Saheseram(2) . The approach to which from the 
north is very fine. The two domes of the monuments 
of Shere Shah and his father are visible from afar 
amidst fine plantations intermixed with palms, and 
the hills behind give the whole a grand air. A want 
of water is the chief defect in the prospect. Sahasram 
is a large town extending more than a mile each way 
and more closely built than usual. Many of the 
houses are of brick and all seem to be tiled, but they 
are slovenly to the last degree, and the streets narrow 
and crooked. It is not quite so miserable as Eebar. 
It is filled with tombs, most of the principle inhabi- 
tants I presume claiming a descent from some saint. 
Tombs are also scattered all ovei\tlie environs, for the 
place is chiefly inhabited, by Moslems. A Perzadehf®), 
who is called the Shah Sahib, very civily ordered his 
garden to be opened to me. ll is crammed with 
fruit trees, flower and pot herbs in the most slovenly 
condition, and contains a house of recreation, the 
most wretched place I have ever beheld for dirt. It 
consists of a centre and two wings. The centre con- 
sists of a hall v/ith an open gallery at each side, but the 
roof of one of the galleries has fallen. At one end is 

(1) Banava,, meaning “descendaiifc of Danu’\ Opinion to the naitn'o 
of BanavaR, Daityas, Dasyus, Nagas, Pisacas and Paksasas has chang{‘d 
much since Buchanan’s time. Probably all these worn originally naiues 
of peoples of non-Aryan race, against whom the Aryans had to content!, 
some o,f thorn perhaps inheritors of a.n ancient civilization, others porlinps 
of wild or even savage habits. As bitter antagonists of the Aryan 
iin aders and the Brahmanical oult, they were regarded with hatred and 
ayei-sion, and in Sanskrit literature their very names became synonymous 
with bends and demons. The Asuras had better be differentiated, 'ns m 
other origin probably, though this name also became synonymous -wiili 
demon, and used in association with the others. 

p) Sasaram« Buchanan returned to Sasaram, on the 4tl'i January, 1815 
(page 91 below), when he dealt with the local antiquities in detaii. 

(3) Pirzarln, “born of a si»iri.tual guide”. The gentleman referred to 
was the Sajjada-nashin — he who is sitting ( ) upon the piayor 

carpet ( ] — or incumbent of the hhanarfnh, the M'nhamrnadan 

religions establishment or convent at Sasarain, the most important of such 
inatituiions in Bihar and Orissa. 
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a, siiU'JI room with a fire place. In, the wings seem to 
1 ) 0 . ,kik:hcno and rooms for servants. The owner 
pnhaMy eo'isidercd it as very line. There was no 
article of .furniture in it. He did not make his 
appearance, hut sent a present of fruit by a decent 
serruint. His house which is near is large but not at 
rdl iioat. I shall say nothing farther of the great 
inoniiments of the place until I have examined tliem 
thoroughly; I only observe that it was said that Shere 
fvhan’s house was north from the town, where a small 
hen.p of ].)rick&{'^) remains on one side side of which a 
’Himiu temple has been erected. This heap may have 
indeed been tlio place w-here his father lived and where 
he was born(2), but the size of the heap is vastly too 
Rmnll for spposing liim to have hesided in it after his 
fortmnd!,) cleviitiou, a.s the people with whom I con- 
,ve’'sed imagined. If after the was raised to empire he 
e^'e)' \ isitod Sahasrami it innst have been in the fort 
that Jie dwelt, where there is still standing part of a 
very large building (3). Horth at a little distance 
from Ills tomb is a considerable heap(''), and I observed 
that ill digging into it the people had laid hare a 
large Biya Linga, probably the image that had been 
, worshipped in a temp)Ie destroyed by the Moslems. 

l$ik Deceniber .—-I went to Tilautta(“) by passage 
between the hills. Between the town and this 
passage about three miles distaiit there are many 
banks, very irregular hut still liaving somewhat the 
appoaraneo of luiving been works of art. In the 
bro!mn ground at the loot of the hills are found many 
ealeareous nodules which arc burned into lime. Tlic 
hill;;, although very stony, and although they contain 

(h PkP'tdHinii nuninji nfc Knraich. Khan Bahtuhn' Saiyid Auhul Httidar 
Kh'Hs nr* v.'iiii?'? In mo ii*. was I.slain JUkiH, Shop ShafPa ynungor Ron 

and ran'dp^'sor. v/ltn laitl Iho Fo.iindaifon nf a. rnRifl«ntiaI hoiiRn at, Knraidi. 
^i'hn bjfv was puhRerjunnlly apprnpria.te(l by l!ir Hindus. uTid a A! aha vi rust hau 
'*!o\y sfarals thrve, Kct’ tliO qaestiem of ’Shor Sbab’.s vosivkaice at iSusarainj, 
;Sdyb,A,|:|.|)m d,: u : dv' - ■■ '’'d;,-v'; V’''dd''. dbt'l^ 

(”’) tdn’dl Khrai, afterwards S'hcr Rhah, was bom at If isar-Firoza (soo 
NianiidHiilnh, that ia bai'oro his father .Hasan Khan 

fitnr n\'i‘V Ciirne to Sasaram, " . ' , 

':y.;-b,''.d':|l);,: Sekv:Appeiii,lix '''|■'::)'■■■'■::d,'d;;du■i:■; d.:,':;/'d^;';d'k;;y 

(4) It i.s not edear what site Buchanan refers to hero. 

l-h Ihiehanan went to Tilothn tho .T^raehainii gap, through which 

Kiildrii hrQ?d^3 away to wost-d . , ' ' * 
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many abrupt precipices of naked rock, are not near 
so rugged as those of Beliar and the \yestern parts of 
Bhagalpur, but contain much more soil and are in 
general covered with stunted trees. They have 
on their summits tablelands some of which are 
regularly cultivated by the plough. They evidently 
consist entirely of horizontal strata, many of which 
are thin and fit for flags, while others may be 
procured very excellent for building. A good 
many are quarried at the passage. The stone may 
be called a sandstone, although it is harder than the 
good sandstones used in bnilding in Scotland; but it 
cuts smooth with the chisel and is vastly softer than 
granite, although it consists of small particles of 
different kinds aggregated together. In some places 
it is whitish or pale ash-coloured, in others a reddish 
brown, in others dark grey. The pass is not very 
difficult, ascending by the side of the Kuclra river, 
which contains some dirty stagnant v-uater in pools, 
but no stream. At the top of the pass has been ca.rvecl' 
on a ledge of the rock an image called (^) which 

seems to me to represent a woman sitting on a man’s 
knee, but not in the usual form of Hargauri, and so 
besmeared with oil and red lead that I am not certain 
about its form. Kear it a natural excavation of the 
rock aided by a little art forms a shed where some 
people sit daily to sell provisions to votaries and pas- 
sengers. On a ledge of the rock within this is a very 
long inscription (2) in the Deva Nagari character.'^ In 
a little space beyond this I crossed the Kudra twice. 
A person of the family of the Shah Sahib had built 
stone bridges over it, but the channel being sandy they 
soon give way. This river sends off [to] the right a, 
small channel which p.asses to the east side of the 

* .It respects Java Chandra, last emperor of India' of the Ihaitor tribe. 
See A. H. g, page 171 P). 


(^) Blank in the MS. This is Ghandi Dexd. 

(2) One of "die inscriptions of a local chieftain nsniOfT I’rnfapnnhav-'^ i 
'(dated Vllcrama Samvrtf- 1225), others being found at the I’idrebi wafer* 'I 
and on the I^,Dhtas plateau [(tazetf^*sr, 1924, pp. 175, 133, IQl ; 7, A,, 'K iK 
184). Buchanan s pandit apparently did nut see the Asoica inbcrlptic-ii 

('^) This is marginal note of Buchanan’s. Bee Note (2) uljuve. Ilaja 
■Jayaccaiidra of Kaaauj is referred to in the inscription. 
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Noi'thern bill and forms the Ka(i) river, while the 
main channel runs through the passage and passes 
v,x’>i <d Pahcsarnm. From the pass I went south- 
rust a.hoiit d’j miles to the hoiindary of Tilautta, 
wlica I liod a detached hill on my left and the great 
rniigo on rny right. Tins detached hill calledf^) 
is much covered with wood, but I could 
oliijc'rve tlic horizontal st.rata on its summit, and the 
stones at its bottom consist of sand, partly whitish 
with ochraceous spots and partly iron spots. The 
hori.'.ciitfil disposition of the strata on the great ridge 
is v(?ry distinguishable from a distance, there being on 
thorn many perpendicular precipices of the naked 
rock. From this to Tilautta is about 6-|- miles. All 
the way irom the pass to Tilautta there is much 
lu'uBhwood. The road all the way practicable in a 
cart. 

December . — I went first a little more than 
five miles to Raragnr(3), an old mud foT't in a wood at 
the fcMit of tlie lulls south-west from Tilautta. It is 
of inconsiderable size, a square rampart with a round 
laistion at cacli corner and a gate towards the north. 
There have been some small brick buildings within, 
and under a Pipal tree it is supposed that a Muham- 
madan Saint was buried, but the whole is overgrown 
with thorns through ^vhich I had great difficulty in 
cuttifig a way. It is attributed to the Cheru, but has 
no resemblance to any other of the works of that 
people which I Lave seen, and I suspect that it is 
rather of Muhammadan construction. 

From thence I went about If miles north skirting 
the hills, wliic'h have very abrupt rocks showing the 
liorizontal strata, but wherever these do not interrupt, 
have a good deal of soil covered with small trees and 
a few baml>oos. The ridges are not at all broken, but’ 
run tolei-ably level at from about 2 to 3 hundred feet 
perpendiculai'. At this distance from Ramgur I came 

(t) rite Kao. 

(2) Blank in the MS. . The small hill lying partly in Gwralfa partly 

tfi Sliarkiwria. ‘ 

(3) RAmgarh (I)* Not marked on the ' Survey sheet; apparently ahont 

one mile sotiih of llantpnr. ■ " 


to the(^) torrent from whence a-canal has been 

dug for irrigation, and a dam of stone has been eons- 
tructed to turn the water into the canal during the 
rainy season. This torrent is now quite dry, and its 
channel filled with rounded stones. It comes from a 
circular recess(^) in the mountain about half a mile 
deep, which ■ is very grand and terminates in a 
magnificent abrupt rock forming a smaller circular, 
recess at the bottom of the larger, and from 180 to 
250 feet high. Both recesses have a good deal the 
appearance of what may have been supposed to have 
been craters. In the centre of the smaller is a deep 
pool filled with water which receives the torrent as 
it falls (3) down this immense rock from a gap at the 
farthest end of the recess. This' gap may be 30 feet 
wide, and the perpendicular height over which the 
water falls to the pool I reckon to be about 180 feet. 
At present the stream is very inconsiderable and is 
broken quite into drops before it reaches the bottom. 
I have called the rock perpendicular, but that is not 
exactly the case. For about 6.0 feet from the pool it 
inclines backwards at an angle of 75 or 80 from the 
horizon; but the upper part of it overhangs, so that 
the summit of the rock is in fact nearly perpendicular 
from the base. The dung of the wild pigeons tluat 
nestle on the higher ledges falling on the edge of the 
pool as do the di’ops of water that now come from 
above. The horizontal nature of the strata is here 
also perfectly evident, especially towards the summits 
of the rocks, but in the lower parts where the centre 
of the rock as it were has been laid bare the real 
original nature of the mountain is clearly shown liO 
be entirely similar to those of the silicious hornstone(‘i) 
or jasper already often described. That is it consists 
of trapezoidal masses formed by horizontal and 

(1) Blank in ike MS. Tho Knchbuhar Nadi : one of the many 
descriptive names (ilie “tovtoise-catcli” river) foiuul in South Bihnr. 

(2) This circular recess is not apparent- from tJie contrau's shown on 
the Survey sheet; but on Lieut. W. S, SherwilBs Oeoiof/u'al Illap of ihe. 
Souther?}. Portion of ZtUah Shahahad, 18If.fi ^ the circular recess and the 
waterfall are very clearly shown, just as Buchanan describes tlioin. 

(■■>) The Ttitrall! waterfall* Buchanan’s esthriata of the heiglit is 
MiH the only one available! 

(t) The occurrence of hornstone here is marked on ShorwilBs mapy 
from which tho exact site can, therefore, be identified. 
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vertical fissures. On the superficial strata the 
honziiiital fissures are the most conspicuous and have 
a sli[,dit inclination to the north, while the vertical 
fissurcH are most clearly marked in the lower part of 
the r'oelc, especially those which run north and south 
’ivlth V. slight inclination to the w'est.. Still, ijowe-ver, 
owi! i''.’' >“0 tlie horiiamlrd fissures are very clear, 
gicii'g the t>T!p(0 or stair like form to the ascent from 
the bc'ttoni to the first 60 feet of the precipice. The 
rock here is of a dark grey granular horn stone (2) 
exceedingly hard and having a perfect conchoidal 
fractrire. It contains many black specks and tk.e 
freestone of Sahasaram seems evidently the same 
stone in n. state of dec.ay. I have long fhougld that 
the changes prcduced on mountains by the action of 
air, water and otheT* causes are much less consi- 
derable than arc nsnully supposed, and I have here 
a strong confirmation of that opinion. On the rock 
ad the very back of the rece.'^s at the highest part of 
the slope and just at one side of the cataract is an 
image of Mohoo MardiniO) which has been long an 
object of worship. A rude oullino of the deity has 
been carved on the face of tlis rock, and several 


persons who have visited the place have carved their 
names around. One inscription^) of some lengtli 
and by a person of some note is dated between 8 and 
9 centuries ago, during which long period the letters 
have remained perfectly distinct, nor can tlie rock 
have lost the lOOth part of an inch, although every 
particle separate from it must be constantly 
washed away, and it is peculiarly exj>ORod to every 
change of air, and during the rainy season to the 
c(mfitant spray of an adjoining cataract. If under 


(T) A word of Ttnitoiiie origin^ iiieaiihig stop or fit air, applied by 
gr'Httid'-'-'fi cei'taifi ignonps rocks. 

(”} Tltp nccurrcnco of lionistone bore is marked on Shrrvfiirs map, 
from which iho exact site can, tlierefore, he idenffied. 

{-) lllahishioniarthrini, nr, more correctly, Mahisasora-marfhon', Iho 
slayer u! the hiiffaludike Asura Maliisa. Matiy legends centre ronnd tliis 
Afiorn to the early mythology. Aeromds are found in tlio Varaha, Vmrinna 
and I^ferkandeya 'ihiramtfi find elsewhere. Among the illiterafc rnrnl folk 
of South BiliJir the goddess is regarded a fomi of Bevi in tlie innclii 
pantheon she is an aspect' of Durga. Kaiyayani and ChaiKlika hare also 
been rrediied witli the slaying of this Asnra. 

m {Tne of llie in-ficriptioufi of the Nayaka Pratapadhnvala (see page 35 
aljov6)> who made a pilgrimage with 'his retimie -to the fail 
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such circumstances such trifling changes are made, ihc: 
alterations made so as to affect the appearance of a. 


countr}’’ by 


wasning 


down rnountaius and of their 


debris forming secondary strata ’wouid require a time 
far beyond imagination. The image that is at present 
an object of worship represents the same deity card ed 
on a detached stone of a different nature and has a 
short inscription. 

From thence I proceeded down tiie cliamiel of tlie 
torrent to examine some lime quanies. The south 
bank of the torrent w-ithin the i'ecess is tim hi ghost, 
and in many places is covered with thick masses of 
calcareous toffa(t) which has involved various small, 
masses of kliari gheru(2) a wdrite crystallized matter, 
iiornstone, &c. I observed two small univalve shells 
among other involved matter, and hate one of them 


of 


in a specinien. They appear to me to be sliell 
snails found in the fresh -svaters of the country, and 
after much search I could find no more. The quarry 
is in an abrupt bank wdth much of this tufa.cec'.ua 
breccia lying in the channel below it, having been 
Undermined and fallen down. Inhere is also lying at 
the edge of the channel many large masses of what are 
considered as imperfect or unformed limestoim, 
wdiicli probably tvas what appeared on the surfaco.: 
It differs little if at all from the perfect limestoiic, 
except that it is not so much divided into thin plates. 
It. has a complete conchoidal fracture, but is mucffi finer 
grained than the great strata of the mountain. 0.!i 
the surface of some of its plates arc found rhombic 
crystals of calcareous spar. 

Tlie proper limestone lias also .some of these 
cry.stals and the same fracture, and is disposed in thin 
jiarallel layers, white and horn-colon red, which dip 
towards the west from the horizon at a!)ont an angle 
of 40 degrees. The lime which it gives is beaiUi fully 
white. I see no traces of animal exuvia in it, 
‘Among the stones in the channel of the river and that 
are imbedded among the soil of its banks are some 


{;!) Tufa, of parous, vesicular diaraoier, 

(t) Khan ( ), dialk ; (jeru ( ), red eartli tc ffiil oolxr®'* 
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that are considered as decayed limestone, but which 
ai’e vastly lighter and are of a pale yellowish colour 
anti entirely resemble l^hari. Although divided into 
plates, they in many places retain somewhat of the 
conchoidal fracture, and I hare no doubt possess a 
coninioii origin. In fact I presume the whole were 
originaiiy horiistone and have been partly changed 
into liincstoiie, partly into this kind of Khari. 

From the entrance into the recess I returned to 
Tillautta by a direct road, about four miles. 

The Rajewars(^) who burn the lime say that, like 
those of Beliar, they derive their name from being 
cutters and workers in stone and earth. They are paid 
by day’s wuiges 1/12 of a rupee, and both cut the wood 
and quat'ry the stone, but know nothing of what the 
total expense amounts to. They never work except 
when einploycd by tlie merchant. 

They say that they kill the spotted deer which 
lives below the hills. The KharwarP) who live in 
small villages above, 4 or 5 coses from^ each other, 
kill the Sanibar and Gaur^) who abound on the 
table land : they dont call these deer. They say that 
on these hills also there are wild buffaloes ('*). All are 
shot with balls. No nets used here. 

15th Decemher. — I went to the hills in order to 
see a quarry of Khari and another of mill stones. The 
Khari may be a milef®) north from the opening of the 

(T) Raj war, a eriUivatinj;^ anfl labouririjr easUq generally associated in 
8t>nib }bhar with the Bhuiyaa, and probably of **K.nlaria.o” origin. Colonel 
Palinn [flih. of linn.) reckoned them among tlm ‘‘rnoTignd” tribes. Sir 
If. K‘isiey classe.d them as Ilravidian {Trihr<^ d* Cn.s/frt' of Jinojal, IT, I92b 
Fur fnlior details, see Ibisisell, T. d* C., H. P. and f. xV. W. 

P. 4’ O., V. Bhinya and Ihg-war. 

(-) For the Kliarwars, see also p. 83 ludow, and Apiiendix J. 

(^) Here Buehanaii refers to tlic bison. It seonis Hear from what 
ho slates hero a,nd in the Jlepurt that in his lime bison wanderca! a,s far 
as tiic Kphtus hills; but they ha.ve not been seen tlun'o within la'.eont 
limes. .Bison are said to iiave been mol willi in the MirKapnr district .sumo 
80 (.)r 85 yGar.s ago. Tlmy are still found in Sarguja BtaRg and small hortls 
move thence at times into the south of the Palamau district near Kelarhat, 
and even as far as the Kerb jmtfjaL 

(4) Jt is very unlikely tiiat even in Buchanan’s time wild biiifaio 
were found in Shahabacl, Bee also' Appendix • B* 

(&) Quite two miles. These chalk quarries are marked on SherwilFs 
Map about half a mile west' south” west of Eelwah 
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recess which I visited yesterday. Between the two 
a hill called Bahnuntiya(^) projects a considerable way 
into the plain, and between it and the continuation of 
the ridge are two crater-like circular small recesses (^j.; 
The quarry of Khari is on the lower part of the 
main ridge, about half way up a moderate ascent to 
the bottom of a perpendicular rock which descends 
from the summit to about the middle of the hill, as 
usual in these mountains. The moderate slope 
consists of fragments of the common rock with a little 
earth. At the quarry 5 or 6 shafts have been made, 
the roofs of v/hich fall in with the first rains, and the 
Khari has not been long wrought, having been 
discovered when Mr. Marcus(3), was digging for lime. 
All the shafts have now been choked, and a Kamst(4) 
had just begun with a number of Rajewars to form a 
new one. I only saw therefore the upper or perhaps 
outer stratum, for so far as they had gone they had 
dug into the hill horizontally, but they said that they 
were about to sink a perpendicular shaft. They Avero 
working a rotten stone in thin plates, very much like 
the best limestone in the quarry which I visited 
yesterday, but which is useless. They had dug into 
this about 4 feet and expected to sink in to it 8 feet 
more. They then expected to find 2 cubits of lime- 
stone called Gotti (S) of which they slioAved me many 
fragments. It is in thicker plates tlian those in the 
quarry of yesterday, the piece being from 4 to 6 inches 
thick and it is less decayed haring very much the 
appearance of hornstone. Below this" they expected to 
find 3 cubits of a substance called Chanar(^) which 
resembles hornstone in plates about half an incli 

(1) The mime is not on the S. S., but the projecting hill is shown. 

(2) Cheaply shown on Slierwill^s map, south«west and north-west, 
respectively, of Belwai. 

must be the holm Paul Marcus, indigo planter, wbo purchased 
from William Cowell (see page 7 above, and Ap})eiulix: 
A), 1 cannot find his name in the East India Registers of Biiduininf s 

time. His daughter was buried at Arrali in 1834, and his wife and a son 
Circular Road cemetery, Calcutta. 

(4) Xllegibla “Attempt*'? . 

(5) A doubtful WOKI; perhaps from JJft , a small lump of hard 

matter, or of stone. ^ 

(0) Possibly derived from the Sanskrit a grindstone. But both' 

these words are obscure. ' ^ ^ & 
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thick. BcIoav* this they expect to find four ciildts of 
a XA^hite earth, called Rak or ashes, bat what had. 
been dug out last year owing to its pow'dery nature 
lia.d been w'aslied away. Below this they expect to 
find the Kliari four cubits thick. It seems of an 
uncommon fine quality, being very soft and white. 
Under the Khari are found large contiguous masses 
of stone, a white sandstone with some red stains and 
apparently of a better quality than any I ha\n yet 
seen on these hills, but it is comsidered a.s iisele.ss. 
Having examined this, I went about half a mile 
farther north and ascended to the summit of the hills 
by a very difficult road to the quarry of millstone 
called Snrai.(^) The slope at the lower part is moderate 
but afterwards I came to the foot of the perpendicular 
rock until I came to a more moderate ascent over 
Gaighat, up which I ascended by a zigzag until 
I reached the summit and went along that to the 
quarry, which is north-west from the quarry of Khari, 
The country above the ascent is very uneven, rising 
into smrdl hills and valleys but nowffiere sinks into the 
level of the plain. A low valley how-ever extends west 
from Gaighat{-), through wdiich I could see the low’' 
country(’*) south, from Sahasaram. The surface does 
not rise into peaks, but is very stony and arid, Imf 
contains a good deal of wdthered grass and small 
trees thinly scattered. No waiter is to be had, except 
in a river('*) which passes about twm miles wmst from 
the quarry to Duya Kluind(®). The stone everywhere 
on the surface of the hill wdiere I was appears to be o.f 
the same nature, being a kind of sandstone flag, but 
it is only in a few places that it is found fit for work- 
ing, being in most places loo hard and the layers not 
separating with sufficient ease. The workme]i called 
Ghor try various places until they find what splits 
easily into flags 3 or 4 inches thick, wdiich they cut into 

(1) Jiidistiijct in tlie MS. j may bo Ourai, Nofc markotl on the S. S. 
miless it be Saliia* 

(2) Not marknd on ibo S, B, The word simply means the pass, or 
path (over the lull) nsed by cattle* 

(S) hf.j, 'the Kauria valley. ■' ■ '. ■ 

(i) The ihotoas the headstream, of the Kadra and the Kao* 

■ (fi) Bhnaa Kmd (see-'.belowj page 103).’^ 
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stones for hand mills and carry down on their heads 
to the plain, whence they are carted to the Son to be 
embarked for Patna. The quarries extend from 
2 to 3 coses in length a.t yarious ghats, and the Ghor (^) 
wdio work [them] live in Thilauta and Aniclira(2). 
They never work except on conimission, and when’ 
employed remain night and day on the hill under 
sheds made of the branches of trees. 

Of the face of the hill a little below the summit has 
been wrought a quarry of very thin flags or slate 
approaching to the hornstone of Totula(3) devi, but 
much changed. It had been wrought by an European 
for indigo works. He used it instead of tiles to place 
over the burgers that supported the roof. The 
difficulty of carriage I imagine rendered it dearer 
than tiles. It is light and not above f of an inch 
thick. _ Lower down, the solid rook forming the abrupt' 
precipice is in thicker strata, evidently" horizontal, 
but the vertical fissures are very distinguishable, 
although not so evident as at Kotula (‘^) Devi, 
where the stone has suffered less change. This rock 
and the thin flags or slates show the gradual 
transition to the millstone flags wdiere the strata are 
completely horizontal and the vertical fissures of no 
importance, and in my opinion shows that what aro 
called horizontal strata do not always at least arise 
from deposition from wnater but from a certain 
stage of decay, as vertical fissures or strata arise from 
another state". 

17th December . — Thilautta including (5) is 

a close built small town, almost all tiled, with many 
houses of two stories. One or two of brick, very large. 


(1) It 155 difficvilt to state definitely wliut caste Bnclianari refers to 
by Gor or Ghor. I think he miist mean G(»nrh, regarded as a. snh- 
custe of Kandu in Bihar, who work as grain parchers, as stone-cutters, 
niakor.s of s'ono plates and utensils, and even as wood sawyers. 

(-) Possibly intended for Ramdihrai miles south-west of Tilotliii, 
or f(»r Amra? miles south-west. 

(3) To! ala, a form of Devi, supposed to bo aide to destroy all sins; 
liow I'p.garded as an aspect of Gauri by Hindus. In a paper read !>pforo 
the lb .A. B. in 1824, Buchanan described the falls of the Tutrahi as 
a iioly place “sacred to the goddess Totala” (Trans. K. A, B.. 1826j 
page 203). ■ ' 

('t) Tims is MS.; evidently for Totula,^as above. 

,(ti) Blank in the MS, Saraiya immediately adjoiiis Tilothu, 
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The stroota very narrow. It is inhabited almost; 
cn.fi rely by Ira.ki (^) Miiliammedan traders, but they 
have ej!tii-(.i!v lust the Arat)ic, and live by merchandise. 
Tiiey prclmid that they formerly dealt to a great 
extent in cloths with Ratnapiir(2), but that about 20 
years ago having suffered a severe loss by robbery the 
trade Ims been abandoned. So far as I can learn 
however the trade went formerly by Mirzapur and it 
was on tliat road that the robbery took place. Since 
then I believe that road ha.s been abandoned, but this 
has been opened. There is not round the town the 
smallest cailtivation, but it is buried in Mango groves 
among wliich are many tombs. An Imambari built 
lately, very neat but small. 

I wont five coses to Kasima(=h, all the way near the 
Son, winch is an exceeding wide channel with many 
streams of water, perfectly clear but qnite fordable. 
Boats of 300 mans (‘h come ii]:), but they advance very 
slowly, beiiig often obliged to turn back finding the 
channel which they have chosen too shallow. In the 
rainy season it often is quite filled, and after continu- 
ing so a few days, in 10 or 12 days more will be ford- 
able. It is only in the dry season that liamboos can 
be floated down, and they advance very slowly, often 
having to clear the way by digging. I saw no pebbles 
in its channel here, and in vain inquired after petri- 
factions. 

In the afternoon I went about two coses to 
'Amjhor0 in order to visit a mine of Kasis(6) which 
was discovered by an European whom the natives call 

(1) Iraqi liolnncritig to ‘Traq% a name ajjpliccl since life Arab 

fonquest to ila? .Euphraies-Tigris plains, aneiently known as Babylnnin. 
Cf, reference to two “Irakis, nr descemlants of Rassian iiiercbanis, rttsidents 
of Ibiufhoo” iu tlu'. Cdhiitta h*erhn\ 1878, Vol. LXVI, page 396 
(“Chin»nii'les of Holilas’*). 

(-) Hatanpnr, now in Bilaspnr district, for many cenf.tirics capital el 
Olihattisgarli under the Haihuiyayamsi dynasty. Tlxe ruins arc said to 
cover some 15 squitro inile.s. 

(3) fCaslawaw. 

(4) Andllce “maunds^’, 

Arojliar* Not marked on the S. B. ; but the name Amjhar is 
written on Buchanan’s sketch map, with a sign like that used for a fort. 
The exact site is clear from the map'drawm ,by Sherwili, who not onijr 
'marks the “sulphate of iron” lode, but also a “Ruined Bungalow’ , 
evidently the house referred to by Buchanan. ' / 

(5) Kmis, sulphate of iron, manufactured from the iron pyriteg found 
, impregnated in the “Bijatgarh shales*’* ■ f , 
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ZGgel(i), who showed them the art of preparing the 
mineral and built indigo works in the vicinity. 
He died after four years residence. Both these works 
and his house have gone to ruins. Amjhor is a 
semicircular recess in the mountains into which 
I could proceed some way on an elephant by a road 
a good deal frequented, chiefly I believe by those 
who cut bamboos, of which the woods in the recess 
chiefly consist, but I am persuaded also in part 
by those who carry away the mineral, although the 
people deny that any is now taken. But I saw a 
heap lying a little beyond the place where I dis- 
mounted, and the guides said that it had been thrown 
there by the people who brought it from the mine on 
their heads iTntil it could be carried away by oxen, as 
the road from thence is both steep and very 
difficult. The recess of Amjhor is semicircular 
and placed in a projecting part of the moun- 
tains. On its north side is a small detached 
hill( 2 ^ which like most others here contains limestone 
at its foot. The mountains surrounding the recess 
consist as usual of a perpendicular rock reaching 
about a third way down from their summit, below 
which is a steep slope consisting of fragments of rock 
intermixed with a little earth and covered with trees. 
Towards the bottom of the recess the perpendicular 
part descends lower down and is exceedingly bare. 
The horizontal fissures, although sufficiently oteerv- 
able, are not near so remarkable as the vertical, as 
was also the case in the other deep recess into which' 
I went. A large torrent(3) comes from the centre of the 
recess, and falls down a still greater height than in the 
other recess, and is said to form a large pool, but 
I was not able to visit that. Where I crossed the 
torrent it was quite dry. I then ascended a torrent 
which falls into the above from a small recess towards 

(.1) There is no Zogel to be found in the East Ivdia of the 

time. There was one Alexander Zeigiar **near Benares*^ from 1B03 
onwards, who is described in the later years as an *‘indigo manufacturer^* 
and is last shown apparently in the volume for 1814 (corrected up to 
7-12«1813h This may Tjossilh/ be the person. 

(.^) Not shown on the S. S. , 

Apparently the Bakwa, N. of the S, B,, though this is therein shown 
as rising at the foot of the bills. 
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tlie nortli and followed it for some way by a very 
I'Liggud uiuuinel full of fragments of rock and dosceud- 
iiig very rapully, until 1 came where tliere is a 
prcuipico about 20 feet perpendicular, wliicli stopped 
my progi'ess, but the mine is at its bottom. Dov.ui this 
precipice ea.mc a small stream which runs about 100 
yards before it is entirely absorbed. The precipice 
in most places consists of lai’ge detached masses of 
roelv which have probably fallen from above; but the 
strength of the torrent in the rainy season has laid 
bare the mine, the only matter in its original situation 
within my reach, for the rock at the bottom of this 
recess down which the torrent comes seemed to be 
about 200 yards beyond the precipice, and must be at 
least 200 feet high. I cannot state its nature, but in 
the masses of which the precipice nearest mo consists 
I observed three kinds of rock, two granular, the one 
whitish the other reddish, and the Trd a black stone 
approaching to the Songk Mouser(i) of Behar. The 
space of stratihed matter laid bare may be about 20 
feet long aud 6 or 8 high, but were the fragments of 
rock removed the extent is probably considerable. 
,Tho greater part consists of horizontal plates, and 
where mosst perfect these entirely resemble Gentle 
slate or tlie Alum ore of Stirlingshire. The great 
mass is of this kind, which seems to bo a transition 
from the black strata of ■which I found masses in the 
precipice, hut is much lighter. At its upper end much 
white matter has effloresced from it, and the mine 
is supposed to be better. At its lower end it has 
become still whiter, is quite rotten, aud when broken 
is found to contain much ochraceous matter. Between 
these two extremities and below the most entire 
part of the stratified matter is a mass or nest of 
marked pyrites (2) about 10 feet in diameter. The 
other parts are in regular horizontal T>1ates, but this 
forms an uniform mass, which I therefore consider as 
a nest or vein if it should extend far. It is covered 
with a yellowish efflorescence called the flovrers of 

m Tills is b'lark which Buchanan calls Song Musa, or 

stone o? Moscfi ( in his Bihar Joiinml , (/. /h 0, li. 8,^ TIII^ 

162}} the potstoncs** shown, by at. the same site. 

(S) Crystailbctl iron disaiphide* _ \ , , ■ 
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Ka'sis. Not only all the three stratified matters but 
the pyrites and the efflorescence from this substance 
are said to give Kasis by the same process, although 
I should suspect that the produce would be vexy 
different; that is that the slaty matter would give 
alum, and the pyrites sulphate of iron. The people 
indeed say that the Kasis produced by the different 
kinds differ in appearance, that especially from the 
lower rotten end of the stratified matter which is 
I’eddish, while all the others are greenish ; but all are 
used by the chintz makers. The process is to break 
the ore into powder, to soak it in water and to 
evaporate the brine. The mine may be about ] /Srd up 
the hill. 

18th Deceviher.—l went between 6 and 7 miles to 
.Majangwa(^) near the foot of the easiest ascent(2) 
to Rautas, About three miles on the way I came to 
the north end of a small detached peak(3) of a 
pyramidical form, about f of a mile long and 200 
feet high. The strata are horizontal, with a con- 
siderable dip, however, towards the west. The 
strata are thin, and the masses consist of various 
layers of different shades of grey, black, white, red 
and ash colour, and their surface in many places is 
covered with crystallizations. They seem to be all 
of the same nature; but those alone at its south end 
are reckoned limestone. The mass of rock there 
laid bare by nature is very considerable, and quite on 
the plain. I have seen no such fine quarry of lime- 
stone in India, as it is near both the Son and abund- 
ance of wood for burning it, but it is very hard and 
some of it has, as usual here, much the appearance of 
flint. 

From the south end of the hill I went about a 
mile to a channel containing a small stream which 
comes from the ga.p north from Rautas passing 

(1) ^ajlilgawan. 

(-) i.e., Eaj-ghat, the south-eastern approach. Tieffanthaler (I, 432) 
decrjhcs four .'ghats. 

(b) Misrli Paliaris ihe^ “shaven -headed hillock'*, a cotnmon name in 
Boihh Jhliai' for a lifU vith a bare top. For lime quarrying operations 
in this ncughhourliood. see page 95. Still Tnore important 

operatloTis have ranee bcsii started the Associated Portland Ceinenl 
Company further south. 
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through’ a small camp of Marattah horse(i) in the 
utmost confusion. There was nothing of military 
show or regularity, nor do I believe a single sentry. 
Beyond the river is the town of Akberpur(2) which is 
rao.stly tiled with mud walls, and although there is the 
utmost abundance of stone and lime close at hand no 
one building is erected of these materials. The 
environs are however extremely beautiful. A fine 
plain well cultivated extends east from the town to 
the Son. The groves about the lowm are very fine, 
and to the east(*d are magnificent hills, wooded at the 
bottom but perfect precipitous rocks towards their 
summits. The same kind of view extends in fact all 
the ^Yay from I'hilauta, only that the banks of the Son 
are here better cultivated, the rich soil reaching to the 
river. 

Two people that I sent to Murli top brought me 
specimens of the stone. A little way up they found 
a breccia like that from Kotula Devi(^) towards the 
summit, and there the rock resembles the lime and has 
some parallel layers of different colours and crystaliz- 
ations, but its fracture is more perfectly conchoidal. 

19th December. — I went up to Rohtas (S) by the 
Bajghat, which is the southern 'ascent and reckoned 
the easiest. In fact there is very little perpendicular 
rock there, but the same is the case in many parts as 
may be known by the growth of grass and trees. The 
ascent however is uninterrupted and very steep, even 
to the first guard, which may be f of the way, but 
a road formerly existed so far, and if made smooth, 

It is probable tbat these were Pmdaris, ^nd wot '^Marattali horse***. 
8ee H, T. Frinsep, Pofitical and Military fransnctlim,^, kc.j I, 34, 47, 
where he describes bow a party of Findaris led by Fazil Khan penetrated, 
in 1812, throtigh llewa into Mirznpnr distric’t, “and, tiirninpj east as 
soon as it reac4ie<l the Mirzapiir frontier, advanced to iho noighbonrhood 
of Gaya, and then disappenred np the course of the Bonne, on its way 
back to Malwa by the Chandya Ghat, before a single soldier from any 
Britisli cantonment could come up with its track,** The incident is very 
renmrkablo, and it is unfortunate that Buchanan should have treated 
it "SO' ■summarily.'" ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

(2) Akiharpiir. 

(^1 ,A slip for *Vest**. 

See page 43 above, KToto (3). 

i?., Bohtasgarh, ‘^tbe fortress of Bohlta**, son of Hariscandra, 
and grandson of Trisanku, of the Solar.' race of Ayodhya. for a lurthef; 
note oa this ancieat site, see ApiweadiX' C*- ' 
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[which might be done with very little pains, persons on 
horseback might ride up and down with great safety., 
'At present a horse wnthout load even can pass with 
great difficulty. Above this guard the ascent has 
been by a stair now very ruinous and at all times bad, 
the steps having been from 12 to 18 inches high, but 
as the most excellent materials are at hand an 
excellent stair might have been formed with ease. 
■This part of the hill, although not perpendicular, 
consists of rock; below nothing but fragments are to 
be seen. The works at this ascent are very strong, 
unless they could be destroyed by artillery from below; 
and they flank each other so ]'udiciously that any 
attempt to force them while nearly entire would,; 
I conceive, be fruitless. Within the gate is a 
considerable building called the Pangch(i) Mahal or 
five halls. It is exceedingly irregular and totally 
destitute of the slightest taste, but its ruins have from 
their irregularity a picturesque appearance. Some 
of the chambers are entire, but the roofs of others 
have fallen, although the whole has been constructed 
of stone, in some parts squared but in most parts 
covered with pillars. It was designed as a treasure 
storehouse and as accommodation for the guard 
stationed at the gate, and as the residence of the 
Kiladar when any person of high dignity occupied the 
castle. From thence I went about half a mile east to 
the Mahal Serayi(2) or castle, which was the usual 
residence of the Kiilahdar(3) or governor, an officer 
appointed by the Vazir of the empire, to whose 
Jaygir(4) this fortress belonged. He usually had with 
him 400 or 500 soldiers, but this did not compose the 
whole garrison ; they were his private guard. 
Attached to the artillery were 1000 men under an 
officer called on that account Hazari, whose office seems 
to have been hereditary, four persons of the same 


n) ‘i.e.j Punch. 

(-) A clumsy term, both words having the same meaning {mansion, 
palace), 

(3) The commandant of a fort or fortified town, qaPadar (.Persian 
( ). 

f4) Jagh, an assignment of land, either in perpetuity or for life, 
a reward for services. 

4 
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family having held it in succession, and from the son of 
thojast I take my account. The family was originally 
Rajputs but had been converted. Their soldiers were 
of both .sects, and all had their families here and were 
marri('d. Their houses formed a town. Besides 
these there were usually stationed in tlie fort two 
Rasalahs(i) of Matchlock men each consisting of 
al)out 2()00 men. These corps were frequently 
ehangod and many of them were horrsemen who of 
course could only go to the plain one by one, and pro- 
ba[h jly 50 could not pass down in an hour(2). These 
were also cantoned through the vast extent of the fort. 
The chief market seems to have extended from the gate 
by which I ascended to Mahal Serai, but is now totally 
deserted. Tradition universally attributed [it] to 
Ruedas Kumar a Hindu prince, and therefore the 
name is undoubtedly Ruedas ghnr (2) although the 
Moslems luave corrujited it to Rohtas. It continued in 
possession of the Hindus until the time of Shere Shah, 
when it belonged to a Chandra Ban(4), a Brahman, to 
whom all the hilly country belonged quite independent 
of the Moslems. He lived on Ruedas bill, but seems 
to liave tnisted entirely to the natural strength of the 
place, which was sufficient against enemies of such 
little enterprise as the Moslems. The only works 
attributed to various persons of this family are three 
tanks called after their names Ben Ra;ia(-^), Ganr Raja 

{'1) Jikafa, properly speaking, should only bo applied to mounted 

troops. 

{«) A very low estimate, surely I 

(3) The second part of the name is garh^ a fortress, not ghar, a house, 
as Bucluumn seems to have thought, 

(-1) Elliot {Bistorg of L) writes Churaman, quoting Abbas Sarwani. 
In Khwaja Ni‘mat-uilah, UfaMzan-i-afaghana (B. M. .Egerton MS. 699) 
I read “bhintaroan twmar-dar** ^ the latter expression meaning Brahman 
(literally '‘belted*', t.e., with the sacred thread). He is usually described 
as the Nail), or Deputy, of the Raja of the district. It is hardly correct 
to say that he trusted to the natural strenj^h of the place, which was 
captured by a stratagem described by many historians. 

(S) Buchanan seems likely to have been mistaken as regards these 
names, which are probably the names of legendary or ancient aboriginal 
or Kshatriya rulers. Ben Baja, for instance, is probably the Vena of 
the Mahabharata and Furarms, who “has from Bohilknand to Bihar 
a fairly familiar reputation as a Chakravartti or universal emperor” (E. ,T. 
Atkinson, Bijnof StatwUcal Account), The Gaiir Eajputs are still 
numerous in the IT. F, and the C. F. ' Chandraban may possibly have been 
the name of the Baja who possessed the, fortress in Sher Khan’s time [see 
below, page 78, Mole-' (l.)K 
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and Chandra Ban. They are now overwhelmed with 
weeds and become almost dry in the heats of spring. 
Shere Shah made a large tank and built some houses., 
He seems not to have fortified any of the ascents, trust- 
ing like his predecessors to their natural strength, but' 
in the centre of the area was erecting a citadel* and 
employed an Abyassinian(i) as superintendent of the 
works, which were only commenced, the wall of the 
north and east faces being still incomplete, while the 
west has not even been commenced. The south side 
would have been defended 'by the natural precipices of 
the hill. This fort seems to have been intended to 
have included all the tanks, and thus although 
the hill had been carried the assailants must 
have been obliged to retire for want of water. This 
superintendent died on the place and has been buried 
in a large stone monument somewhat in the style of his 
masters at Saseram, but much smaller. The present 
fortifications and most of the buildings, especially the 
quarters of the Kiladar and the castle, " are 
attributed(2) to Man Singha, although entirely built in 
the Moslem fashion. Nor is there any symptom of the 
Hindu except two elephants{s) carved on the gate of 
the castle, a gryphen carved on a gate of Katautea and 
a small but very handsome temple of stone called the 
sivali,(4), but the image has been taken away and the 
floor of the shrine dug up in search of treasure, pro- 
bably whenever the power of Man Singha was at an 
end. The roof of the nat mundir is [of] the same 


*This citadel seenis to have been intended to include the space now 
occupied by the Pangch Mahal and the Mahal Serai, and would probably 
have been a mile from east to west and half a mile from north to south. 
[Marginal note by Buchanan.] 

(<i) Known as Habsh, or Hawas, Khan. Eahash ( ) means an 

'Abyssinian. 

(2) The existing buildings were undoubtedly built for Man Singh, 
but not in his private capacity; and he knew that succeeding governors 
were practically certain to be Muhammadans. 

(3) The Haihipol, or ‘‘elephant gateway** ( ) was a featere 

m other Muhammadan forts since the time of Akbar, c.y., at Delhi, Agra 
and Monghyr. 

(4) sivalaya, a temple dedicated to Siva. Thomas Danioll painted 
a hne view of this temple (Oriental Sceneri/, Tol. T, Plate XI). 
By the end of the last century the temple had fallen down, and the 
stones lay scattered around. It has been rebuilt, under the orders of 
Government, BanielPs view of it, as - it stood in 1789-1790, being utilized. 
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stmcturc that of the Vishmipacl(i)'. The whole 
building is the lightest and handsomest of any Hindu 
work that I have seen. It is situated in the ihiddie of 
wh(?rc iiio bazar stood. Near it is a small temple like 
ail oven, also supposed to be the w^ork of Man Singha, 
but the object of worship would appear to have been 
the feet of J ain (2) • a stone with these remains in the 
temple, )mt it has been displaced in search of 
trea.sure C). The last Kiladar, Nisar Ali, was a 
dependent of Ivasem Ali, to whom the fortress had 
I'cen given by Ali GoharC) the King. Kasem Ali after 
his defeat at U duya nullah U) sent 1700 of his women, 
his wife and treasure here under the charge of Lalah 
Nobut Rai, who soon died. At Buksar the Kiladar 
was with his master having left the fort in charge of 
his dew’an Shah Mull. Shah Mull seems to have 
behaved witli honour. When Kasem was finally defeat- 
ed his wife joined him in his flight with all the cash. 
1'he other women with many effects were left behind. 
The dewan of the dewan’s family, a very good looking 
man, says that only the gold was carried away. 
The silver was left behind as too bulky. About a month 
after the battle Colonel Goddard (®) came and 
assembled the garrison without arms and told them 
that such as chose the company’s service ho would 
entertain and that such as chose might go to their own 
homo. The dewmn of Shah Mull says that Kaseui 
'Ali had directed him to deliver the fort^) in 
preference of the Vazir who had used him ill. Tlie 
women dispersed as they pleased. One among 
them was an European^ who joined Mrs. Goddard. 
T!ie Colonel remained in the fort about two months, 
and destroyed all the military stores. A small guard 


fi) At Guy a. 

KA.j of a .laiim Tirtliankam, ^ 

a) All luionyuious writer in the Calcutta Uemew (Vol. LX Vi, 
lugo ml) reeorda that to his . knowledge a <|uantity of bar silver was 
extracted from between the plaster mid the stone of the wall under the 
Takht^hi^adshahi in ^ . 

U) The emperor Bhah Alam (whose name was *Ali Gaiihar). 

' jr») XJAm Nala, 5th Beptemher, 1163. For the best account, see 
Demive BattUi of IndiM. 

(6) Then Captain Tliomas Ooddard,' who afterwards achieved fame by 
his march across Central India' and campaign ' against the Marlmttas (1778- 
17®). He, had taken possession, of the fortress from Shah Mai two months 
before the battk of Buxar. ' , , , - , 

(T) to the HngHsh* - . - , . , 

(S) Fossibiy .a captive, l^ea'at Fatda or elsewhere. ' ‘ , 
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remained for about a year(i), when the place was 
totally destroyed. 

20th December . — I went about a cose to the- 
eastern extremity of the hill to see Riiedas Chauri(2V 
supposed to have been built by that personage. It con- 
sists of a small conical mound, the top of which has 
been enlarged by art so as to form a small terrace 
to which there is an ascent by 84 steps, perhaps 8 inches 
by ten and ten feet long, so that it is by far the best 
stair about the place. The steps are quite entire and 
it does not appear to me that they can be of an older 
date than the time of Man Singha. On the terrace is 
a small Mundir of stone. The lower part of the 
shrine although ruinous is still standing and the arch 
of its roof entire, but the pyramid and nath Mundir 
are both completely fallen. The image has been remov- 
ed but the door contains some figures. A Ganesa on the 
middle of the lintel. Above it 4 animals, so rudely 
carved that it is impossible to say to what class they 
belong. They have somewhat more the appearance of 
the Hangsa(3) than any thing else. On each side at, the 
bottom is a man in the act of drawing his sword. 
Behind (east) the temple a small mosque has been 
built, it is said by the orders of Alumgir,(^) to whose 
zeal the idol probably owes its destruction. It is 
possible that Ruedas may have had a place of worship 
here, but we may with safety refer the present build- 
ing to the time of the last Hindu dynasty who held the 
place. Near the bottom of the stair is a small but very 
neat, temple attributed to Man Singha, and nearly in 
the same sta.te of decay wnth the stair and the build- 
ings known to have been actually built by him. The 
image from this also has been removed. Near this is 
a large heap of stones, still perhaps 20 feet high but' 
which has lost all synimet,ry. If any ruin about the 
place can be attributed to Ruedas this must be it, and 

(af Longer than thisj as Captain Da Gioss in his Journal, under date 
20th Dwcmber, 1766, records that Lieutenant Muskett hacl_ joined with 
three companies to relieve Ensign Johnson who was there w'iih a detach- 
ment of sepoys. The fortihcati^ons were never “totally destroyed'’. 

(2) Known as Rohtasan, “the seat of Bohita”, or perhaps more generally 
by the local folk as chauvast sirhij “the 84 steps’h 

(3) Ham.sa.f goose. 

(4) Aurangzeb. This unsightly structure has since been demolished 
(Gmettee-i\ 1924, page 180). 
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it may have been snch a pillar(^) as that called the seat 
of Jara Sand ha. From thence the view is uncommonly 
fine. The hill is only fortified in particular places 
called Ghats. (2) The eastern ascent called Mirara('^) 
has no accommodations for troops near it, but 
where I went to-day has been scattered houses. 

21si Decemher. — I went to the western gate of the 
fort called Katautea('t) about 3 miles from the Mahal 
Serai. The country within the fort rises into con- 
siderable swells, but not into very steep hills, although 
the stirface of most of the considerable swells is very 
much broken and rocky, as is also a great deal of the 
more level parts. Perhaps 3/16 might be cultivated 
with the plough. Meruya and KulthiG) are the only 
crops on which dependance can be had, but hill cotton 
will also grow, and where manure can be had the 
people say that Maize will thrive . There may be 10 or 
12 acres which have been cultivated for rice by means 
of a reservoir, and this is rather ruinous and it seems 
doubtful whether it would be worth while to repair 
it. This kind of cultivation seems to have been carried 
on merely from ostentation (®) and to save the conscien- 
ces of the Kiladars when they declared to the emperor 
that everything might be reared in their fort in order 
to prevail on him to keep unp such a monstrous and 
useless establishment. 0, Wherever the soil ia 

|T) fionisancili ka Baiiliak, on top of the Cl-iriek hill. See /.■ B, Ok E, B,.:.. 
VTIT, 285, where Ikichanan dcJicribes it ooiTectly as a “conieal mass of 
brick” (and not as a '"pillar”). 

(2) The word ghat (Sans. has many meanings. Originally 

n was applied to a Ian ding -stair, a flight of steps leading down to tho 
■water’s edge. Then it earae to ,bo used for the passage across the water* 
t!ic ferry or foi'd; then for the passage across or throngh a range of hills; 
and fnrilier, as here* for a road or pass up a steep hill-side on to the 
top. .In the last case steps had sometimes to be cut or built to obtain 
a foutliold, and hence no doubt the term came to be applied to snch 
a^ipronrhr-s. 

(3) Harara ISiiatj the north-eastern ghat, now generally used as bein® 

■ * ■■ 'Xse ■■ ■ ' 

nearer to .Akbarpiir and the railway station. or HSU conTeysi 

the idea of “circling”, be., “winding”. 

(4) Kathautiya* shaped like a trough or basin ■ { ).* a name 

applied to other sites also, where there is a trough-lika depression. 

(5) Marua {Ehmim comcma)^ a cereal i Kulthi (EoUchoi 

a pulse. ^ 

W Buchanan goes too far here. We know from earlier accounts that 
such cultivation was carried on; and it' is likely that when the forest 
•vegetation was denser there was more moisture, 

■' . , Buchanan, stems to have. 'ovorieoied the 'great strategic importance 

the, f prims in the old? pre-artillery days. , 
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tolerable there are the remains of stone fences and the 
ruins of huts in which the garrison lived scattered.; 
Many mango and Mohuyal trees have been also planted,, 
and still produce a small revenue. There are also 
many spontaneous trees of various kinds but in general 
rather stunted, and between the clumps the country 
opens into fine lawns with respect to extent and 
situation, but they are to the last degree dismal, as 
the grass is either quite wuthered or has lately been 
burnt down. In the rainy season some buffaloes come 
up for pasture, which is then very abundant. In the 
dry season they frequent the woocls at the foot of the 
hill. No bamboos grow above; many grow below. 
A few buffaloes only remain through the season, but by 
planting pipal and but (i) trees for pollards a consider- 
able number might then be preserved. At Katautea 
the hill of Ruedas contracts suddenly by two recesses. 
That to the south is semi-circular and of inconsiderable 
depth, but that towards the north comes winding 
from the Kolurea (2) gap and forms a deep glen with 
exceeding abrupt sides. The neck at the narrowest 
part between the two recesses is not above 200 yards 
wide but it suddenly enlarges to at least double that 
size and the land there rises into a little rugged hill 
towards the south with a narrow level towards the 
northern glen which is called Guloriya.(5) An irregu- 
lar rude ditch has been dug across the narrowest part 
of the neck. In this has been left standing a kind 
of truncated cone flattened at the sides, against one of 
which are two or three steps. This my guide, a 
Dangar,(‘^) said was the God which guarded the 

(1) The vata {Sanskrit ), j)ronotinced hat, or more generally bar 

in the vernacnlar ; Finis indica; the ‘^banyan tree** of the English. ^ 

(3) Apparently meant for the Kauriari, or Koriyari,. valley., Buchanan’s; 
description here is not as accurate as usual, 

(S) Gulariya Khofe, so called from the occurrence of gular {Ficus 
glomerata) trees* 

(4) Bhangar, a people of so-called aboriginal origin, probably of 
“Kolarian” stock, who came from the hilly country, as the name suggests. 
The Dhangars found in South Bihar are either quite distinct from the- 
Bhangars of Bombay and Hyderabad (who are recognised as a shepherd 
caste) or have been so long separated from them as to have lost all trace ol. 
the connexion-. 
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territory of Ilnedas and that it continued to be worship- 
ed by the Koirwar,{i) as was indeed evident from its 
beiap' dau’oed with red lead. The Dangar assigned no 
name i‘or tins deity. Immediately within this ditch 
i-ise the works which were erected by Man Singha, 
as is declared by an inscription on a gate in Persian 
and Hanskrit, of which former I procured a copy, 
'idle v.'ork.s form the finest castellatea ruin I have ever 
.seen-C-^) Two fine gates, one about 30 yards from the 
other, each with many winding passages, bulwarks 
[ and] half moons defined the passage along the narrow 
plain, while both they and the ditch are commanded 
by a double line of bulwarks, half moons, curtains, 
&c. &c. all finely embattled, which rise along the small 
hi]] and tower to a height of 60 or 70 feet above the 
plain beyond the ditch for an extent of about 400 yards.. 
Prom that plain their view is exceedingly gi'and and 
im])osing, Imt as a defence in modern warjfare they are 
(juite contemptible, as they are commended by a rising 
groiuid about 200 yards west from the ditch, and their 
great height and exposure would soon enable a few 
guns iliei'e to shake them to pieces and to fill the ditch 
'with their ruins. 'A near view is not favourable. 
They are ’very badly contrived for giving access to the 
various works, so that they would require to be lined 
everywhere with troops, the passages from one work 
to another Ixdng almost as difficult from within as 
from without. The walls are not thick and the 
muKOiiry is e.xceedinglv rude, as indeed is the case in' 
most of the works of Man Singha. The stones even 
whei'o squared are not in uniform rows. Large stones 
are often even placed erect with their flat side out and 
tlie interstices built up with smaller ones, every thing 
in fact done to save the trouble of cutting. 'About 400 
yards east from these works is another set, not near sO 
ccmspicuous but perhaps better contrived. One gate, 
called from the red colour of some of its stones, the Iml’ 


’(t) Kimtwar. 

(H) Anyone who has Yiewed this towei*lng mass of famparts from the 
filatean on the ■western (Eehal) side of .the gap will appreciate Bocliarian’s 
high praise. The -grandenir of this cormer,,.. of the fortifications 

rtcalli the hasijcms of Tnghlatahad 
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darwazij(i) secures the narrow plain between the 
northern precipice and a second small hill that is 
ad jacent to the northern. This gate is not strong, hut 
the advance to it is flanked by low works that run 
south-west along the hill. The whole passage however 
could not have resisted artillery, and although it is said 
that vast numbers of guns were in the fort it does not 
appear to me that these works were fitted for receiving 
them. The embrasures appear to have been intended 
entirely for musketry or wall pieces, although perhaps 
some very small guns may have been mounted and fired 
through holes about a foot square. I am inclined to 
think that abundance of good water might be had in 
many parts from reservoirs, wells and tanks. 

22nd "December . — Having procured a ground 
plan of the Serai Mahal, I took an especial view of 
the whole which. .1 found as follows. 

The greatest length of the building which is 
called Mahal Serayi extends north and south, and 
the principal front is towards the west. Although 
superior to the others, it is quite irregular, and is 
entirely destitute of either taste or grandeur, being 
a plain wall of the bad masonry usual among the 
natives, in general of no great elevation and having 
only one door, and a few pitiful windows scattered at 
great and irregular distances. The door is the most' 
ornamented part, and is a large Gothic arch, having 
on each side a rude figure of an elephant, from whence 
it is called the Hatiya pol.(2) Within is another arcli 
of the same dimensions which leads into a guard room 
(A), one of the most elegant parts of the whole 
building. Two sides (2,2) are surrounded by a stone 
platform for the guards, in place of the benches usual 
in our guard rooms, while in three of the corners, 
behind the buttresses (1,1,1,!,) which support the roof 
are kind of room-like recesses (3,3,3) probably for the 

(1) Lai Barwaza. Ther6 is no diminutive form dammzi.) Illiterate 
people usually give the explanation quoted by Buchanan ; but the name 
Lai Darwaza oeciu's elsewhere, apfjlied to an important or *‘prindpar' 
gateway : and lal i$ used in association with other things in a giniiiar 
souse. 

(2) See above, page 51, Note (3). 

(^) The letters and figures inserted by Buchanan in this (perhaps 
e 7 :reHsively) detailed description of the palace buildings cotrespou'd with 
Ikose given on his plans (see Martin’s B. 439). 
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higher ranks of the guard. The room (4) in the 4th 
corner is larger than the others, has no air but by a 
very small door, and resembles strongly a dungeon. 
The roof of the guard room is plastered in the alcove 
form with many small compartments somewhat like 
those in the stone roofs of our cathedrals, but intended 
merely for ornament, and consisting entirely of 
plaster, the roof being supported by beams and flags 
of stones, passing horizontally from wall to wall. 
The arches which in some places pass under them are 
so rude as^ scarcely to be able to support their own 
weight. The roof is divided into 4 great compart- 
ments, one in the centre, one in front, one towards the 
north and the fourth towards the south. The only 
passage into the interior is by this last, through a high 
double-arched gatew’ay (5), which leads into an open 
area (B) or Chauk. On the west side of this is a 
gallery (1) open in front, and terraced above. The 
pillars in front are square, and the cornice, as usual^ 
consists of sloping flags supported by brackets. The 
door (3) leads into a small outwork (4), which com- 
mands the gate. The door (2) leads into the area of 
another court (C), which is only distinguished from 
the former by being elevated a few steps. This open 
gallery w’as intended for the accommodation of persons 
who came on business, and who approached to the 
presence of the Kiladar or chief person of the place 
by the door (2), the great man sitting in his office, 
which occupied the centre of the inner area (C). No 
person durst proceed straight up in front. This build- 
ing for the transaction of business is perhaps the most 
regular part of the whole palace, and that in the best 
taste. It is called the Baradwari{i) or 12 gates, and 
communicates its name to the square (B) in its front. 
An elevation of the northern face has therefore been 
given in the drawing. It has in front an open hall 
(O') supported by 4 double columns, and two double 
plasters with the usual cornice. Over this are 5 
small windows, and above them a kind of pediment, 
in which there is a window, before which there is a 
balcony 4 or 5 foot square, which is covered by a dome 

or* mam nsiaaEy* ; 
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supported on 4 pillars. On each side of the colonnade 
is a small plain door, and above each a similar balcony 
rather below the level of the windows above the 
colonnade. 

The hall within the colonnade (1) was occupied 
by the clerks, while those who came for admission, 
having sneaked from the corner door, stood with 
joined hands on the threshold until one of these clerks 
was pleased to communicate his business to the gover- 
nor, who sat in a hall behind (2), and issued his orders 
through the clerk. The two halls communicated by 5 
doors of a proper size, so that a man can pass through 
without stooping, but which could not admit a 
waggon. In general, however it must be observed, 
that in native buildings no medium is observed in the 
size of the doors : they are either monstrous gates or 
mere creeping holes. Above each is a small arched 
window, but except that in the centre, these do not 
penetrate into the inner hall. At each end of the 
outer hall is a small square room with 4 doors (3,3). 
The roofs of these 3 rooms in front are flat, and are 
supported by stone beams covered by flags. The end 
rooms are very low, but the central hall is of a good 
height, rather more than its breadth. The great hall 
behind (2) is a fine room with an alcove roof divided 
into 3 compartments ; that in the centre high and 
round, those at the ends low and semicircular. At 
the back it has one door with a window over it, the 
door leading into the area ; and at each end it has the 
same. These doors at the end of the hall lead into 
two low square rooms (4,4) which are open in front, 
and supported by a double row of small square 
columns. At the east and west ends of the building, 
near the front corner, a stair (5,5) leads up to a small 
door, and passes up from thence through the thickness 
of the wall, being as usual here narrow, dark and 
steep. After ascending a short flight, a door leads 
into a small chamber (6,6) over those on the ground 
floor (3,3) with an alcove roof and 2 alcove recesses., 
There is a window in front, with a balcony as describ" 
ed when speaking of the external appearance of the 
building. Iij the recess towards the front hall (1) are 
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two windows, one opening into that, and the other 
into a vault above it. The Other recess leads into a 
narrow passage (7,7,7) through the wall between the 
halls (1) and (2), above the doors by which these coin- 
inunicate, and ha.s a view into both by the windows, 
which 1 have mentioned as being above these doors. 
This passage, called a Shah neshin,(i) is about 2 feet 
wide, and forms a communication between the upper 
parts of the two ends of the building, the central hall 
iVo. (2) occupying the whole height. From the narrow 
ptissage at each end is a door of communication with 
a small handsome room (No. 8,8) over those marked 
No.^ (4,4). These rooms have a coach roof, and open 
in front wdth three arches supported on short pillars.; 
Each has a window in the end opposite to the door, 
and another which looks into the great hall (2) below. 

The same stairs by another very bad flight lead up 
to the flat foot of the building (see additional plan), 
surrounded as usual by a heavy parapet wall about 
(> feet high, part of which in front is raised into the 
pediment, and you enter by a small gallery (9) 
supported by 4 pillars into the balcony or Gumyi (2), 
(10) described as in front of the pediment. On either 
aide of this gallery a stair (11,11) still more execrable 
than the others leads down into a very low roofed 
vault (see additional plan), (12) which' ig above the 
front hall (1), is lighted by the 5 small windows in 
front of the building, and is divided by 4 gothic arches 
into 5 compartments. This served as a treasury. 
Behind the extreme compartment, at each end, there 
j-uns south into the thickness of the wall an arched 
gallery about 3 feet wide (13,13), and reaching to the 
back part of the building, but without any opening 
except the small door, by which it communicates with 
the vault. These galleries held the money, while the 
vault in front was the of&ce of the accountants, &c., 
jrhe vault at each end looks down into the small 


m Shah niMn, literally “king’s seat’', generally applied to the Imlcony 
fro« which the king showed himseli , to the people; also used (as hero)* 
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chamber (6) by the small window mentioned when' 
describing it. To return to the roof, at each end 
towards the north front is a small dome (14,14), 
supported by 8 pillars, forming a cupola or what the 
natives call a Gumji. Were it not for the monstrous 
parapet wall these would have a very good effect, 
as such cupolas are the only light or showy parts 
of Hindustani buildings; but from below no part 
of them can be seen except the very summit of the 
domes. (15), (16), (16) are elevations (Chabuteras)' 
on the terrace, on which the people sat to enjoy the 
cool of the evening. The five windows behind these in 
the parapet wall gave a view of the country; and it 
would seem, that in fair weather the evenings and 
nightvS were usually passed on the roofs, on which 
account these were always surrounded by walls or 
screens. 

There is nothing else remarkable in this court (C), 
except that it had to the east a lower area (D), dis- 
tinguished from it only by being on a level with (B) 
and having in its centre a small tank. These two 
;area;s (B) and (D) served as parades for the guards, 
where they assembled to be viewed by the governor 
seated in the Baradwari. In the area (B) is a small 
door (No. 4) with a window over it. The door leads 
into a den under a stair, and the window into the 
stair itself. The small court (E) is called Rosun 
Sahidka Chauk(i) from its containing the tomb of 
a martyr (No. 1) named Rosun. The west end of this 
court is chiefly occupied by a gallery (No. 2) open in 
f rent . This was intended for persons in waiting . The 
door (No. 3) leads into the gallery and is merely meant 
for uniformity; No. (4) leads into an execrable stair, 
which is long, dark, narrow and steep, and which in 
its course has been defended by two 'doors. 'Ascending 
this stair we come to a narrow landing place, haying 
a door to the right, and another in front. It brings 
us into some apartments above the main guard (A), 
as may be seen in the plan of the upper story of the 
building, and terminates in a Small closet (1)’ with 

(1) Boshan shahid ha chauh. Nothing seems to be known of this 
martyr. 
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a door to the south (2), from whence there was a door, 
leading to the roof of the gallery (1) in the area (B), 
which has on both sides a low parapet. 

Another door (3) leads into the corner of an open 
terrace (4,4,4) surrounded by a high parapet wall. 
Another more elevated terrace (5, 5, 5,5), about 4 feet 
high, projects from the west wall of this area, and 
occupies most of its space. On the centre of this 
elevated terrace is another octagonal one (6), still 
higher and probably intended as the evening place of 
recreation for the chief officer of the guard. In the 
western wall of this area are two doors leading into 
two small chambers (8,8) in front of the gate, where 
each has a balcony (9,9) covered as usual with a 
cupola and between these is another small chamber 
(10), with which both communicate, and in front of 
which is a small window (11) immediately above the 
point of the arch of the outer gate. The northernmost' 
of these 3 small chambers communicates by a door (12) 
with the interior of the palace, to which I shall after- 
wards return., On the south side of the area is a 
stair (13), open above, leading to the roof of the small 
chambers, a terrace surrounded by a parapet, and 
ha,ving in front two small cupolas, in which the low 
minarets of the gate (14,14) terminated. It seems to 
have been afterwards discovered that this terrace com- 
mands a view of the women’s apartments, and a rude 
high wall appears to have been built above the original 
parapet, and this was covered with a pent roof, which 
must have disfigured the date, the only external part 
of the building in the least handsome. These 
additional works have in a great measure fallen. 

The area F was the abode of the eunuchs. The 
chamber No. (1) is handsome, with a coach roof, and 
has in front and at one end 2 fine open galleries (2, 3). 
The chamber No. (5) has a plain coach roof. No. (6) is 
handsome, having an alcove roof divided into many 
compartments, and a large arched gate, and two 
mall windows towards the area. At its west end 
is a small door leading into a hovel (7) under a stair 
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which enters however from the area (F). This stai^^^ 
is perhaps the best in the building, being 4 feet wide 
and the steps tolerably easy. It leads up to an area 
above the chamber No. (6) which is surrounded by 
a very high parapet wall (see plan of the upper story 
No. 15). On the east side of this area is a small neat 
chamber No. (16) above No. (5). It has an alcove roof 
in compartments and two windows, one of which looks 
into the women’s apartments, the other into the area 
(F). This has before it a balcony and cupola as 
usual. This apartment is called the Ronggomahal(i) or 
abode of pleasure, and seems to have been the sleeping 
room of the Rajah Man Singha.. A stair (17) leads 
up to its roof which in place of being surrounded by 
a parapet wall, is surrounded by a row of square 
pillars, about 4 feet high, which have been united by 
screens of stone fretwork, most of which is gone. This 
roof commands a full view of the women’s apartments, 
and was probably a place where the chief might sit 
concealed to watch their conduct. 

To return to the lower apartments at the west’ 
end of the area (F), in front is an open gallery (10) 
supported by 4 columns and 2 pilasters, with a sloping 
cornice as usual. The roof is supported by 6 great 
arches which divide it into 7 narrow compartments 
again arched. At each end a wide arch conducted 
into two chambers (11) and (12). Behind this gallery 
and lighted from it by a wide door and 2 windows is 
an ugly hall with an arched roof (9), and having at 
each end a small door communicating with two dismal 
dens (13 and 14), which communicate also with the 
rooms (11) and (12) that are before them. Beyond 
this are 3 retiring closets, one within the other (15), 
(16) and (17). They have no light, but from the outer 
door of (17), and no covered communication with any 
other part of the building. It may indeed be observed 
that in the whole palace there were scarcely any 
covered communications from one set of apartments 
to another ; and that very often indeed there was no 


(ii) jRang mahal, ‘‘pleasure apartmeat**. 
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going from even one room to another in the same set, 
.without being exposed to all the inclemency of 
a l)urning sun or to the torrents of rain which pour 
down ill such a climate. 

Above these apartments is a large terrace, as will 
be aeon in the plan of the upper story (No. 18). This 
area is surrounded by high parapet walls, which 
totally exclude a view of the women’s apartments so 
that tlie male attendants of the Rajah or his friends 
might be admitted to his principal place of residence 
(28) through the apartments above the main guard 
(A). In "the west of this parapet are 3 small 
windows looking out to the court in front of the castle. 
North from these is a handsome room (19) with a door 
to the sout|i and another to the east, while on the 
west there is a window with a balcony covered as 
usual, but larger than common, as it is covered by 
3 cupolas. The roof of this chamlier has been composed 
of flags joined in a bad manner , and some of them there- 
fore have given way. A narrow hanging stair 
(No. 20) led up to the roof ; but some of the steps have 
given way, and it is no longer practicable. This and 
the other hanging stairs in the building although they 
at first sight resemble those so called in Europe, are 
of a very different and rude structure. One step is 
no support to the others; each is upheld entirely by 
the end built into the wall, and although the projecting 
part never exceeds 2 feet in length, many have given 
way. At the north end of this area a short open 
stair (21) leads to a small area (22), on the west side 
of which are two retiring closets (22,23) above No. (15) 
anti (10), and each has in front an open area (24,24).. 

Returning again to the area (F) on the ground 
we fintl a chamber (18), which was the station of a 
guard of eunuchs, and it forms the chief entry into 
the women’s apartments and also into the area (11), 
the more peculiar residence of the Rajah or prince. 

The area (G) was probably the place where women 
waited in the open galleries (1) and (3) for admission’ 
into the eunuch’s lodgings, either to sell commodities,. 
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or to be carried into tlie inner apartments. The 
passage from without was through the alley (R) and 
the doOr (1) in the court (M). The guard room (2) 
was the entry into the interior. 

The area (K) is surrounded on three sides by 
buildings, and was probably kitchens for the ladies. 

The open space (M), to which no buildings are 
immediately attached, seems to have formed a general 
route of communication, and had in it a small tank 
(2), to which all the domestics might resort. 

The apartments round the area (L) appear to 
have belonged to the male domestics of the Raja, and 
the stair leads up to the terrace, by which they are 
covered, and from thence into a chamber, which may 
have been above No. (1) in the area (K), but the roofs 
of both upper and lower chambers have fallen, and I 
know not whether or not the communication went 
farther. These terraces overlook all the area of the 
baths (N) and the space (M), into which therefore the 
ladies never came. 

The baths in the area (N) consist of an ante- 
chamber (1), a cold (2), and a hot bath (3) with boilers 
(4) heated from without, and a retiring closet (6), 
with a passage (5) opening both to the antechamber 
and to the open space (M). The baths, both hot and 
cold, have been dug up in search of treasure. (i) They 
are lighted from above by a small circular opening 
in the summit of the dome, by which each is covered. 
From the area of the baths into the area (O) are 
two doors for the sake of symmetry, for one would 
have answered every purpose equally well as will be 
seen by the plan. 

In the centre of the area (0) has been a small 
reservoir of water. The apartments here seem to have 
been intended as a place of repose after bathing. A 
stair leads to the roof of the buildings, which as usual 
is terraced. 


(.1) Of. above, page 52, Note (3). 
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Hie small area (S) at its north end has had some 
buildings (1) between it and the area (I), the use of 
which, as they are very ruinous, is not very_ clear ; but 
in the central projection (2) there is a niche, above 
which is an opening about 6 inches high and 3 feet long. 
Terminating in this I observe 3 water pipes, and it 
probably formed an artificial cascade, as in the area 
there is a stone basin evidently intended to receive 
the water., The use of the niche, over which the 
water fell, was probably in order to contain a light 
to illuminate the cascade, when it ran in the dark. 

The area (S) communicates by an open stair (3) 
with the large terrace (T), on which a building called 
the palace of flowers is situated, and which forms also 
a part of the buildings which surround the area (I). 
Under the side of this terrace which fronts the area 
(S) are 6 small recesses., Under its end, which faces 
the area (D), is a kind of cellar (1) with one door. 
Finally under its side towards the area (I) is a long 
gallery (2) supported by square buttresses, and behind 
this gallery is another cellar (3) with 2 doors. 

The building called the Phul Mahal or palace of 
flowers, as will appear from the separate plan, occupies 
the whole terrace (T) contiguous to the areas (D) and 
(B), from which its outer wall rises perpendicular ; 
but along the area (S) there is a walk (1) about 4 
feet wide; and towards the area there is an ppen 
terrace (2) as far back as the gallery and cellar. An 
open stair leads up to this at the west end of the 
area (E). The building consists of a central hall 
(3) with three small doors towards each side, and 
another at each end. A man cannot pass any of them 
without stooping. The end doors open outwardly into 
wide arches (4,4). In the centre of this hall has been 
a cistern ancl jet, destroped in making accommodation 
for the family of Kasem AH. On each side of the hall 
IS an open gallery (6,5) with a door in each end, like 
those in the ends of the central hall, terminating in 
wide arches (4, 4, 4, 4). On each side of the terrace 
(2) a 'Stair leads np by the walls which bound the 
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terrace. That on the east is for the sake of uniformity, 
and ends at a false door ; that towards the west leads 
up by an execrable covered stair to the roof that is 
surrounded by an high abominable parapet wall, 7 feet 
high, in which there are various peep holes. Under 
this, all round, has been a cornice of the usual form, 
and had this been surmounted by a balustrade instead 
of the parapet wall, the whole building would have 
been neat. The building forms a neat set of apart- 
ments designed for a place of cool retreat, in which 
surrounded by Jets of water the Rajah might sit to 
transact business., 

The chief entrance into the area (I) is by a guard 
room (4) which has stone benches for the guards on 
each side of the passage, and holes at one end (5,6) 
I presume for holding ammunition. Adjoining to the 
guard room a stair leads up to the roof of the adjacent 
buildings, and near to this is a passage into a retiring 
closet (8). South from this is the door of a small 
chamber (9) by which there is a communication with 
the area (B). Opposite to the guard room' is an open 
gallery (1) for the accommodation of those in waiting. 
In the centre of this area (I) has been a reservoir and 
a Jet of water. 

The area (P), to which there is admission through 
two small guard houses (1,2), seems to have been 
designed as a kind of theatre or place for looking at 
dancers or singers; and the apartments round the 
area (Q) were intended for their accommodation, to 
dress and refresh, before they began to perform. These 
apartments have been placed at a distance from those 
of the ladies, and in the vicinity of where the Raja 
could go under pretence of business, in order to avoid 
the offence which the ladies might take at his 
frequenting such company. 

Returning to the area (H), which was the 
principal seat of the chief’s grandeur and more legiti- 
mate pleasures, we find on the ground floor some large 
apartments. No. (1) has a large arched gate in the 
centre, on each side oi that a large window, and beyond 
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each of these a small door. Its roof is low, and 
supported by Q gothic arches, dividing it into 5 com- 
partments, each of which has a pavilion or coach roof. 
Behind this is (2) a long low-roofed hall which 
communicates with the gallery by one wide arched 
door, and two windows; but is not so long as the 
gallei-y, a stair which leads to the upper story being 
taken from the south end. Behind it communicates 
by one small door with a long dark cellar (3), which at 
its south end under the stair has a recess. In the north 
is a small door leading into a small arched room (5), 
behind which is a dark cellar (4), the door of which is 
not above 2 feet high. Opposite to that door the 
chamber No. (5) communicates with a suite of three 
rooms (6,7,8) of which that in the centre is very hand- 
some. It is supported, and highly probable that the 
lower apartments of this area were the wardrobe and 
depositories of other valuable effects. At the end of 
this suite is a chamber (9) which completes the north 
side of the area, and formed the chief passage with 
two very wade gothic arches into the ladies garden, 
which was separated from the east side of this area by 
a wall surmounted by a balustrade. 

The stair (10) which conducts from these lower 
apartments to tne second story is exceedingly bad, and 
an irregular and dangerous landing place at its top 
(see plan of the upper story). No. (25) has two doors, 
one to the right, and the other to the left. The latter 
forms the communication with the upper parts of the 
buildings at the west side of the area (F). That to 
the right leads into the end of a very fine open 
gallery (26), with a flat roof supported on each side 
by 4 massy buttresses, and 4 semicircular arches with 
fine cornices, so as to have a grand solid appearance, 
although rather heavy. At the north end, opposite to 
the door of entry, is a recess with an alcove roof in 
a very good style. 

Behind this gallery is a very fine hall (28), called 
the Emperor’s throne (Padshah Takht), in the same 
style, but it has an alow© recess at both ends. It 
OQBttmunicates with th© gallery by a grand door, and 
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two very large windows which have been screened by 
fretwork in stone. This differs a good deal from the 
windows of our cathedrals and does not equal their 
appearance, although it has a very fine effect. It is 
intended to conceal from full view, without excluding 
the air. In the back wall of this hall are two small 
windows towards the western face of the castle, and 
each has had a covered balcony, but these windows 
are not regular, the one being towards the south end 
of the hall, and the other being within the northern 
recess, from which also there was a window that 
looked into a small chamber (29) at its north end, 
through which there was a passage to the terrace on 
the roof of the ladies’ apartments. The Raja there- 
fore, even sitting in state, had an opportunity of 
seeing what was going forward in that quarter. The 
style of architecture in this hall, and the gallery before 
it, will be understood from the elevations accompany- 
ing the plans. 

Before the gallery is an area (27), open above but 
shut in towards area (H) by a high parapet wall, 
so as totally to exclude a view of the ladies. At its 
north end is a door, by which, turning towards the 
left, there is the passage to the small chamber (29) 
above mentioned, through which was the entrance 
into the terraced roof of the ladies’ apartments; and 
by the right was an open passage along the roofs (30) 
of chambers (7), (8) and (9). 

At the south end of the terrace (27) is a stair 
partly open, partly covered . Although tolerably light, 
and "rather wide, being from 3 to 4 feet, this stair 
is exceedingly steep. It leads to the roof of the great 
hall and gallery (26', 28), which is surrounded^ by 
a. wall and baliistrade, and to some buildings forming 
the third storv of this part of the building, of which 
a, separate plan is given. In the north parapet, 
towards the west end, is a small cupola leading to a 
window and covered balcony (1) overlooking the 
terrace on the roof of the ladies’ apartments. At the 
south-west corner is a handsome square room (2) 
supported by 4 gothic arches, behind the southern of 
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which is a semicircxilar recess. This room has one 
door, and 2 very small windows. At the south-east 
corner of this terrace is another stair (3), partly 
covered, partly open, which leads to the fourth story 
of this part of the building on the roof of the chamber 
in the third story Just now described. Of this fourth 
story also a separate plan is given. The small 
chamber (1) is open towards the north, where it is 
supported by 4 slender columns. The area on the 
terrace in front of this chamber has been surrounded 
by stone pillars, between which there were screens to 
conceal the ladies who might occasionally be admitted. 
A very narrow passage leads from this small apartment 
along the stair to a cupola (2) supported by 4 pillars, 
which commands a most magnificent view, having not 
only the whole country but almost every area of the 
castle perfectly exposed. This is the highest pinacle of 
the building, and has a showy, light appearance (i). 

I now proceed to the flower garden (Phulwari), 
as it is called by the Hindus, or (Khaneh bagh) house 
garden, as it is called by the Persians, which is in 
fact the abode of the ladies, or zenana, as we call it 
from the Persian zenana mahl (women’s apartment) ; 
hut this term appears too plain to Hindustani 
Jealousy, which chooses to exclude altogether the 
mention of the sex. It forms a large square from 
the south-west corner of which the area (H) has been 
taken; but on every other part it is surrounded by 
apartments one story high, as will be seen on the plan. 
The most usual form of each apartment consists of a 
hall opening towards the garden with a, wide door, 
and having at each end a room which is sometimes 
lighted by one window, but sometimes receives no air 
except through the hall. There are however several 
irregularities, as will be seen by the plan. It is 
probable, that, when not too much crowded, each lady 
had one of these apartments for herself and slaves. 
Three staircases, as will appear by the plan (7, 22, 
44), led up to the roof near the south-east, north-east 
a»d northrW^t corners, where there are buildings, to 

: (1) 16 tolhv this dacriptioaj see the maJI plan of the upper story, 

IfPown locally as Mmi Singk m hai^ak, : 
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which we shall afterwards return. There are also 
two private entries from the outside of the castle, 
marked No. 11 and No. 38. The latter is guarded 
by two small chambers (39) and (40), which form a 
projection; but to my great surprise there would 
appear at the other passage (11) to have been no 
precaution except a wooden door. I am inclined how- 
ever to suspect that both these passages were made by 
Colonel Goddard, to give access to his men, probably 
quartered in the flower garden, and that the passage 
No. 11 had been originally a stair like No. 22, and 
that the passage No. 38 has been like that marked 
No. 26, which leads into two chambers projecting in 
conformity with numbers 39 and 40, and which 
probably served as baths. The passage No. 18 led 
into a small area (U) surrounded by nine apartments, 
as will appear from the plan. Nos. 7, 8 and 9 seem 
to have been retiring closets, the others surrounding 
this area seem to have been the apartments of careful 
women attendants. In the wall between (8) and (9) 
has been a stair leading to the terrace on the roof. 

The area called the Phulwari has probably in fact 
been a flower garden, and is divided into numerous 
parterres by various narrow paved roads, crossing 
each other at right angles. The flowers of course have 
long ago vanished. 

The chief ornament of this area is a square 
building called the Ainah Mahal, or mirror of 
palaces(i), the residence of the chief’s married wife. 
It is placed near the centre on a terrace (W), to which 
on three sides there is an ascent by a stair leading 
to a cistern (1, 2, 3), in which there was probably a 
jet of water. On the west side were two stairs, and 
no cistern. The building is very clumsy. Each side 
in front has three doors, and some way above them 
a cornice in the usual form. Above the cornice is 
a window with a covered balcony, and the parapet is 
crowned with a clumsy balustrade. In other respects 
the whole of each front is a dead wall, varied only 

(ii) More correctly “the mirror apartment**, an apartment Imng round 
with mirrors. The same names are found in many palaces of the Mughal 
period. 
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by six windows, placed regularly indeed but entirely 
unoriuvmented, and quite pitiful in size. Within on 
the ground lio(->r, which was probably the usual resort 
of such cjf the ladies as enjoyed the wife’s favour, are 
12(1) chambers, and a stair, the distribution of which 
will be seen from the plan. The rooms (5), (6), (7) 
and (3) are tolerably light and airy and high in the 
roof, which consists of a plain semicircular arch. The 
rooms Nos. 9 and 11 are neat, being octagons with 
two doors and four windows, two to the outside, and 
two towards the rooms Nos. 6 and 8, and 5 and 7. 
The roof forms a hollow hemisphere and is rather too 
lofty. Nos. 10 and 12 differ only in being square, 
and are also very neat. The central room No. 7(2), 
were it lighter, would be also handsome; but its four 
doors are very low, as the stair passes over one of 
them. Each door has over it a window; and, had that 
under the stair been sacrificed, the doors might have 
been made of a good height. The hemispherical roof, 
which covers the centre, is supported by four gothic 
arches, and within the arches at each end is a semi- 
circular alcove completing the roof in length. 

The stair which goes up from No. 8 is 3^ feet wide, 
but very steep. It leads up to the roof, or second 
story, the form of which will be seen by the plan. 
The'terrace (31) is surrounded by a high parapet wall 
and balustrade, in which, as I have mentioned, are 
four windows with four covered balconievS (33, 33, 33, 
33), and it surrounds an elevated terrace (32), and 
a small building (35) above the stair, through the 
middle of which there is an arched passage (36). 
Above this a stair, exceedingly steep, leads to a small 
platfoiTO (38) on the .summit, which is covered by 
a cupola (39) supported on four pillars not quite so 
high as that above the Padshah’s throne, but still 
commanding a most noble view both of the country 
and castle. At each corner, above the chambers (9), 
(10), (11) and (12) is a small square room (34) covered 
by a dome, too low to have any effect from below. 
Each chamber has a door, and two small windows. 

SliOTold iMglng from ih^ plm. ■■ ^ 

- p) ShouW tm^ wocMImg ^ plan, 
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I now return to the buildings above the roof of 
the ladies’ apartments. Which is flat. Above the 
doors and windows their front towards the area was 
ornamented all round with a sloping cornice, above 
which was a low parapet wall, sufficient only to 
prevent those walking on the roof from falling over, 
but above the roof on the opposite side, the outer wall 
of the castle rose 10 or 12 feet above the terrace (40) 
which formed their roof. 

Above the stairs Nos. 44, 22 and 7 are three small 
buildings (41) which cover the stair, and open with 
a door to each side from the landing place. A stair 
(42) leads up from the terrace to the small platform 
on the roof of each of these buildings, on which has 
been constructed a small cupola or Gumji, supported 
by 4 pillars (43). On each of the three corners of the 
roof of the ladies’ quarters above the apartments (9), 
(24), and (42) is a square chamber (44), which on two 
sides towards the terrace has a door and window over 
it, and a window on each of the two sides that look 
towards the country. Each of these latter windows 
leads to a covered balcony, which of course was care- 
fully covered by screens. 

A wretched open hanging stair (46), such as 
before described, leads to the roof of each of these 
rooms, which are light and handsome, being nearly 
cubes. On the outside they have all round a sloping 
cornice, surmounted by a low parapet wall, which 
could not conceal from view the ladies that might 
ascend, and which of course they never were permitted 
to do, except in the dark. 

Above the chambers (27) and (28) is a small area 
(47) open above, with a retiring closet (48) behind it; 
but there is nothing analagous above the correspond- 
ing apartments No. 39 and 40. 

Before the west front of the castle is a large area 
not however corresponding exactly with the dimen- 
sions of the front, as it does not reach to the southern 
end, while it passes the northern, as will appear by 
the plan. It has three gates towards the north, south 


mvmAit m mcumm. 
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and west, but none of them is in the centre of its 
respective side. That towards the west had above it 
a gallery for the band of music called Nohobut(i), and 
through this gate came an aqueduct about 4 feet high, 
■which brought water into the flower garden from a 
small tank at some distance west, from whence it was 
raised by machinery. This aqueduct cut the court 
into two, so that there could have been no passage for 
a carriage from the north to the south gate, and horses 
could only indeed have passed by scrambling over a 
steep ascent paved with stones, which was in the line 
of the two gates. Except at the gates, the area was 
surrounded on every side by a high wall, on the inner 
side of which was erected a very narrow gallery, 
opening towards the area by numerous arches about 5 
feet wide, with buttresses between of about 3 feet. 
The g.illery "was not subdivided into rooms, but served 
as barracks for the men immediately attached to the 
governor’s person. The roof of the gallery served as 
a rampart, defended by the outer wall rising into a 
parapet capable of defence against musketry. The 
centre of the w^est face was ornamented by a cupola, 
supported on four pillars, and overlooking a small 
tank. 

The stones of which these works consist are partly 
red and partly white, but the latter are the most 
common. The whole hill at least towards the summit 
consists of them. The strata are apparently hori- 
zontal, and the masses that have been procured are 
very fine and cut w^ell. It is granular, but much 
harder than proper sandstone, and approaches in 
nature to granular hornstone. 

In the afternoon I returned to Meygaong(2). 

^5ih Decenher. — I went about 10 miles, which were 
called 7 coses, to ]Srahatta(3). The road led for a great 

(I) Naubdt^ origittftlly a large kettle-drum j then used for the wmsic 
played at fixed times in front of the king*a or raja’s palace . — Naubat Mana 
IS the music-gallery, generally abo?e -the main gateway or entrance to 
a palace. 

{%} Hftjlilgtwafl. See page 47 aboye, where Buchanan spells It 
Majangwa. 

iaillmftfti Juit under lea' miles 'll Majhigawan by the present 
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part of the way between the great hills and some small 
ones which skirt the Son. These do not reach to the 
great hills as represented in the Bengal Atlas(i), and 
are of inconsiderable height, but are very rocky. The 
stone like the white kind on Rotas, but not so hard, 
approaching nearer to freestone. The country 
between is a fine level. 

The houses of sirkar Rotas I observe have the 
ridge of their roof straight one side, overlapping the 
other as in a government house in Ava. Those here 
are surrounded by high but rude railings of sticks and 
bamboos covered with Sem(2) . 

The people of Nahatta say that Bupnath (8) the 
owner is descended from Ruedas. and call him Surya- 
bongsi('^). They say that at Bandu on the bank of the 
Son where there is a place dedicated to Doriswara Siva, 
but no temple, there is a stone(5) on which every 
Rajah’s name appears engraved when he dies. Bup- 
nath is called the Bilaunjiva Rajah, which seems to be 
the same name as Billaunja of Rennell, no such name 
being known (6). His estate formed the part of Circar 

(1) t.e., BennelFs Bengal Atlas, 

(2) The broad bean, DoUchos lahlah. These fences covered with bean 
plants are a distinctive feature of the villages close under and among the 
hills of South Bihar and Chota Nagpur, and add much to their pictur- 
esqueness. 

(8) Bhupanatha, ‘‘lord of kings”. 

(4) Suryavamsi, i.e,, of the solar race. Bohita, according to the Puranas 
and Mahabharata, was a scion of the Ayodhya branch of the solar^ race, 
an Aiksvaku, not an Aila (lunar race). For the significance of the distinc- 
tion, see F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (1922), page 
296. 

(5) See Buchanan’s paper in the Transactions, B, A, S,, Vol. I Pt. II, 
203-204, which shows that he visited the place, and examined the rock 
and the inscriptions on it, finding among other names that of Pratapadha- 
vala Beva. The family which in Buchanan’s time held the “principality 
of Bilonja” claimed descent from Pratapadhavala, “chief of Japila”. The 
history of the Sonpura family, the head of which is still respectfully 
called “Maharaj” by the country folk around, is of peculiar interest, 
and merits critical investigation. 

I cannot think what Doriswara represents, unless it be dvaresvara, the 
“lord of the gateway”, or entrance, i,e,, of the narrow passage up the 
Son valley, the route so often followed in ancient times by invading hosts 
from the south-west. Possibly we have the same idea in the name 
Baranagar ( ? Bvaranagara) the important village due south of Eohtasgarh 
and north of the embouchure of the Koel river. 

(6) It is not clear what Buchanan means here. Apparently he should 
have written “Bittounja”, as this ig hpw Benneil spelt the name on hm 
map. See also Appendix 6, 
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Bolitas ffom Rohtas and upward, including Husina- 
bad, and Bandn and Mangea ha,ve been separated to 
oolbilerai branches, and the whole on the south side of 
the Son has been granted in Jaygir(i) to a Nawab of 
Patna,_ who farms it to the Rajah for Rs. 6,000 a year, 
but this is in Ramgar(2). For what he has on this 
side he is called Talukdar, and paid Rs. 3,300 to the 
Rani, while there are 6 or 7 zemindars under him, 
besides a little that he retains Khas. The Rajah 
will now get the independent management of this 
part of the estate. The family had two seats, at 
Daranagar, a. cose from Bandu, and at Morabba(3) 
on the Koyil river, but he now lives at Sonpur,(3) 
2 coses above the mouth of that river, on the 
south side of the Soiie. Bhaiwani Singha the 
owner of Bandu is also called Talukdar, and paid his 
revenue to the Rani, levying it from zemindars. 
They know nothing of Chanderban nor of who took 
Rohtas from the family. South from Majiya is 
(lurwa(3) which belongs to Nursingha Deva, a person 
of tlie same brajieh of the family with Bhawani 
Singha but he pays his revenue to Ramgar, and his 
estate is a separate perganah. Ranka(3) in Palamon 
is south from thence. The rajah of Palamon is 
a Cheru. Some people say that the Cheru speak 
Hindi, others not. Ranka nelongs to the Dewan who 
is a Suruyar(^) Rajput. Sirguja in the Maratta 
country belongs to [a] Raksel (S) Rajput, of the same 
family with Ajidsingha, on whom he depended. 
Singraula(®) belongs to TTdawant Singh, a Ben Bungsi 

(1) EvifUntly Wiisjainahad family, descendants of Hidayat *Ali Klian, 
father of Ohiilam Ifnsain Khan (the' author of the Sipar-vI-MntaMafim} 
who held the estate from *Ali Tardi Khan'e 

The old district of Bamgarh covered a very large area. It was 
brohan up after the Kol insurrection in 18314832, parts being allotted 
to the Manhhiim, Mongh;fr and old Bihar districts, while the hulk was 
divided between the dik^ricts of Hassaribagh and Lohardaga (the present 
Banchi and Palanian districts),' 

(S) All in the north-western portion of the' Falamau district, see 
fiorwe, Sonpwa, Manjeawati, CSarhwa- and Banka on the Smwey map. 

{IJ The **Sarwar or Snrwar** 'of Sherring (I, M). 

A mme not ordinarily found -in lists of Bajpnfc clans and tribes, 
A Rakhsel of the same family as the Sargnja rajas seiased a eonsiderahle 
area sonth of the Son about the 'middle of the 17th century j hot 
Ajit Singh',. does not appear to have; bees ^ of this stock, 'At least AJit 
seems toliave ' been a Singranli raja— generally regarded as Kharwar. [See 
Crooke Dampier’s on Mirzaput' BiMnH Smith o/ the 8m (1894)], 

( 0 ) Singranli, in-'Miraapiir dlstri^> mnth' of the Son. , , 
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Eajput, who pays tribute for 700 villages to the com- 
pany and 700 to the Marattahs. The Chowhan 
Rajputs possess the country between Singrauli and 
Surguja and [sic] belongs to the Marattahs. All these 
are pure Rajputs. The most prevalent caste in the 
parts are the Pocya(^), who are supposed to be 
a branch of the Gor or stone cutters. In Palamon the 
Cherus are by far the most numerous. A good many 
Khorwar on the hills of Palamo and Bellauja and 
some below. The Palamo Raja wears the thread and 
lives pure, but the poor live impure. 

26th December . — I went between 7 and 8 miles to 
Porcha(2) between the hills and the Son, which is 
scarcely here navigated although it contains a good 
deal of water. The people say that there are no pebbles 
either in it or in the Kiyul.(3) About a mile from 
Noahut(‘’) I crossed a deep torrent named Badua,(®) 
and about 2 miles farther on the Nunona(5), both with 
very steep banks. In other places the road is very toler- 
able for such a country. There are said to be many 
tigers (®) in the woods. 

In the evening I received a visit from Bupnath, 
who lately lived at Srinagar C^), a mud walled house 
with t’wo stories thatched and a mud fort near, just 
opposite to Porcha, but has now gone to Sonpur, a 
similar abode. He was well dressed and very civil, 
but has little the appearance of a gentleman. He says 
that he is descended of Chundroban who was expelled 
from Rohtas by Shere Shah, as usually related, and 
that Chundraban was descended through the 


(1) Written thus in the manuscript. It is difficult to say what caste 

Buchanan refers to. There is no such caste or tribe to be found in south 
Shahabad. I suspect that the c should be read r. Porya would about 
represent the pandit's pronunciation of Parhaiya (Crooke, T. S €. IV)> 
or Parheya, as Dalton calls them {Mth, of 121 p 129, 131, &c.). 

(2) Parchha. 
m Kmh 

(4) iauliatta* 

(5) Not named on the S, S. 

‘(^) Captain Be Gloss, in his jommal kept when on survey work in 
South Bihar, under date 20th December, 1765, found this wry neighbour- 
hood (near Daranagar) **much embarrassed with Junggles and Immense 
Quantity of Tygers’% and further on, the next day, he records ‘"Great 
numbers of Tygers^** 

(7) On the south bank of the Son, in Palamau district. 
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Oyudiya(^) family of Ruedas [RoMtas]. That he is 
descended of Chandraban is highly probable. He says 
that the image on Rued as Chauri represented that 
prince, and that the conical rock mentioned in my 
account of Katantea gate was left by one of his ances- 
tors, who wa.s attempting to dig a passage for the Son 
through the hills. When the workmen began to cut 
this part blood issued from it(2). He says that he 
can trace his ancestors very far in the papers belonging 
to his family, and has promised me a list. 

The Son here is about a mile wide and the stream 
is 4 or 5 hundred yards, not rapid but tolerably clear, 
and in most parts pretty deep. It is now fordable at 
two places between this and Bandu, but in the spring 
is fordable in most places. The banks or channel are 
not at all rocky, and they contain but few pebbles, and 
fewer of these are of a fine kind than lower down. 

The people of Porcha are Kanoj(2) Brahmans who 
cultivate by means of slaves(^). Their huts wretched, 
and they seem bad and indolent farmers. They do 
every kind of labour except holding the plough. For 
nine year’s the rains have been scanty, owing to w'hich 
many have gone to other places. 

27th December . — I went rather less than 10 miles 
to Jadixnathpur by a road which was represented as 
impracticable, but I found it not very bad; 2 or 3 
descents into torrents were rather steep, in other 
respects it was good. The torrents are numerous, and 
in general contain a little stagnant water, and by 
receiving them into reservoirs near the hills might 


(1) Soft also al'iwe (page 50) whet© Bochariam calls him * ‘Chandra 
Ban# a Brahman**. li seems to me that h© has confounded the Raja with 
his deputy# or diwan. The Muhammadan ' historians distinguish between 
the two. ^ Tha ‘‘mighty Raja** of Ni‘mat-ullah may hme been descended 
from Roliila*s race, the Aiksvakus of Ayodhya. I do not find his name 

f iven in the ^ Muhammadan histories; it may possIHy have been Chandra- 
an; but it is also ^possible that Chandraban represents the Ohuraman of 
Abbas Sarwani {Elliot, IV, 157) and of Ni*mat-nllah (see Born, Ekt&rf of 
Afgham^ 107, who writes Chnramen)* 

E The same story is still told, • and', th© spirit is still propitiated 
hill folk. ? , ^ IP 

S ICaiitiiJiya« 

Buchanan no doubt refers to' the -hmigmti system. The 
is sens© in wMch.'this word is generally need in 
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irrigate a very large proportion of the country; but 
this has been entirely neglected. The most remark- 
^le in the order I passed them were called Titahi, 
Pinsa, Dusiyari, Bohoriya Jagrewa, Barand Kota(i), 
^d one at J adunathpur the name of which I did not 
learn. The country by nature is most remarkably 
beautiful, little wooded hills, winding rich plains, 
most rocky and precipitous mountains bounding on 
both sides a river from 1 to -J mile wide, leave nothing 
to be wished for except that the plains should be cul- 
tivated by an intelligent people ; but all here is poverty 
and ignorance. There are sundry villages, but 
exceedingly wretched, and chiefly occupied by 
Sakadwipi Brahmans and their slaves, as bad as the 
Ivon 3 iyas( 2 ). The woods are not so stunted as farther 
down, although many of them are on little hills, but 
the soil of these is very rich. These little hills seem 
of a gingmar nature(3). They are in short detached 
ridges or hemispherical lumps, perhaps 40 or 60 feet 
in diameter and 10 to 15 high, with narrow passages 
wincnng among them. Some have been cultivated, 
and I see one producing musterd without irrgation. 

Near Jadunathpur the rock comes to the surface 
without rising into hills, and the rock descends to the 
bank of the Son, but not at all into its channel, which 
IS entirely of sand. This rock is divided into masses 
by fissures running nearly E. and W. and N. and S., 
with others having a slight dip to the south. It is a 
hornstone, where most entire of an uniform colour and 
substance, but the greater part is much decayed and 
crumbling into fragments like dry clay. In these the 
substance has been divided into thin layers of different 
colours, and not straight but waved. In most places 
not only the larger masses but the fragments into which 
these are crumbling are cuboidal, but in one place I 
observed it dividing into vertical plates running east 
and west. 


(1) None of these names are marked on the S. S. 

(2) Kanaujiyas. 

(8) Are these the “Ouddapah sands** of the geologists? Sherwill did 
not mark them on his map. 
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A nephew of Torul Mill, and an unGle of the 
Ad}ia,ura(i) (Jhaudri, says that the Kharwar always 
lived on tluwe liiils froia llolitas to V^ijayagur and are 
under t\v<) Rajahs, Torul and Siva, one who has the 
hills of Tilautta, the other those of Saseram. The 
hills of Chainpura are undei* 4 independent 
CTiaudiiris. Siva Singha has one Chauduri, and 
Torul Auii 7. The Kharwars of Tilautta, are called 
Turkan, L believe, because they paid fowls to Rotas, 
but they say from the name of the district. Siva 
Singhaos people are called Koruh from the name of 
the district(2). The country or people of the 4 
Gliauduris is called Rajewar, but they disclaim all 
aflinity with the Raj wars, but they do the same with 
the Kharwar bearers of the plains and with those of 
Nagpur and Palamo, who speak a language which they 
do not uuderstrtnd, they using the ordinary Hindi. 

They have no remembrance of having been sovereigns 
of any country but their own, nor do they worship 
Ruedas nor claim any connection with him(2). Torul 
and his 7 Chauduris were not of the same family, and 
each paid his contribution separately to the Rani(4), 
but they obeyed his orders. The Raja and his male 
relations wear the thread and call themselves Surya- 
bongsi Rajputs, but do not pretend to have any 
kindred with Biipnath, nor did they ever hear of 
Ghandraban, but they say that they aiw'ays depended 
on whoever possessed Ruedas. ITie stone in the ditch 
at Katautea they call Baings Asur(5), and some of 

a) tbo most iniporiaBt village on the about 20 milei ^ 

W* by N* from .Eofetasgarh. 

(a) Perhaps KoraSj oo the bank of one of the hc^adsireams of the 
Diwgavati, about 12 miles 'west of Akbarpur. Cf, Koresh, pages 85 & 114 
below. 

(S) In the Report, however (Marfcht’s /., 493), Buchanan says they 
call themselves Suryavamsi* 

(i) Bucliaiian mentions “the Eaiii“ several times, but does not tell 4 

nil who she was. Thomas Twining, who was Collector of Shahabad from 
December 1801 to September 1803, whan describing a visit to the fortress, 
mentiorii that the “Rajah of Rotas“ resided at Akbarput. This may have 
been Harbans Baja, son of Shah Mai, the diwan of t!m foH.ress jngtr who 
surrendered thG"plaeB to Captain Cloddard in 1764. liaveii Bohtas pargaria 
’’ was granted in jagir by the B. I. Oo,„to Shah Mai, and ^ the grant was 
continued to Harbatis (Bet* 1924, page 124). Shah Mai was 

sometimes called Raja Shah Mai, and' probably Harbans was also known, 
loosdly at all events, as the Baja. Probably 'than the Rani referred to ^ 

by Mu^kmm was the widow of Harbaiis,;Who'we know resided at Tiiothu. ' ' 

Bhaiwaanr (Mahi&asura),' , 
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them make offerings but others do not. They all pray 
to Durga Devi , to whom they offer buffaloes and 
goats . The poor among them eat fowls and swine, but 
the chiefs who have Brahmans for Gurus and Purohits 
reject these. The poor at, harvest worship chiefly the 
Gong(^) Devi, or village goddess, whose name the 
chiefs do not knov/. All except the Rajah’s family 
hold the plough. The poor are not slaves. The 
Gaur(2) bring forth young in Asaur(3) and go in flocks 
of 4 or 5. The males that are solitary are savage and 
attack men. The Gaur and Arna are the same. 
There is no other Arna on these hills. Their horns 
are round , not like those of the buffalo. They are only 
procured in Choyet(^), when the jungle is tornt and 
they come to springs to drink. Their commodities 
conie from Banaras by Vijapur*(5) on which route 
there is no considerahle ascent. 

The Cherus of this place say that the Palamo 
Rajah is of their caste’ and calls, himself a Nagbangsi 
Rajput, and the persons of high rank there marry 
with Rajputs and wear the thread, but the low Cherus 
do not, although they live pure and have Brahman 
Gurus and purohits. The peo’ple here speak only the 
Hindi, but although those of Palamo in general under- 
stand it, they have a dialect or language which the 
people here do not understand, and which they call 
the Nagpuri; but it is probable that in Nagpur several 
languages quite distinct are spoken. They have a 
tradition that they were driven into the forests by the 
Huriyabangs(®) . 

(1) fhomadmr'i , “village goddess’ \ 

(2) See also page 40 above, Note (3), and Martin’s IL /., II, 14. Gaur 
and Arna are not the same. In South Bihar the word gaur (Sanskrit 

is always applied to the bison, and arna (Sanskrit to the wild 
biifMo. 

(5) Asarh, the 10th month of the Hindi Fasli year, corresponding 
with about tHe middle of June to the middle of July. 

(4) Chait, the 7th month of the Hindi Fasli year, corresponding with 
about the middle of March to the middle of April. 

(jS) Vijayagarh, generally pronounced and written Bijaigarh. 

(6) i.e.y Haihayavamsi, one of the most interesting races of the past 
in India. See Sherring, T, S (7. I, 213; Crooke, T, S C., and Bussell, 
T. tfe C., s. V, For their connexion with Shahabad, see Gazetteer (1924), 
162, where they appear as Harihobans. 
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TLo R.-'ija of Billoiinja says that the Palamo Raja 
is a CUieru, aarl not a Nagbongsi Rajput like the 
Nagpui' lili(i). 'J’lie proper Rajputs will not marry 
Si'o 1 jieruH, wiio are descended from illegitimate 
sons of Cl}ohui](2) Muni. These must not be 
coiifoimded with the Chohaii(2) Rajputs of the west. 
The (iiolirUis of this vicinity are only pretenders, and 
in )‘c.:!hfcy Paiks. All proper Rajputs are called 
Rnwut an inferior breed are called Paik burg, 

bm'. the IfiOfiiS do not even belong to these. The 
Pah'unu people fled from Bojpur from an ancestor of 
Bu|)iiidh''!!. and settled fir.st at Dernya(3) in Palamo. 
Ail spt'ak Ihe Hindi language. In the hills of 
Billo'uuja a people called Parahia(6) speak a quite 
distinct language. 

The liaiagur, Kunda and ToreeC^) Rajahs are 
Kharwiirs luit. call themselves Rajpots. Their people 
speak Hindi. Ju Nagpur almost all the people arc 
Da.ngurs {*■'). Raj wars, Khavwars, &c. The iron 
tanehers are Kol lohar (^). The pensons of rank in 
KiTiida , Toree intermarry with the Cherus of Palamon. 
The K I'arw.-nv of Raij.gar, &c., who are learned, say 


(1) Wfdi^ ?in. Aratn'c word, now used in tho sense of guardian, or (as 
iiere) gcivenior. 

(2) Cyavaiiii Tlislii, I’lw Bhargava. lior the association oj' tlio earliest 

Biiarguvds with non-ArAan races, see I'argiter, vi'/if. hid, ^'n'idiiitm^ 

Uhiip. XXV L 

(II) Bitnuhnn, one of tho Agniknht clans. 

(d) //uRYi/i rciiya, “ jrriacoiy class Jimrati sonietiiiies mut, is 

derivaU\id^Y the kuiho im rnjinil, 

Pftiffik v-firtjn, *rho iurtnc5 ‘paiyik\ lit. a fuol-sohlier, was a|jnlied 
ineu, generally’ jielecd'ed from mnrtml races, eiriploycd as a sort «d‘ nnlitia, 
r.f/., hy landlioklers io gfuirtl treasure, and so tmut on 

nAlilai'y servire, not necessarily llajiuii.s. Cf. also tin; Baik.s of (hnshu. 

(i5) Now a Hinali plic.o in nor(h-wesfcorn 'Falaiuau, 

ft.) Jharhaiya? See above, page 77, Hole (1). 

(7) Itjiiugarh., Kunda and I'cri, all famous forts at one time. 

fJ") stH'i page 55, Koto (4). 

(a) Pof Kol Kohara, see of Imlla^ 1011 , VoL V, page 502. Tliu 

term Ku! is used in a very compreiieuBivo sense iu South Bihar arnl Olada 
Niigpitr, and covers several tribes or races of so-called almrigiiud origin. 
The Midmh iron-sincliers of the hill cjountry ar© now roprcHcnfe.d by the 
Agariyas <d sooth Mirwipur, and the Astiras and Agoriyas of iduRii 
Nag|*ur. The iron sineltm referred to by Buchanan were probaldy 
Agariyas. .Heaps of iron slag, the ralics^ of andant workings, have been 
foimd on tho platoan above. An interesting description of tlio nudluRl of 
work followed by these people will be found in V. Ball’s Jungle Life, 
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that they derive their name from KhairagurO) and 
that they ought to be called Gurwar the title which 
Ajit Singha's family assumes. This family is acknow- 
ledged universally to be true Rajputs and have long 
possessed their present territory. Khairagur is on the 
road between Burdi and Mirzapur a small mud fort. 

Dece7nber 28th . — I remained at Jadunathpur 
preparing to ascend the hills by the Sokri(2) ghat. 
Jadunathpur is a wretched place. There are two 
Ahars(2), one totally neglected, the other cultivated 
with wheat, and the fields under it with rice. In the 
evening I went to hawk with the Rajah who, although 
his territories are very small, had an elephant, 
a servant on horseback and eight or nine hawks. He 
is said to be very much in debt. He seems quite 
regardless of his people. His elephant stood in the 
midst, of a wheat field and was allowed to pull xip the 
young plants and eat without restraint, although 
there is a great scarcity if not famine. The Son here 
is much as at Porcha. In its bed a few pebbles, very 
few of these diaphanous, but some red, green, 
yellowish and blackish, quite opaque. At Bandu ghat 
the diaphanous become common : whether they come 
down the Keyol or are generated in the banks I cannot 
say. 

December 29th . — I went to Sorkey(2). The 
bottom of the hill is not quite 2 miles from Jadunath- 
pur, near which there are some small hillocks such as 
I saw on the 26th; but on the whole no hills come 
within 1-| mile of the Son, the channel of which is 
quite sandy and not only contains fewer pebbles than 
lower down, but a much smaller proportion are 

(1) Both Sanials and Kharwars have a tradition that they came from 
Khaiiagarh, hut it is not dalinitely settle<l where this was. The Mirzapur 
K liar wars locate it in the Allahabad district. Other sites have been 
suggested in Chbattisgarh Slate, Mirzapur, South Gaya, Hazaribagh, and 
oven in the south of "the Bliagalpur district, Khaira is a very common- 
place name. The very name Kharwar is simply hhoir wain, a person who 
prepares catechu-extract from the kkair tree (Acacia catechu). 

(2) Sanralih 

An ahar, meaning clorivately a place that holds or contains (Sanskrit 

, to hold) is an artificial reservoir used for purposes of irrigation, formed 
in the localities under description by constructing a dam across the outlet 
of a water catchment area fed by a stream from the hills,. 
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diM,{)l):uion,s, n. good many red and green opaque stones, 
blit (in good sjtodmens procurable. 

’'J’iie ascent may be a mile in length, and is not 
iH'ar HO sleep as Rajgbat to Rotas, as it winds a good 
deal, altiiougli not conducted with much judgment, 
it is exceedingly rough, although some pains have 
been Isestowed in former ages to improve the natural 
ascent. Iboaded oxen carry up small loads, but with 
great difficulty. From the summit, to Sorkey is about 
a mile. 'J'he country rises into gentle swells, with here 
and tiicre an inconsiderable hill, but many rocks 
project both on the deeper and more, level” parts. 
There is iiowever much good soil fit for the plough and 
of a, red colour which I have nowhere seen on the 
[ilaiiis of Ibis district. It entirely resembles the best 
ragy(4 Koil of Mysore, and no doubt would be very pro- 
duct! ve of that grain. It is covered with long grass, 
(juitc [(arclied, and scattered trees, Mohuyal, Bot, 
Cdiirouji(2) &{-. Near the village of Sorki, where it 
IS manured, it produces wheat without watering, but 
without manure it is supposed incapable of produc- 
ing any crop. A narrow valley, perhaps 100 yards 
wide, winds past Sorki, and is cultivated with rice. 
Many hanks are made across it, wffiich preserve the 
water with which some of the fields are still filled 
owing probiddy to springs. The crop seems even this 
yea,r to have been very good. The straw is in a great 
meastiro neglected. I saw only 2 or 3 oxen, but a 
herd of 18 or 20 buffaloes. The people say that wells 
cannot be dug on account of stones, but that most of the 
rivers contain perennial streams and that there are 
many springs. The Rajah’s grandfather has dug a 
smfili tank, now overwhelmed with weeds, but it con- 
tains mucli water, and a well lined with stone under 
its lowt'St hank contains water within a few feet of 
the surface, which I believe soaks into [it] from the 
tank. 

Thci Rajah is a decent looking peasant, but very 
meanly and even dirt[il]y dressed. He does not want 

, |l), PJiemine cmicma, called niffrua in Boath Bihar. 

'' ' '(^'Bnckanmta fatifdia. The kernels of. the fniit, which yields 
a wholesome oih widely eaten fey the .people. 
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sense, and lie had with him one of the Chaud uris whose 
linen was bleached and his manners good. They had 
with them 50 or 60 men, several of them armed with 
matchlocks, as the whole tribe I am told is. There 
are 5 Taluks, Turkan, Koresh, Rajwar, Atgaungwa 
and Vijaiyagiri,(i) besides some scattered villages west 
from Tilautha and some in Kera, north-east from 
Vijayagiri which have no chiefs, but the greater part 
of Taluk Kera(2) is on the plain and depends on 
Benares. Each of the 3 last mentioned Taluks has 4 
Chauduris, but no Rajah. There are therefore in all 
2 Rajahs and 19 Chauduris, who all intermarry. 
They disclaim all connection with the Kharwars of the 
south-east and never heard of those to the north. The 
only caste settled here are a few Dusads, who watch 
the villages and collect rent. They get 10 sers of 
gram a month from each house. The barber comes 
once in 14 days. Clothes when washed are sent below, 
but this is seldom required. All articles of manufac- 
ture brought from below. I saw some pigs, but 
whether belonging to the Dusads or not, I cannot say. 
Sorkey contains about 20 houses, or rather families, 
some having several huts fully as good as those of the 
farmers below. The Rajah’s is large. We were 
however kept at a distance, evidently from fear of the 
women, no one of which was seen, but all the people 
very civil. 

Deeemher 30th. — I went 9 miles to Lora (^) which 
agrees very well with the people’s calculation. The 
country very beautiful, like Mysore, to Khethangs 
swelling with a few rocks near the banks oi the 
torrents ; between Khethangs and Lora rather hilly and 
rocky. The woods very much stunted, and in a few 

t This is evidently meant for Bijaigarh. For the names Turkan, 
and Rajwar, see above, page 80. Atgaungwa means “ eight 
villages {ath ganv) : it may possibly be the same name as that speh. 
Aughtgama on page 144 below. All five names may represent branches 
or distinct families of the Kharwar tribes, after which the different 
estates or * ‘lordships’* (Buchanans Talnk^ta*aUnqa) wore called. 

(2) Kera Mangraur, now a pargana in the^ Mirzapur district. In 
Todar MaFs rent-roll it is shown as a tnahaJ in mr^'or Rohtas. Ra>s 
Balwant Singh obtained a grant of it in altamgha from Almagir II m 

im. 

m iotirai. 

(4) ^ 
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places only trees thinly scattered among the long grass. 
The Saif’-) the most common tree. Near the villages, 
usually situated on rising ground, the country is 
cleared, and line Mango, But and Mohuya trees are 
tiiiuiy si'Httered over it, which look very hue. About 
i|- mile froru ^t^orkey crossed a torrent iituneii the 
BarJia(2), which contains some stagnant jioois of waiei*. 
E)' the way crossed 2 narrow valle}^^ cultivated witii 
rice, but saw no houses near. The village of Surlia('^) 
I saw at a good distance to the left. More than a mile 
of the road was through stunted woods. About 
2|- miles farther on came to the Karamnasa at a good 
village iianu'd Sarodaj which may contain about 
15 families. The Karamnasa is a small stream or 
burn, clear as crystal. A good deal of the country 
between Sorlia and Saroda covered with thinly 
scattered trees and long grass. About half a mile be- 
yond the Karamnasa, covered by stunted woods, is a 
large rocky channel with .some stagnant pools of wvater 
and called the Karnasiya (^). About half a mile from 
this, through a stunted wood, is a poor village named 
Bohera(^), containing 2 or 3 families. From Bohera 
to Khethangs is about 2| miles through stunted woods. 
Khethangs is such a village as Saroda. From thence 
to Lora is about 2 miles, through a hilly and rocky 
coixntry. 

There can be little doubt, but that Bhupnath is a 
Khairwar as his family intermarried within these 5 
or fi 3 'ears with that of BingrnulaC^), wdio acknowledge 
themselves such. The chief of Singroula nntil lately 
was called T.al, but he now takes the title of Rajah'. 
All the Khairwars here call themselve.s Snryabimgsis. 
On the hills they marry ail promiscuously, although 
they have given up all connection with those below. 
They have Sakadwipi Brahmans as Puruhits, and 

(1) Bal (Banskrit ) Shori^a called nakwa among fli« hills of 

Soiilh .Bihar, 

(2) A small trihotary of the Karamnasa. 

Sorlia# 

; (5) Not marked cm the S. . biit the name means the “ little 

Karamnasa*®* 

|8) ialicra, calM after the tree {f$mimUa hd erica). 

Slngratili* 
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some as Gurus, but in the latter office tJie Dasiiamis(i) 
have interfered. Torul follows this sect. Most of 
them worship Siva, but some have become Vaishnavas 
and abstain from hunting and meat. 

Beoember 31st. — I went to Churunda(2) called by 
some Korhur(2). I first returned, by the same way 
that I came yesterday to the skirts of Chetliaiigs, about 
1| mile, and then torned more to the east, riiad not 
stopt yesterday at Chethangs because it was said that 
it afforded no water, but about a mile after I left the 
yesterday’s road, I came to a large rocky channel con- 
taining many pools and a stream of water running 
north, very little less than the Karamnasa. About a 
mile beyond that I passed through a rice field belonging 
to Neyur(‘^) village, but did not see the houses. Fro.in 
thence to Duga (S) is about 2 miles. Duga is a small 
village with 3 or 4 families. A mile beyond this I 
crossed the Durgauti, a reck}'' channel with many 
pools and a stream larger than the Karamnasa. About 
S-| miles beyond it I passed Purohangs(®), where a 
solitary family resides on the west side of the 
Kulhutta0 river, nearly similar to the Durgauti. 
These three rivers contain streams at all seasons, and 
might be applied, to great advantage in irrigation. 
About a mile above the last I halted at Korhar(3), the 
residence of a Chauduri. It is said to contain only 
8 houses, but I saw in it at, least 30 strong young men. 
In fact each house consists of 3 or 4 huts crammed with 
people. The Khairwars are a strong people, with 
features exactly like the Cherus ; and both have nearly 
the same customs. Both eat swine, the Khairwars 
eat even fowls. The country is much less popiilous 
and cultivated than formerly. The people assign no 
reason for this, except that the former inhabitants 
have died. I perceive that in every village some 
shark (S) from the low country has settled, or rather 
comes occasionally. He advances whatever the people 

(1) The ten sub-orders of the gusains or sannyasis who regard 
Sankara Acharya as their spiritual guide. 

(2) Ghunda. (fi Neurus. 

(3) Koras? I®) Bwgha. 

(0) & {,) Not marked on the S. S. 

(8) Apparently the Pathan or so-called “Kabuli” money-lender. 
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want, a, Ilf] is repaid partly in produce, partly in posts, 
but chiefly iti the former, and it is to this chiefly 
that I a.ttril)ute the decay of the country. Chunindu 
is a village much such as T^ora. 

1st Jannanj, ISlil. — I went, in the first place abou.t 
6 miles to the top of Koriyari ghat. The country not 
so hilly as yesterday but more so than near Sorky. 
About 2-J miles from Chiininda I came to a similar 
village named !mk:i. In the rice land on its west is 
a fine stream of water running north. The people there 
have a very numerous herd of cattle. A little more 
than 2 miles fr.om thence is a similar village called 
Ranadi(^) with more Siiltu about it than usual. The 
women of tills village were allowed to peep at a 
distance, an indulgence shown nowhere else. About 
half a mile beyond Raiindi is a small stream(2) in a 
rockj'’ torient calk'd Achela. I then walked down the 
pass(^), whish is fully as dilT'K'ult ns Rorky and 
conducted with no skill as it folk'tws a torrent which 
renders the road very bad. On coming into the }>lain 
I went about a mile to the village of Foriyari(3), and 
from thence went into a recef.s called Kasisiyar) Ko 
from its containing a mine of that substance. The 
distance from Koriyari is called 2 closes, but df.ie.s not 
appear to mo more than 2|: miles, 2 on the plain and 
up the lower part of the hill. All oti tlie siumnit of 
the hills from Sorki to Koriyari ghat the stone 
isexaeliy similar to that of Rhotns gnr. As you 
descend the glnt if .Mssnines more the appeaiauce of 
hornstone. At the bottom of the recess is a grand pre- 
cipice sfiowiug tlie strata udmiralfly. 'I'hey are nea rly 
horizontal, with a slight dip t<i the east, but tliat the 
vertical fissures are also very distinct appeal's from a 
grand mass of rock, perliaps 50 feet high, iUU long, 

P) RanaTih. 

(2) Nofc UMirkod on t-!ie S. B. 

Katiriarl* Id- was np the Kanriahi valley tliat I^lajor James (Ii-aw- 
fvLvd led his reginiant in Bepiornher, 1781. when di meted hy Warren 
Hastings to proceed to Bijaigarh. Whetlior by the ojlmi desrribfMl by 
Buchanan, or by another ghat np tho Gnlariya Khoh, it Is not clear; but 
ho dragged his gum wiih him rm to Urn top of the pljitoan, «iid got 
through 'to Bijaigarh. , ' ■ 

(4) Kaaisiya ' Khoh, he., the glmi where kasi» (sulphate of iron) is 
found. This is not marked on 'the- 'S. ' 8., ' but SherwilFs geological 
fap indicates the exact site (two miles 'Uortb- west o.C Kmiriari).. 
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10 feet wide at the bottom, and perhaps 8 at the top, 
standing quite erect and detached from the precipice 
behind. At the Katautea gate of Rotas on the 
northern side are 2 similar masses, much larger indeed 
but not so far separated from the mass, being only 
separated by a chasm of a few feet in thickness. The 
disposition of the ore is here very plain. It runs along 
the whole end of the recess at the bottom of the precipice 
and is about 10 feet thick, but much may be lower 
down, as its bottom has never been explored. It consists 
as in the other mine of two very distinct substances. The 
greater part is of gentle slate, which is at once dis- 
tinguished by the saline efflorescence on its surface 
being yellow. Near its upper part, but covered by a 
portion 2 cr S feet thick of the gentle slate, is a band 
of pyrites (^) about 2 feet thick and covered with 
a white or pale blue efflorescence. The mine is wrought 
by Khairwars, who break off fragments with stones, 
although it is so hard as to strike fire with a pick axe. 
They then carry it to Koriyari on their heads, although 
the road for the greater part of the way is very good for 
loaded cattle. They have already formed a considerable 
excavation, and will continue to advance until the rock 
falls in and overwhelms the mine, which will then 
cease to be wrought. I'he rock above is black, and 
seems a gradation between hornstone(2) and potstone. 
No distinction is made between the two kinds of ore, 
although the one is vastly more heavy than the other, 
nor does sufficient pains seems to be bestowed on scrap- 
ing the efflorescence. It is only wrought in Choyet 
Bysak(^). I then returned to Koriyari, where I 
examined one of the works for making Kasis. The 
workman who superintends is the most stupid 
creature I ever beheld , but so far as I could understand 
him the process is a.s follows. The new ore is brought 
down in spring and placed in a heap, when if no rains 
occur it is watered until the commencement of the 
rainy sciison, when it is put under a shed and is fit for 
filtration, the operation ’ going constantly on. 

(1) A comhifuitioii of iron and snlphnr* 

(2) Slierwbil clo«s not show hornstone as found here, but only indurated 
potstone and sidphur ores. 

(8) Ciiait-Baisakh, from about the middle of March to the middle of 
May. 
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A quantity is put with, some water into a large earthen 
vessel at night, and after being stirred is allowed to 
stand until morning when the earth is taken up, 
sti’ained and thrown into a heap which is exposed to 
the air until the rainy season. If no showers happen 
in spring,^ it is v/atered and then put under the shed ; 
nor does it ever seem to be wholly exhausted, as the 
same is repeated year after year, but the new matter 
is always mixed with the old. In the morning another 
quantity of ore is mixed "with the water and allowed 
to stand until night, when the earth is again lifted out 
and strained. They have no contrivance such as 
a cock for drav/ing ofi the water, and as a strainer use 
an earth pot with a large hole in the bottom. The hole 
is covered by a bit of tile and the solution passes of 
course through loaded with earthy matter. It is then 
put into a vessel and allowed to stand all night, when 
a good deal of the impurities subside and the solution 
is taken up in a cup and poured into the boilers. The 
furnace consists of 2 mud walls, the fuel going in at 
one end and the smoke out at the other. It is covered 
above, leaving three small openings for 3 small earthen 
pots, each may perhaps contain 10 sers. The evapora- 
tion is conducted chiefly in the two lateral ones, and as 
it goes on the thickened matter is collected in the 
central pot, which when filled is removed and the Kasis 
formed into balls of a deliquescent muddy substance, 
which no doubt contains much sulphate of iron with 
much pulverized pyrites and clay, and probably some 
Alum. What subsides from the solution is collected in 
heaps, which after a year’s exposure to the air gives 
more Kasis than either new or old ore. The waste of 
labour both in mining and extracting the salt and the 
expenditure of fuel, w'ere they estimated on the 
European scale, would render it as dear as silver and 
are on a par with the impurity of the salt procured. 
There are 5 boilers, one at Koriyari and 4 in a wood a 
little lower down the same valley. 

2nd Jamiary.—l went down the valley of Kori- 
yari to Akberpur(i). The valley is about 2 miles 

^'i'^have never seen, ■tMs'. name explained. Fossibly Man 

Singb : called it so, in honour -of Ms master. It will be noticed how extremely 
rare Muhammadan nanaies are on or about these hills. 
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wide, perfectly level, of a good soil and watered by 
several perennial streams, but except in the wretched 
village of Koriyari occupied by Khairwar it is entirely 
unoccupied and covered with woods consisting chiefly 
of bamboos, but these are not cut, all that are used a, re 
brought from the bottom of the hills. In fact the 
wealthy drones who have herds of buffaloes keep this 
waste as a place for their cattle; were it cultivated the 
scenery would be inexpressibly fine, both sides being 
covered by immense rocks of Rotas in which are numer- 
ous recesses, some penetrating far among the rocks and 
precipices. One spot has been cleared by the 
merchants for collecting their bamboos from the hills, 
and the quantity lying there for exportation w-as very 
great. Not one seems to be cut on the plain between 
that and Akberpur, although it is covered with them 
for above a cose(i). I crossed the Kochla(2) Koriyari,. 
and immediately afterwards a smaller stream. About 
2 miles farther on I crossed a pretty stream which 
comes from Gulariya Ko towards the Katautea gate. 
But I suspect that at this season no water falls from 
the hills. In going to the Kasis mine all the channels 
were dry, but at Kori^/ari there is a small stream, and 
where the river (8) divides into two branches below each 
is more considerable than the stream at Koriyari. The 
natives have made no observations on the subject. 

%rd January.— 1 returned to Vishnupur(^), near 
Tilautta, and observed that the water of the Son there 
is used for irrigation, so that the usual pretence of its 
killing every crop it touches(5) is a mere imagination. 

4^th January . — I returned to Saseram and observ- 
ed that the river in the ghat is now dry. 

{,!) The tract falls within the boundaries of the peculiar Govern- 
uiont Estate, known as the Banskati Mahal, the nature and history of 
which were so fully described in Mr. (now Sir) D. J. Macpherson's Tleport 
on the Government Estates. For a brief account, see Gazetteer, 1924, page 
127. Buchanan was perhaps not aware of the duty leviable on all bamboos 
and other timber products. 

(2) Named Barua Si, on the S. S. 

( 4 ) ? Bishunpura, four miles SSW. from Tilothu. 

( 5 ) This objection was raised some 60 years later, when the Son Canal 
system was under construction ; and the complaint is still heard that 
the deposit of fine sand must ultimately deteriorate the soil. 
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5th January . — I examined the Rosa (i) or monu- 
ment of Shere Shah situated on the west side of Sase- 
ram, in the midst of a fine tank. This extends 
(reckoning from the commencement of the steps for 
descending to the water) 1144 feet from east to west 
and 898 from north to south. The slope of the stair 
to the water is 38 feet in 5 or 6 monstrous misshapen 
steps, now in most parts totally broken, but enough 
remains to show that they have never been well cut or 
built, and they are out of all reach of convenient 
dimensions. Otherwise the work would have been very 
grand and beautiful. The earth taken out of the tank 
has as usual been thrown into large unseemly banks at 
the distance of 142 feet from the stair on the northern 
and southern sides, and of 113 on the eastern and 
western. These b.n uks have always been ugly, but had 
they been planted(2) they might have added much to the 
grandeur of the place,' and trees thrive very well on 
them . Further, had the area between the wall which 
lines their inside and the stairs descending to the 4 
sides been in proper keeping, wdth shady walks and 
appropriate buildings, the design would have been 
complete. Originally it may have been so, and 
I suspect that the only building in this area was once 
a square hall, covered by a dome, with 4 doors, which 
stands in the middle of the northern stair and leads to 
the bridge which conducted into the tomb. This hall is 
heavy and clumsy to the last degree. At present, not 
only this area but the unsightly banks by which it was 
surrounded have been deformed by numerous tombs of 
all shapes, sizes, kinds and materials, quite irregularly 
and in all stages of decay. There is also on the west 
end an Idgayi {^) which is whitewashed and still 
frequented by' the pious, and on the south side there is 
a ruinous Mosque, where however Nemaz is occasion- 
ally performed. Near this the area contains an abo- 

(1) llama (Ax'abicA^;^ ), a garden, and then a mausoleum. 

(2) It is evident from Peter Mundy’s drawing, made in Septem]>ei’, 
1632, that in former days the banks had been neatly kept and planted 
with trees. The natural effect of rain and weather during nearly two 
centuries had since then disfigured the banks. No one acquainted with the 
gi eat Muhammadan mausolea in Northern India can fail to have been 
struck by their “garden*' character. 

(S) Td-gah { ), a place where solemn feasts or festivals are 

held; used for prayer on particular occasions, especially on the two 
piincipal Td days (the and 
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minable village swarming with squalid Fakirs. 1 
believe that originally there was an entry into the 
area of the tank by each corner, but the principal en- 
trance seems to have been from the west, where there 
is a wide gap in the mound, shut up by a stone gate of 
plain workmanship but of considerable size, and not 
unsuitable for the entrance to a tomb. The banks 
have suffered considerably from various operations of 
the natives, not only in building upon them as before 
mentioned, but a great part of that towards the town 
has been carried away to construct tlie mud walls of 
houses, an operation still going forward. 

The bridge has fallen(i), a lucky circumstance for 
the tomb, which has long saved it from total ruin, as 
the entrance to the island in which the tomb stands is 
now difficult, and is performed on a raft of bamboos 
supported on large earthen pitchers(2); and this is only 
made when wanted by some person of curiosity. A 
Fakir pretends to have hei’editary charge, but he never 
visits it except when some gentleman constructs a float, 
and he then is an assiduous attendant and most impor- 
tunate beggar. The water is very dirty owing to all 
manner of men and beasts frequenting it to wash them- 
selves and clothes ; were it not for this I believe it 
would be very good and clean. As it is, it is much 
used, and I observed many Hindus performing their 
mummeries in it as quietly as if it had been dug by 
Rama or Krishna, and sipping contentedly the water 
that has soaked through so many Muhammedan 
graves. 

The island which contains the tomb is a square of 
about 244 feet, rising for some way with rude steps 
of stone to the foot of an elevated terrace, in the centre 
of which the tomb is placed. This area, which is 
surrounded by an embattled parapet 6 feet high, is also 
a square, the side of which is about 183 feet in length; 
but it is placed obliquely on the island, each corner of 
the upper area being about 38 feet from one side of 
the lower and only 16 from the other. I cannot assign 

(1) Peter Mundy’s drawing shows the bridge standing complete in 
1632. It had fallen, or been broken down, before William Hodges and 
the Danieils visited Sasaram. 

(21) i.e., on a gJiarnai ( , a pitcher, and , a boat). The 

gaps between the fragments of tlie old causeway have since been filled in, 
and a solid, if rough, way made across. 
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any reason for this circumstance, which very much 
spoils the symmetry of the whole work. I at one time 
thought that it might have been made in order to 
render the place of prayer to face Meka, but if the 
tank is placed east and west this could not have been 
the case; for by this obliquity the western side of the 
upper area, in place of being brought to the N of W.. 
is inclined towards the soutn(i), as will appear from 
the plan. 

The upper area in the centre of which the tomb 
stands is at present 30 feet above the level of the water, 
and the embattled parapet rises 6 feet higher, but then 
the steps from the bottom of the perpendicular wall 
reduce its height, so that, including the parapet, its 
height may be about 30 feet. On the E. N. and S. 
sides are simple small gates rising above the parapet, 
and having on each side a stair leading down to the 
water, besides the bridge which enters the northern 
gate. On the west side there is no gate, but there are 
stairs. 

At each of the 4 corners of the area is a clumsy 
octagonal building surmounted by a dome, with a door 
in each face in form of a gothic arch. The cornice 
above is sloping as usual. These buildings from out- 
side to outside in extreme dimensions are 24| feet in 
diameter. Within they form airy and neat apart- 
ments, but their floors have been dug in search of 
treasure. In each side of the parapet are besides 2 
doors near the corner buildings, from whence project 
an equal number of balconies, covered as usual by 
small domes supported by 4 pillars. 

I now proceed to the Rosa or Monument itself, 
which at the base is an octagon of 54 feet each side. 
The sills of the doors are about 28 inches from the 
surface of the area, and the space below them is orna- 
mented by a carved moulding. 

The whole height of this 1st stage of the building 
is about 35f feet, of which 1^ foot is the basement 
under the doors and 6§ feet are a very clumsy balus- 
trade : under this is a sloping cornice as usual. In 

(1) But Mecca is slightly south of west . from Basaram ! Though tluj 
obliquity may have been exaggerated, the reason conjectured by Buchanan 
probably the correct one, in spite of views to the contrary. But see the 
article by James Burgess in the B, A, ^., 1906, page 454f. 
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each face are three gothic arches 12 feet wide, with 
buttresses on each side of the central arch 5 feet 
2 inches wide. The thickness of the wall is 6 
feet. The arcade runs round the w-hole building, and 
is 10 feet wude. The roof of each side is supported 
by 4 gothic arches w-hich support 3 hemispherical 
alcove roofs, 10 feet in diameter. Rings in their 
centre show that each had in its centre a chain for 
suspending a lamp. The inner wall of each side of the 
interior on the outer side towards the area is 
divided by 8 gothic arches, in the central one of w^hich 
on 7 sides is a door 7 feet 1-| inch wide, and in the two 
lateral ones are tw-o shallow niches. On the 8th or 
■western side are three niches and no door, the place 
for prayer being in room of a door. This inner wall 
is an octagon of 41|- feet a side, and is 15 feet thick. 
Within is a great octagonal hall covered by a dome, 
and each side is 28 feet 7 inches in length."^ It has 7 
doors on 7 of the sides and in the 8th a niche for 
prayer, a good deal carved and covered wnth pious sen- 
tences, in the centre being the name of God, Allah, 
which stands alone in many of the niches of the build- 
ing. This great hall ascends very plain with 8 sides 
for about 27 feet, when it has a small rude cornice, 
above which are 16 very rude windows 6^ feet high and 
4 feet wide and shut with fret work in stone which 
reduces considerably their dimensions. They are not 
arched, but their lintels supported by very rude 
brackets. The doors are supported in the same 
manner, but their brackets are neatly carved. There is 
one window on each side and one in each angle, which 
forms the upper part into 16 sides, and immediately 
above the v;indowrs it is subdivided by very rude 
mouldings into 82 sides, in each of which is a small 
rude niche. The part of the wall where it is 16 sided 
is about 25 feet high, and where it is 32 sided is about 
11, giving in all 63 feet high to the spring of the dome 
which is about a hemisphere. From its centre hangs 
the fragment of a chain, ■which probably served to sus- 
pend a lamp or lustre. The grave of Shere Shah is in 
the centre of the hall, with a small pillar about 3 feet 
higli at his head and his right towards the place for 
prayer. The grave is raised about 6 inches above the 
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floor, and like it consists of plaster. At his feet are 
two rows of graves said to belong to his favourite 
officers. This tomb is sufficiently lighted and ventilat- 
ed from the windows and doors, and its heaviness in 
such a building does not displease, but the attempts at 
ornament are in the very worst taste and rudely 
executed. Had it been perfectly plain it would have 
had a better effect. A few simple but neat cornices 
with well formed doors and windows and good masonry 
would have given it a very grand and solemn appear- 
ance, but here as usual in native masonry the workman- 
ship is very rude. The stones are not placed in regular 
rows, one being thick, another thin, while a third is 
cut like a dovetail to fill up the inequality left by the 
two former. Some again are laid on their sides, others 
placed upright, so that even in the simple disposition 
of the stones no attention is paid to symmetry, which 
produces not only a very bad effect but tends to weaken 
the building. The tomb within consists of one hall the 
whole height of the building, but on the outside is 
divided into three stages, the first of which I have 
already described. I now proceed to describe the 
others. From the side of one of the doors leading into 
the great hall of the tomb a stair ascends through the 
thickness of the wall to one of the windows. This 
stair is about S-J feet wide, and the steps are of rough 
stones about 12 inches wide and as high, but some 
more, some less. Through the window you pass out to 
a terrace above the colonnade and fenced in by the 
balustrade. This terrace is 15 feet wide, and at each 
corner is an open cupola supported by 6 pentagonal 
rude pillars. The floors of these cupolas being about 
18 inches above the level of the terrace interrupt the 
walk round, which would otherwise be very fine, 
although the balustrade is vastly too high (6| feet), 
but views of the country may be had through it. The 
building above this terrace continues on the outside an 
octagon of 41 feet a side, although within it has 16 
sides. It terminates in a very small cornice surmount- 
ed by a low parapet, very clumsy. Two stairs equally 
steep and a foot narrower than That below lead up in 
the thickness of the wall, and each turns out to a 
small door covered by 4 pillars and a dome adjacent to 
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a cupola, which disfigures the building as destroying 
the symmetry of the whole. Why these doors were not 
made to open into one of the cupolas I cannot say. 
These stairs conduct into a terrace forming the third 
story of- the building and placed on the thickness 
of the inner wall, the dome above of course occupying 
only the thickness of one stone The terrace, 
including the parapet, is 9 feet 10 inches vfide. The 
building within the terrace rises for 11 feet with 
16 sides, although on the inside of the tomb it 
has there 32. It i§ quite plain and covered by 
a hemispherical dome, on the centre of which is 
a small cupola supported by 4 pillars. On the 
terrace opposite to those below are 3 cupolas also 
supported by 6 pillars. On the whole the outside 
is still more defective than the inner. An attempt 
at more ornament with an equal heaviness of design 
and rudenesii of execution have rendered its defects 
more glaring, while the simplicity of the interior is 
not ill suited for the purpose of the building. To 
crown the bad taste(i) of the whole the entablatures, 
balustrades and parapets of the whole have been 
painted with the most gaudy and glaring colours laid 
on plaster like a kind of enainel, and covered with tin- 
sel flowers. Time has indeed removed most part of the 
paint, and has so far favoured the appearance of the 
ruin(2); for the building may now be considered as 
such, and has just arrived at the stage when its decay 
will be rapid. It has hitherto suffered little dilapida- 
tion and the inner wall and arch are perfectly entire, 
but fig trees have taken root on all the exterior parts, 
and have already overthrov^n several of the smaller 
buildings. There is no doubt that Shere Shah left an 
endowment for its support, but the Mogols, who very 

(1) The reader will probably feel surprised at the iiuineroiis oxjiressioiis 
of Buchanan’s dissatisfaction with the architecture and details of con- 
struction of this magnificent mausoleum, so greatly admired by most 
travellers. Compare his eulogy of Makhdum Shah Daulat’s onaghara at 
Maner. 

{^ This expression is even more difficult to understand, as we have 
a view of the mausoleum drawn 10 or 12 years later by Captain B... Ellioti , 
showing that it was still apparently complete, with the exception of the 
little cupola on the summit. We have also William DanieiVs excellent 
view, taken only some twenty years before Buchanan’s visit, which 
shows the mausoleum complete in all details. In fact up till 1882, when 
€rovernment undertook the duty of restoration, the only portion of the 
central mass that had disappeared was the cupola that, supported on four 
pillars, had crowned the summit. See in this connexion Appendix E. 
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strangely affected to despise him as an usurper, had the 
meanness to resume this, and the place has been totally 
neglected ever since their authority was established. 

January . — I went to visit some of the other 
monuments, and first that of Selim0, the son of Shere 
Shah, which is situated about half a mile west and 
north from that of his father. It has never been 
finished, as his reign was short and his son governed 
only a few months before the successful irruption of 
the Mogols. It had evidently been begun during his 
life, the few months which his family afterwards re- 
tained power having been unequal to carry the work so 
far. It seems to have been intended to be nearly on 
the same plan with that of his father, consisting of a 
tank and island with a bridge and a great tomb to be 
covered with a dome and surrounded by an octagonal 
arcade with three arched doors in each face. The 
building has only been erected from 10 to 15 feet high. 
Some of the arches of the arcade have been turned, 
others not. I observed the following alterations in the 
plan, some of them evidently improvements. The 
banks thrown out in digging the tank have been remov- 
ed to a greater distance and have been sloped gradually 
towards the stair, although very abrupt towards the 
country. The view from within is not therefore so 
dismal. The bridge is entire, and is from the southern 
side of the tank in place of the north. It has 11 small 
passages for the water, which are not arched but cover- 
ed by long stone beams laid from buttress to buttress. 
Small balconies on each side project from each side of 
the road between these openings, and would have been 
covered with cupolas. The island, in place of the 
obliquity of the structure with which that of Shere 
Shah has been deformed, is perfectly regular, and each 
side rises with a stair its whole length about 8 or 10 
feet above the water. At each corner an octagonal 
projection like a bastion is connected with the island 
% a narrow neck of some length, and on these no doubt 
4 octagonal buildings, as in the tomb of Shere Shah, 
would have been erected. The island from this height 
of 8 or 10 feet at each side rises gradually towards the 
great building, which as showing this from top to 

(1) Islam Sliak is the correct title. Jlis name was Jalal Kitan, the 
younger son of Sher Shah, who was selected by his nobles to succeed Ha 
lather on the latter’s death at 
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bottom must have had a good effect. The building 
would have been nearly of the same size, but at each 
corner would have had a minaret (^) which would 
probably have superseded the miserable cupola on the 
second story, and have had a very fine effect. The 
niche for prayer is not so much ornamented as in the 
tomb of Shere Shah, nor does it contain any writing, 
but the name of God alone is carved on many parts of 
the building without. 

The grave which occupies the centre of the build- 
ing is undoubtedly that of Selim, who would naturally 
be deposited there until the building could be finished. 
On his left is a grave of the same size, probably that of 
his unfortunate son Adil, and at their feet are 5 
smaller and of unequal sizes, such as may be supposed 
suited for children. These 7 are surrounded by a wall 
about 7 feet high enclosing a small square area, and 
built rudely of small stones and clay. It is probable 
that on the destruction of the family the murdered 
children have been deposited by some servant 
near their parents, and a wall built round to exclude 
wild beasts. The stair all round the tank has been 
completed, and at the south-western corner of the 
island some way from it is a small cupola erected on 
a circular base projecting from the water. This is 
quite an irregularity in the structure, nor do I know 
what purpose it could have served. Part of the tank 
has become dry, but the water would be very good were 
it not used by all the washermen of the town. 

South some way from the monument of Shere Shah 
another on a similar plan has been commenced, but 
carried on a very little way. A good deal of earth 
has been taken out and thrown into a bank as usxial, 
and the stair for a descent to the water has been con- 
structed, but the island in the centre remains unaltered 
nor has any building been commenced. It is usually 
said to be the Mokbara or Rosa of Runadost(2), brother 
of Shere Shah, but the people are very ignorant of the 
genealogy of this family and of history, and it is more 
probable that it was intended for Adil Shah, the eldest 
son and successor of Selim, and may have been com- 
menced even before the death of this latter prince as a 

(1) Apparentiy a mere conjecture^ for which I cannot trace any evidence, 

(2) Maqhara means a buriai-piace, and so tomb. Bnt I do not find 
ibis name in the list of Hasan Khan’s sons given in the Mahh%an-i-afaghana. 
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monument for his heir apparent ; for it is said that 
Selim died at Selimpur 0 near this, on his way from 
Dilli to his native place. He had left his son Adil 
Shah at Dilli and had with him two younger sons. On 
finding his death approach he placed the young princes 
under charge of their mother’s brother, giving him 
command of the forces then present, and directing him 
to give Bengal to one prince and Behar to the other, 
while Adil Shah should retain the western provinces. 
During the funeral the young princes disappeared 
and it is usually supported that they were murdered 
and buried in his tent by their unnatural uncle, who 
immediately assumed the royal titles and commenced 
a civil war with his nephew Adil. Humayun, who 
during the vigorous government of Shere and Selim 
had feen skulking on the frontiers, immediately 
proceeded east, and owing to the dissensions of the 
Patans had little difficulty in wresting from them the 
western provinces. Under pretence of usurpation he 
put the whole family of Shere Shah to death. 

7th January . — I visited the tomb of Huseyn 
Khan0, the father of Shere Shall, which stands in the 
middle of the town surrounded by a high wall of hewn 
stone, with gates in the eastern, northern and southern 
sides, and an octagonal building covered as usual by 
a dome at each corner. On the west side of the area is 
a small plain mosque built also of hewn stone. The 
tomb itself resembles that of his son, but is not so 
large, and consists of a large octagonal hall covered by 
a dome and surrounded by an arcade with three gothic 
arches in each of its faces. It has only 7 doors, and 
no windows. The whole of the arcade outside and in, 
although built of hewn stone, would appear to have 
been covered with plaster very minutely ornamented 
and containing a vast extent of pious sentences. The 
roof of the arcade, as in the other, supported by three 
domes on each side, but these rise above the level of the 
terrace on the top of the 1st story, which has no 
cupolas at the corners but is surrounded by a balus- 
trade. Both this and the cornice under it have been 


(1) There is no town called Salirapnr anywhere near Sasaram. Islam 
Shah, moreover, died at Gwalior in 1553. 
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gaudily painted. On the terrace above the second 
story there are, as in the tomb of his son, 8 cupolas. 
The dome springs immediately from this terrace, with- 
out the third stage that is under it in the tomb of his 
son. The summit is crowned by an ornament of 
various mouldings, and not by a cupola. It is difficult 
to say whether the small domes or the cupolas which 
surmount the first stage in the tw'o buildings have the 
worst effect Q-). I am pursuaded that had their places 
been superseded by a minaret at each corner, as seems 
to have been intended at the tomb of Selim, the effect 
would have been very grand and striking. In examin- 
ing this building I was filled with disgust and shame. 
The Tahsildar of the Collector, a Muhammedan, had 
built his house adjacent to the mosque, kept that clean, 
and employed a person to perform worship; while the 
tomb, although neglected and allowed to fall a prey 
to the wild figs, suffered no disgrace, all intruders 
being excluded by the wall. On the arrival of General 
Wood’s(2) detachment the place was seized on for form- 
ing a military depot, and had this been confined to the 
tomb which was abundantly large and had it been done 
with decency there would" have been little reason for 
complaint. The insult offered to the dead might have 
been compensated by eradicating the trees, by putting 
in wooden doors and other essential repairs performed 
in a becoming manner ; but the mosque, where worship 
is still performed, has been filled with grain, and the 
whole area defiled by the bullocks coming and going 
with loads, while the tumult of porters, carriers and 
weighers and clerks resounds through the whole sacred 
place. The tomb has been made a receptable for fire- 
wood, pots and such like worthless articles, to secure 
which the doors of the hall have been built up with 
mud, and the doors of one side of the arcade have been 
filled up in the same manner to form accommodation 
for the keepers. Nor has one single fig tree been des- 
troyed nor the slightest repair given. The area within 
the wall afforded room enough for any temporary 
buildings necessary for this purpose. 

(.1) Yet the tomb of *Isa Kl-an^noar Hnmayun^s mausoleum at Ddhi, 
which is a counterpart of this, is justly admired! 

(2) Afterwards Lieutenant-General Sir George Wood,, k.c.b, 
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From thence I went about a mile south to see a 
tomb said to be that of Alai Khan(^), the person who 
superintended the building sacred to Shere Shah, and 
considered by the natives as a masterpiece of art and 
taste, but in my opinion it has little pretension to 
either, the masonry being rude as usual and the design 
ungraceful. A square area, in which the body of the 
Daroga and that of some other person have been depo- 
sited under two gravestones neatly enough carved, is 
surrounded by a wall of hewn stone, with some few 
ornaments and in general about 12 feet high. The 
area is of considerable size, and at each corner within 
has had a small dark low apartment, with neither light 
nor air but by one small plain door. Three of these 
chambers have been surmounted by cupolas of 4 sides 
surmounted by very clumsy domes. The fourth at 
the north-western corner has had a second story, with 
three wretched pigeon holes through which a man can 
scarcely creep, but its north face has been ornamented 
with a gallery, and a stair leads up to its roof from 
the east, which adds to the deformity occasioned by 
this want of regularity. On three of the sides are 
Those to the north and south are very plain, 
from the east rises higher than the rest of the 
wall, and has on its top two small cupolas, while a 
stair leads up from each side on the thickness of the 
wall. The west side of the area is the highest and most 
ornamented, but owing to the small chamber at its 
north end has a less elegant appearance than the east, 
which is regular. It contains a niche for prayer in 
place of a door, but is in other respects on the same 
plan with the east end. On each side of the wall with- 
in the area are 4 stairs about 18 inches wide and very 
steep, taken from the thickness of the wall, as in the 

f lan (2), The grave stones have been displaced, pro- 
ably in search of treasure. This tomb has a very bad 
character, and the mere mention of it is considered as 
a full excuse for a vixen of character to open the 
sluices of her eloquence upon any unfortunate person 
who should ask where it stands. It is alleged that 
formerly, although ill fitted for the purpose, it was the 

(2) TMs plan was not reprpduce^ in Martin'^ /, 


gates. 

That 
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scene of a great deal of intrigue, and no woman of 
decent character is supposed to know where such a 
place is situated. 

%th January— 1 went to visit the Khunds on the 
Kudra river. I went first about two miles along the 
Tilautta road, when turning to the south I crossed tlie 
river which contains some clear water and a very small 
stream in a deep, sandy channel. The stream at 
Saseram is rather larger, and were it not filled with all 
manner of impurities would be fine water. Imme- 
diately above this I ascended the hill by the easiest of 
the passages that I have seen in the whole range, and 
which is nowhere very steep, although the rock is 
almost everywhere nalced. About the middle of the 
ascent this passage, called Kliutaghat{^-), was fortified 
in the time of Shere Shah by a wall of hewn stone, in 
order to secure this easiest(2) passage to Shere ghur. 
The wall would have been of little use against regular 
infantry, but of these there were none in the armies 
of Hindustan. Indeed infantry could scramble up in 
a thousand places in these hills, and, having formed 
a lodgment to defend the workmen below, a road for 
artillery might be easily constructed in many places. 

The lowest and greatest of the Khunds called 
Dhuya(3), from the smoke or mist that rises from it 
when there is water in the torrent, is about a mile from 
Khuta ghat and as much from the passage by which we 
went from Saseram to Tilautta. This mile is a narrow 
glen or gap, with perpendicular rocks on each side, 
perhaps 100 feet high, which terminate at the pool 
(Khund) where the water rushes over the precipice. 
The pilgrims might find an easy passage along the 
bottom of this glen, but that is not the object; the 
trouble of ascending Khuta ghat is vastly^ preferable. 
The river is at present quite dry, except in the pools 
where there is a good deal of stagnant water ; but when 

(1) ? Kota ghat. 

(2) It can hardly be called the “easiest** passage to Shergarh, but 
Slier Khan probably intended to avail himself of it in case of threatened 
attack from the plain country to the north. 

(3) “The pool of smoke*’, { ). Thomas Daniel! painted 

a view of this waterfall, reproduced as Plate XI of the Fourth Series of 
“Views in Hindostan”, probably in the autumn of 1789j when the nw 
was full of water* 
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filled the view of the cascade must be very fine, as from 
a rock on the west side you will have a full view of it 
from top to bottom, and after heavy rains it is said to 
Be tremendous. On the whole however the scenery 
here is vastly inferior to that of the recesses in the east 
side of the hills. About J of a mile above this pool 
is Sitakund, where the river falls over a wide shelving 
rock perhaps 15 or 20 feet high upon a channel of one 
solid piece. At most times the quantity of water is 
said during the fair to be in such moderate quantity 
that the pilgrims can wade in the channel and wash in 
the little streams which fall broken over the rock, for 
this is of great length. Accordingly this seems to be 
the most favourite resort, and many platforms rudely 
built of stone have been constructed as stalls for the 
hucksters who attend. About a quarter of a mile still 
higher up, on a rocky height above the river is a small 
rude square building covered by a dome. It contains 
no image, but a heap of mud is placed against the far- 
ther wall. The people with me said it belongs to the 
Nanaks(i), who are the most numerous of the pilgrims. 
Under the rock on which this stands is the third pool 
called — (2) Khund. The fall into this is not consider- 
able, but there is a good deal of water in different cavi- 
ties of the rock. Seeing the flag of a saint at a little 
distance, I sent to find out the man who ventures to 
reside in this place, at least 4 miles from any house, 
and very little frequented. It is indeed on the path 
that leads to two bathans(^), where cattle remain all 
the year, and to a hill village; but there is no house 
nearer, and the place abounds with tigers, of whom 
[.s?a] I saw the tracks. The hermit was absent, but 
under a rock and sheltered by some bushes was his 
abode, with a few pots, a fire and some cocoanut shells. 
He had no hut. On ray way down I met the wretched 
animal, an elderly Hindu, who was returning from his 
usual morning round of begging. Any interruption 
to this from sickness or the increasing infirmities of 
old age must put his life in still greater danger than 
what arises from wild beasts ; and of both the man 

(1) Should read Naiiakshahis,. t,e.j Sikhs. There is still a considerable 
community of Sikhs at Sasaram, mostly Agraharis, 

(2i) Blank in the manuscript. Kone of these hundi are marked on 

(s) A hathan is a cattle shedj or cattle fold. 
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must be fully aware, and nothing but a mistaken 
notion of religion could induce a person to run such 
risks. It is true that he may establish a reputation 
that may raise him to the adoration of the stupid mul- 
titude, but this is very precarious, and his destruction 
is the more probable event ; nor copld it be i-egretted 
as he is a mere useless load on society. 

The rock on the hill is quite similar to that on 
other parts, white, grey, reddish and mixed. That on 
the sides of the river above Dhuya khund is uncom- 
monly white, but in the channel in many parts it has 
assumed a ferruginous appearance and seems to have 
been changed in part into an oxide of iron and [been] 
penetrated by that substance. 

10th January . — Saseram is a large country town, 
not much short of a mile each way a,nd closely built. 
Many of the houses, partly of brick and partly of 
stone, have tiled roofs. Some of the streets are 
tolerably wide and exceedingly rudely paved with 
stone. Some people keep their houses and the streets 
opposite tolerably clean, but this is of little avail as 
seldom more than 2 or 8 such persons live adjacent to 
each other, and their neighbours are involved in every 
species of nastiness. Most of the streets are as usiial 
narrow crooked lanes. The fort(i) has never been com- 
pleted and perhaps never was intended to be so : it is 
an oblong parallelogram with a round bastion at each 
corner; no ditch. The west gate, very large, in a 
building wdth a good many windows, but quite ruinous. 
It was probably intended for servants. The Rong 
Mahal (2), or Abode of delight, is a handsome building 
in the native style. The centre has 3 stories at one 
end and 4 on the other ; otherwise it is quite regular. 
A very large alcove in front with 2 balconies on each 
side and the end of a colonnade above these. The 
colonnade runs along the end of the building. There 
has been a colonnade also on the ground at each side 
leading to two wings, both ruinous, but some part of 

(1) Since Buchanan’s time this **fort” has disappeared; but see next 
■note. 

(2) From the description given here . and from the sketch which is 
among Buchanan’s manuscripts the building which he calls the Rang 
Mahal is clearly the ruined Building still locally known as the Qila* 
{literally '‘fort”) in the middle of the town, near the Thana. For further 
details, see Appendix D. 
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the southern remains and serves for a Thanah. The 
Jummadar has occupied an apartment or two in the 
central building, and in the remainder all sorts of 
vagrants, fakirs, etc., nestle amidst filth and misery. 

11th January.— 1 went rather more than 11 miles 
through a level country to Alempur (i). It is rather “f 

bare, there being no more mango trees than what are 
useful, and after leaving the palmira groves of Sasa- i 

ram there are no others. The villages are bare as in 
Behar, and raised very high from the accumulation of 
mud walls. There would appear to have been mud 
gurhies(2) in many of them. I went for about 1-| mile 
along the Banar as road (3), crowded with pilgrims re- 
turning from Gaya. I then turned to the south, and 
about half a mile on crossed the Kudra, which was 
quite dry owing perhaps to its having been dammed 
above for irrigation. About a mile farther on j 

I crossed another narrow channel(^) in clay which .4 

contained a little water, and was called the Durgauti ; 
rather less than two miles farther I crossed a similar 
channel(4) said to be the same. Eather less than a 
mile from Alempur I crossed another similar channel 
called the Udrahi(4). I had there on my right at a 
mile or two distance a small hummock. The torrents 
above mentioned I am told at the village have no 
names, and are mere channels from the hills or 
Ahars(6). 

12fh January . — I went not quite 8 miles to 
Kurma(®). The country much as yesterday, two of the 
villages among the most comfortable that I have seen 
in India. 

* 'Alampur. • 

(2) t.e., garlii (a diminutive form from ), a small fort. 

(8) The old pilgrim route (that is before the construction of the 
present Grand Trunk Boad or of its predecessor the New Military Road) 
from Prayag and Kasi to Gaya, Deoghar-Baidyanath and Puri, etc , 
appears to have passed slightly to the south of the line of the Grand 
Trunk Boad between Benares and Sasaram. From near the latter 
town it again diverged from the Grand Trunk Boad route, taking a more 
difb^ct line to Gaya, crossing the Son. either opposite Gothauli or near 
Baudnagar, and then going through Goh, Bonch and Pali to Gaya. From 
Gaya it went direct to near Wazirganj, and thence by a route lying 
south of the present metalled road to Nawada, through Bareo, Govindpur 
and Kliaragdiha, Buchanan again, crossed this old route near Jamuawan 
(see below, page 131). 

(4) All three streams are shown on the S. S,, but not named. 

(5) An ahar is an irrigation reservoir, see above page 83, Note (3). 

(6) Kama ^near Malahipur)^ 
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ISth January . — I went to see Sheregurh 0 : 
I proceeded about 3 miles to the foot of the hill, 
having passed a very deep channel worn in a clay 
soil in -a great depth by a torrent(2) which comes 
from the recess which bounds Shergurh on the 
east and destroys much ground. The ascent on 
the north face of the hill, although apparently less 
considerable both in abruptness and elevation than 
in most part of these hills, is still very difficult, 
but a stair has been constructed the whole way with 
some skill, forming short flights from one corner 
of a zigzag to another. When entire the ascent 
was probably easy as the steps would appear to have 
been seldom more than 9 inches high, but the greater 
part has been broken, although in some parts it would 
appear to have been a grand work being at least 20 feet 
wide, yet great rudeness is displayed. The stones 
have not been regularly squared, the landing places 
from one flight to another nave often been exceedingly 
awkward, and the breadth has been quite irregular 
according to the nature of the ground. The steps 
besides their roughness, although better than in most 
native stairs, have been in general too wide and deep. 
They never exceed a foot but generally are above 9 
inches high, but in general they are above 18 inches 
wide ; this with their total irregularity both in height 
and width must always have rendered the ascent 
exceedingly avd?ward. The stair in many parts is com- 
pletely commanded by the works, so that while these 
remained entire no person could pass up without being 
completely exposed to a destructive fire. It terminates 
at a gate behind the gorge of a strong half moon pro- 
jecting from the works, and very lofty. The area of 
the half moon, which is very large, is formed into 
a casern0, the roof of which is supported by numerous 
pillars supporting beams and flags of stone on which is 
a terrace surrounded by battlements and ornamented 
with 8 gumjis (^) projecting beyond the wall. There 

(2)) Marked, but not named, on the S, S. 

(8) *‘One of a series of small (temporary) buildings between the 
ramparts and houses of a fortified town for the accommodation of troops 5 
also a barrack” (Murray). 

( 4 ) Small towers [see above, page 60, Note (2)]. For another account of 
the fortress written twenty years later, see Appendix F. See also 
Pr. T. Bioeb^s note at pp. 23-24, A. B, Ben, Cir.^ 1901-2, 
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are loopliolos to fire from the casern as well as from the 
battJenicnts, but the whole defences are unsuitable for 
eariiinii, the roof of the casern is not strong enough to 
support the weight and shock of heavy artillery, nor 
are any embrasures fit for cannon to be seen in the 
place. Fi-om this work a strong wall with battlements 
surrounds the whole declivity of the hill, following all 
its windings, and is supposed to be about 2-| coses 
round. At its angles and where the ascent is most 
easy it is strengthened by round bastions or bulwarks, 
and against every thing but cannon is very strong. 
The most remarkable of these that I saw, besides the 
half moon, were at the east and west ends of the 
northern face and between the last mentioned angle 
and the northern gate. The space within is exceedingly 
rugged. The most even part extends along the east 
face to a hill which runs between two recesses, one 
from the north and one from the west, that reduce the 
level to a narrow neck, and from each of which there 
has been a gate. It would appear that between the 
eastern of these gates and the northern gate there has 
been a large bazar, the ruins of many stone hixts still 
remaining. From the eastern gate the works proceed 
round the hill above mentioned, and ought to be there 
the strongest as they are not defended by any great 
descent, but I could not afford time to visit them. The 
castle which occupied part of the west side of the fort 
overhanging the Durgauti makes a very conspicuous 
figure from the eastern gate and from a terrace that 
conducts along the bottom of the hill in the southern 
part of the fort. It stands on a high ridge, and put 
me in mind of the noble castle of Durham, although 
except in respect to its situation and size it cannot be 
in any degree compared with that grand monument of 
spiritual pride. Its exterior show is by far the best, 
and although it has all the massy grandeur of immense 
bulwarks and numerous battlements, it wants the relief 
of lofty towers ; every thing in its external appearance 
is heavy, and in its internal structure rude. The 
approach to it from the north is by a long and wide but 
rude stair leading to a gate, within which on each side 
is a neat colonnade of considerable size and situated on 
the summit of the ridge where it is lowest and narrow- 
est. Each colonnade is supported by a double row of 
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columns. Turning sharp to the right from the colon- 
nade on that side of the gate, you ascend another very 
long rude stair along the ridge until you come to a rock 
about 10 feet high, through which a passage has been 
cut to the outer gate of the castle. On passing this 
you enter into a square parade having in front a large 
bulwark, the interior of which I had no leisure to ex- 
amine. This parade is exceedingly rough and broken, 
except at the right side where there is a smooth terrace 
covered with plaster, and in this two apertures with 
steps leading down to two subterraneous apartments. 
The one is a Bauii, or Vv'ell(^), entirely arched above, 
and consists of an octagon perhaps 12 feet each side, 
with a window in each side, and surrounded by a 
gallery 8 or 9 feet wide. The water is good but does 
not overflow, and what number of people it would 
supply I do not know. The other stair leads into a 
dark apartment which I did not examine. From the 
outer gate, leaving this terrace on the right, you pass 
by an irregular uneven passage 736 feet long to the 
gate of the Rung Mehal or abode of pleasure. On the 
right are several small narrow buildings, the roofs 
serving as defences or cavaliers(2) and the interior for 
lodging. They have had no air nor light but from, one 
small door each towards the passage. On the left are 
several very irregular massy and lofty bulwarks com- 
manding the passage and without any communication 
with it, on which account I could not examine their 
interior, but they probably contained accommodation 
for the garrison. At the end of this passage is a very 
high, plain wall enclosing the Rung Mahal or women’s 
apartment. The gate, to which there has been a stair, 
has fallen, but many of the stones are ornamented in 
a neater style than usual. This leads into an area ex- 
tending from E S E. to W N W. 212 feet and in the 
opposite direction 132 feet, and surrounded by cham- 
bers 20 feet wide. In each of the longer sides are 
three apartments, and in each of the shorter, two. 

(1) A baoU (probably a dimiimtive formed from a corruption of the 
Sanskrit vapif a pond) is more than a mere well, as it must be constructed 
of solid masonry and should contain chambers below, around the periphery 
of the well, where persons could retire to enjoy the coolth when the heat 
above ground was excessive. 

(S) Another term of fortification. ‘*A work generally raised within the 

body of the place, ten or twelve feet higher than the rest of the works 

to command all the adjacent works and country round** (Stocqueier). 
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Eack apartment consists of an hall supported by two 
rows of pillars, and open towards the area, with some 
dark closets towards each end, especially in the 8 
apartments next the corners. The stairs leading up 
to the terrace on the roof are more rude than usual', but 
the views from the terrace are most grand. They 
coinpletely command the hills and rugged glens in the 
vicinity and also the rich Gangetic plain as far as the 
eye can see. In clear weather 1 have no doubt that the 
snowy mountains will be visible(i). When I looked 
down on a flock of buffaloes in the Durgauti, the eleva- 
tion is so great that I at first took it for a number of 
water birds swimming. The area forms the roof of a 
number of apartments which have no light or air 
except through some small apertures in the terrace. 
The passages into some have feen filled up, Wt I des- 
cended into two of them by wretched stairs. One 
consisted of a square chamber surrounded by a gallery, 
the floor of which is 3 or 4 feet higher than that of the 
roof. > In one side the room communicates with the 
gallery by a door and two windows, in each of the 
other sides by three windows. There are several 
small ventilators in the roof of the gallery. The air 
is very good. The other subterraneous apartment w’as 
extended 58 feet from the stair and was 36 feet wide, 
being divided by two rows of four pillars and cori-es- 
ponding pilasters into 15 compartments, each having 
an arched hemispherical roof. To the left of the stair 
was a narrow gallery looking into the apartment by 
some small windows. The plaster on both these 
apartments was very fresh and entire. These apart- 
ments under the terrace seem to have been iruonded avS 
a retreat in the heats of spring. In the centre of the 
area is a cavity, open above, which has probably been 
filled with water (2), and some neatly ornamented 
pillars round it would seem to show that it has been 
surrounded by a colonnade. Beyond this area is a 
smaller one also surrounded by chambers which have 

f robably served as the accommodation for tlie female 
omestics. On the whole, this is vastly inferior to the 
castle built by Man Singha in Eotas, but it seems to 

' (1) It is doubtful if the snows are visible from Shergarh, which 

fijherwill marks as 817 feet above 1. 

(5^) fhis , was a real baoU, - above. 
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have been intended for the capital 0 of India. It is 
said that a bazar extended all the way from the hill to 
Jehanabad along the banks of the Durgauti, and that 
this fort was merely intended as a place of safe retreat 
for the family of Shore Shah during his contest for 
empire, and for his treasures afterwards should its 
power have been established ; and this would in all pro- 
bability have been effected had not an early death cut 
off Selim(21 before his son had acquired sufficient 
vigoiir. Ii intended for the capital of the Gangetic 
provinces alone the choice was judicious, as the climate 
of the plain at a distance from the Ganges is much 
more healthy than its banks, and as the choice for the 
fortress is very judicious. It far exceeds (3) that of 
Eotas, the enormous circuit of w^hich no moderate 
garrison could secure from surprise, and the means of 
supplying a very numerous garrison with water and 
provisions in such situations is not obvious. To out 
off the supplies of a moderate garrison would be very 
di£B.cult, as a force to blockade it on the hills cQuld in 
all probability find no water, and the hills are so ex- 
tensive that they cannot be guarded at every point. 
A strong depot for treasure, records and arms is 
desirable to every government as a security not only 
against foreign invaders but popular commotion and 
reiaellion, and in India is peculiarly desirable owing to 

(pi) Tke Muliammadan histox'ies do not appear to make aoy suggestion 
to this effect. We know, moreover, that it was Sher Shah who selected 
Patna as the best site for the capital of Bihar proper {in preference to the 
town of Bihar, hitherto the capital) ; and that he had intended to shift 
the Bengal capital from G a, ur, which had become unsuitable and unhealthy 
owing to the shifting of the river, to Ag Mahal (the modern Baj Mahal), 
an idea that was later on given effect to by Man Singh. As headquarters 
in Upper Hindustan he chose the old historic site of Indraprastha, to the 
south of the present city of Delhi, and there built the Pnrana Qila, 
as the fortress of Sher Shah is called, Sher Shah was too far-seeing 
a strategist to think of making Shergarh the capital of India : the place 
was probably intended as a safe asylum for his family, and for the storage 
of treasure, in a crisis, and that too before his schemes of conquest 
embraced the whole of northern India. 

(2) Islam. Shah. His son Firuz Khan, then twelve years of age, 
according to Ni‘mat-uiiah (see Dorn, page 171) was murdered at Gwalior. 

(®; Rohtasgarh is a much more imposing site, projecting conspicuously 
from the main plateau, and towering, to a height exceeding that of 
Shergarh by nearly 700 feet, above the Son valley, from which it rises 
almost sheer in places : it is a noticeable feature in the landscape from 
25 to 30 miles away. Shergarh, on the other hand, stands at the side 
of a secluded recess where the Burgavati debouches from tlie plateau, 
and is scarcely distinguishable at a distance from the hills in the back- 
ground; in fact the nature of the site can hardly be detected by the 
naked eye at a distance of more than live miles* 
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the want of loyalty in the people; but there also the 
extreme barbarity of the people has always rendered 
princes anxious to have a stronghold for the protection 
of their v/oinen and children, that time might be given 
for the wrath of the barbarian to cool before the family 
of his fallen adversary came into Ms power, and that 
the fear of loosing the wealth they had with them 
might induce him to promise at least safety for their 
lives. The f amily of Shere Shah experienced no such 
indulgence from Humaiyun, although among the cruel 
desceiidants of the bloody Timur he has the character 
of a mild prince. He not only put Adil Shah his 
competitor to death, but it is here said issued orders 
that none of the family male or female should be 
sp.ared. The terrified women of course took refuge in 
Sheregurh, which could not defend them on the 
. general surrender of the country; not that the Mogols 
could take it by force, but the supply of provisions 
could not last long. On their surrender the whole are 
said to have been thrown down the precipice that 
overhangs the precipice (i), and the fort has ever since 
been totally abandoned, and is beheld with terror on 
account of this dreadful catastrophe. It was late 
before I could return to my tents. 

The stone on the hill of Sheregurh is exactly 
similar to that of Saseram. 

IJtth January . — I set out for Gupti Banaras (2), 
and there being no houses near I sent provisions to the 
Dumuhani (3), or two mouths, of the recess (Ko) of the 
Durgauti and Gupteswor. The distance I reckon 10 
or 11 miles, but we were about 4 hours in going to that 
distance owing to the badness of the road. In going 
to the south-west corner of Sheregurh I crossed two 
channels, one mentioned yesterday and _ another 
similar. This corner I reckon almost 4 miles from 
Karma. All near it beyond the second nullMi is a very 
j , strange, broken country(4) con sisting of little clay hills 

< ' , ^ ' (3-) Bi 2 cb.aiiaii trieans th© precipice that overhangs the Diirgavati river. 

A local legend apparently. ^ 

(2) Usually called Guptesvar, the . **hiddeii lord . -u m • 

- , . (3^ In the vernacular doniufthani^ (the place of the two inouths } is 

applied to the spot where two rivers bifurcate. 

(4) The ravine zone, found in most places along ilie talus ot the 
hills, Thelsecoiid nala referred to is the stream that issues from the gap 
_ -rt'' to tW east of Shergarh. • , 
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12 or 15 feet higli atid very steep. -Their sides quite 
parched but their summits crowned with trees and 
narrow passages winding between, as near Jogodispur 
but still more rugged. We had on our right here a fine 
recess beyond the Durgauti called Bitraband(i), 'which 
is cultivated, and still farther on a larger one named 
Dharikh(2), but the whole bottom is said to be filled 
•with these little clay hills and to be entirely useless. 
Having proceeded about 2^ miles through" the little 
hills we came to the Durgauti, a fine clear river with 
lai’ge shallow pools of water between which are small 
gentle streams. The level in which it runs here may be- 
half a mile \vide, exceedingly rich, smooth and covered 
with wheat w^hich requires no watering. The works 
of Sheregurh north from the castle look very formid- 
able. The castle makes no great figure, the enormity 
of the precipice on which it stands rendering the 
appearance of the buildings despicable. After 
passing it we had to the left the recess straitening the 
bounds of Sheregurh, and the valley of the Durgauti 
winds to the east, but to the Dumuhaiii of the 
Jumsot (5), which comes from the south, continues 
nearly of the same width, and the soil is equally rich 
but is neglected. This Dumuhani may be 1-| mile from 
the bottom of the precipice at the east end of the 
Pungmahal. From tlience we proceeded 2 or 3 miles 
east by a very bad road east along the Dxu-gauti which 
retains the same character, but its channel becomes iii 
most places entirely stones, and in very great floods it 
wmuld seem to rise very high. The valley is rather 
narrower, and the soil in most places is quite sterile 
sand or stones, although in others it is very rich, but 
in both is equally neglected. It everywhere contains 
trees among which are many Mohuyas, but the chief 
production is the small solid bamboo ('^). A few Sal 

(1) Bhitribandli. 

(vi) No doubt Dhary Kliofi, the south-western recess of the Karanichafc 
valley, is meant. The w^ord which Buchanan translates as “recess”, arnl 
spells “Ko” or “Kho”, is pronounced khoh in the local vernacular. The 
original meaning seems to have been “cave” or “den” : it is applied to 
a glen or narrow valley. 

(3) Marked Koel M. on the S. S. 

{-i) The “male bamboo”, Dendrocalamus strictn,^; Mahua 
Iafif<dia)i Sal {SJiorea robta^tn); Ktasum- {Schfeicltcra trijfn/a); 
the Nau.cha cordifolkt of Roxburgh is the Adina cordijoUd' of 
Hooker (the Karant tree, sacred to the Uraons) ; the Nauclaa 'parri folia of 
Roxburgh is SUpfu^yijne parvi folia, Kortln, generallv called Kadaw in 

6 „ 
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and Kusum trees with Naucleas cordifolia and 
parvifolia, Semicarpus, Nyctanthes, Embiica, etc. 
I found my tents pitched a little below the junction 
of the rivers in a very confined bad place. They 
should have been carried about a quarter of a mile 
farther at the very junction, where there is a great 
Bathan of buffaloes, which was deserted on our 
approach. I was met here by Rajah Siva Singha, 
an old man, chief of the Koresh Khairwars. 
He stayed all night and left people to conduct me to the 
cave of Banaras. The appearance of these winding 
glens is very grand. The hills are everywhere very 
abiaipt, and towards the summit in general perfectly 
perpendicular, especially in many little recesses 
through which in the rainy season torrents pour, while 
the slopes at the bottom are covered with woods. 
Channels of the Durgauti and of the other torrents 
have destroyed much of the level, but trees and bushes 
grow on most parts, although the mark of floods is 
often to be seen remaining on the trees 10 or 12 feet 
high, which show’s that the stream cannot be very 
strong otherwise the trees would be swept away. The 
view IS in many points more picturesque than any that 
I have seen, aild when the rivers are full must be very 
fine, the want of water being in its present state its 
principal defect; but the ruin that attends every pros- 
pect in a state of neglected nature is also a very great 
drawback. The whole is filled with rotten stems and 
sticks and with grass allowed to grow^ high and then to 
wither. Were the fertile parts cultivated or dressed, 
did it contain any habitations and were the trees cut 
■when approaching to decay, so that every thing might 
lia.ve a fresh appearance, I know no part that would 
have a finer effect. 

15^7i January . — I went to Gupti BanarasC) and 
returned. The Hurgauti where we stopt turns to the 

these hills. By Semicarpus, Buchanan no doubt- refers to the Seme carpus 
Anacardhim, Linn., the “Marking-imt tree"’ {hhda in the yernacular). 
Nyctanthes ArboT-tristis is the vernacular harsingar^ so common in the 
jangal^ where the strong, fragrant scent of the flowers, that open at night 
and drop off in the morning, is well known : the yellow tubes of the 
corollas produce an orange dye. By Embiica no doubt the Phyllanthus 
EvihViCQ., Liim., is meant, the d.vnl(i or aunra of the -vernacular, the 
fruit of which is the “Emblic Myrobolan’- of commerce, used for medicine 
and food, and for tanning and dyeing, 

(1) The site of the caves is not shown, on the S. S., but I have 
marked it on the Route Map. Guptesvar Khoh is the glen running north 
and south to the west of the caves,. 
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soutK, while we proceeded east up another glen called 
Gupteswor Edio for about two miles. The road exceed- 
ingly bad, crossing constantly the channel of the 
Gupteswor(i), which consists entirely of stones, from 
a wagon load downwards. Very little level land 
except the channel. Where it joins the Durgauti it 
is at present dry, but upwards to near the cave it con- 
tains many fine clear pools filled with fish, and between 
them more or less stream from little springs; but as the 
water is more or less absorbed by the channel the 
quantity in these streams varies. About two miles 
from our halting place we turned to the south along 
Guptes'wor Kho, but another glen called Kordarp) 
runs some way farther east, having in the fork the hill 
in which Gupti Banaras is. From the foih w’e ascend- 
ed the channel for about a mile, when we came to the 
place. The entrance is a little way up the hill facing 
the west in a great rock which consists of plates from 
two inches to one line in thickness, in general horizon- 
tal but often very curiously waved, and having entirely 
the appearance of the limestone of the eastern face of 
the hills; and some of the plates, especially the thinner 
ones, have a white crystallized structure, and some 
contain very distinct veins of white crystals. In fact 
it is exactly the same with the limestone of Akbarpur, 
having entirely the appearance of horiistone and often 
striking fire when struck hard wuth a large hammer. 
Its transition from the very similar hornstone of v^hich 
the low'er masses of these hills consists is rendered 
evident from several pieces still unchanged being 
found in the torrent below, which are perfect touch- 
stones, retaining entirely their silicious nature. 
I also found in the gravel a piece of rock crystal. The 
cave (3) is in general about 18 feet wide and 12 feet' 
high to the roof, but its sides and bottom are very un- 
equal; in some places there are steep ascents and 
[descents and in others the floor slopes much to one side. 


(1) Goptha N. 

(2) This is th& glen that Sherwill correctly calls Soogea (Sugiyn) .KhoH 
— ^tiie glen of the wild parrots Buchanan’s Kordar is evidently meant 
for Kadhar, which is the glen further to the west, down which the 
Durgavati flows. 

(3) Buchanan’s description of the interior of these caves is the onlv 
one apparently that has ever been published (Martin’s B, I, 524-526) 
with details ascertained by personal examination and measurement. The 
accounts given in the Statistical Account and Gazetteer have been condensed 
therefrom. The only plan of the caves i>ablished, so far as I know, is 
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while shelving rockg project in the way, so that the 
walking every whei’e in it is rather difificult. The 
first entrance extends straight east from the month for 
abont 380 feet, where it terminates in a low part called 
Patalganga (^), or the pit river, but there is no river. 
'At the end is a small hole into which no one has 
attempted to penetrate, although it may possibly com- 
municate with the farther parts of caves. About the 
middle of the first cave from the entrance a branch goes 
off to the south, and after running 87 feet rejoins the 
first gallery, but before it does so, sends off to the east 
a very narrow passage, through which the visitant 
must creep on his hands and knees. After passing 
through this 11 feet, you come to a similar gallery 370 
feet long which runs east and west, and about 140 feet 
from its west end is crossed nearly at right angles by 
another gallery. The south arm of this is about 240 
feet long and' contains the chief object of worship. 
The north arm is only 92 feet long and is narrower and 
lower than the other parts of the galleries, but termi- 
nates in an apartment called Tulsichura(2) which is 92 
feet long and in the middle both wide and lofty. At 
the ends of these galleries also are narrow passages 
w?hich probably communicate with other galleries and 
a])artm(mts, but these have not been explored. The 
air in these caves is by no means liot. The thermometer 
stood at Patalganga at 76®, while in the open air it 
was at 78". Neither was it in any degree offensive, 
notwithstanding the toi’ches which we carried with 
us and that for the first 200 feet from the entrance it 
nestles innumerable bats. These indeed do not go 
fa.rther in, but there must bo strong currents of air "to 


tliiit given l>y W. R. Sliorwill as an inset to bis Geological Map of the 
Routherii Portion of Zillah Biiababad’' {1846). In order to draw Ibis plan 
Siterwill probably devoted even more time to an examination of ilto 
interior. Hucbauaii’s measuremenls do not tally with the dimensions sbottn 
on this plan, |)ossibly because lie lost bis correct bearings in the winding 
passages, and also perhaps because Sbei* will* does not show the full length 
of the passages running east, leaving olf where the roof became very low, 

{II) PataJa the under- world ; one of the seven hells. Ganga, 

tlie Ganges river, then applied to any river (generally to such us are 
regarded as sacred). Paidlganga is a common name fca- a stream, or 
water, tliat flows underground* or issues freun, beneath the ground. 

(P) This is evidently the Hall of SheiwilPs plan. Tha name seems 
to .be intended for Tvlad chaum, a .platform on wbicli a plant of 

the Sacred Basil (Ocimimi if m) \B growm. This plant, however, is 

regarded as sacred to Visriii, while these caves are an ancient seat of Siva 
■worship. ■'■■■' - ■ 
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prevent the smell of these vile animals from bciiig 
overpowering. I was quite disappointed in the images. 
(What are called such are stalactites, both hanging 
from the roof and standing (^) on the floor, and 
constantly dripping with water. Wherever a drop 
happens, a stalactite forms adhering to the rock and at 
first assuming the appearance of a Lycoperdon 
This afterwards rises more in height than it expands 
in width, and the head being rounded it has a strong 
resemblance to the Phallus of a Siva Linga; but the 
stalactite called by that name and the chief object of 
worship(3), besides one principal head, is surrounded 
by several smaller adhering to the mass, which is 
about 4:| feet high and formed by several drops. The 
greatest mass ('’) of the stalactites are in the crooked 
gallery from whence the narrow passage leads into the 
interior. There are there several "similar to the 
Mahadeva which are called the five sons of Pandu, and 
from the roof above them are suspended many flags like 
the ears of an elephant but much larger. I was for 
some time in great difficulty to procure a specimen, as 
I found that breaking any thing in the cave would be 
considered as a gross impiety and give offence, but 
I luckily met with an incipient stalactite like a large 
mushroom adhering to a small detached stone that had 
fallen from the roof, and I immediately pocketed this 
without saying a word. A man who was with me as 
a guide gave me a piece of spar, which he called 
Sillajit (5), and found it adhering to a rock at 
Buduya (^) above Koriyari. The stalactites are 
probably similar. 

IQth January. — It’ rained heavily at night and in 
the morning, so that I returned to Korma leaving my 
tents behind, but they followed at night. 

V7th January.— I went rather more than 12 miles 
to Kujura (^) but by a circuitous route, especially to 


Cilliotl st al agnj i tes ; t liosa 


(1) The incrustations on the ground 

hanging from above, stalactites. ^ r -x 

(2) A botanical term for the “puff-bair (a genus of fungi). 

(3) Sberwiil’s “Very fanciful Stalagmite**, 

(4) Shown on Sherwili’s plan. 

(5) Silajit (fiRTTSig is the l.ottev spellmg). See V. H. Jackson'E 
note. h. J. n. O. It. S., ill, 306, 317.18 VllX, 285-87. 


^(6) Budhua. 


(7) Khajitra. 
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Savor(i), the first village in the Molianiya Thanah, the 
boundary being the Durgauti. To th'is I went first 
south and then east, in all about miles, although 
the direct road is called only coses. The banks of 
the Durgauti here as well as higher up are very much 
broken by the water running from the fields into 
a channel deeply sunk in clay. The channel is some- 
"what gravelly and contains a good deal of water about 
knee-deep, almost stagnant and rather dirty. At Savor 
i was joined by Drup Dial 0, a fat young Eajput 
of the Ea j Kuwar tribe, who is the owner and had 
accompanied me to Sheregurh. He is in the female 
line a near relation to Jai Prakas 0, and like him is 
a very obliging person. His house is built on the 
rugged bank oi the Durgauti and is very large, but 
constructed of mud with a tiled roof, and consists of 
several square pavilions joined by lo\ver buildings. 
From thence to a small detached hill ('*) is about 3| 
miles west. This hill is about a mile long, and about 
1-|- mile from it is another 0. The space betv/een 
them is cultivated. Along this second hill I proceeded 
about a mile a little beyond Eujura. 

V^th January. — I went 8 miles, called 3 coses, to 
a place called Gurwat 0, where it was said that I 
should find one solitary nouse of Cherus, the utmost 
boundary of cultivation towards the long wmody re- 
cesses among the hills towards the south and west. 
The country through which I passed wms extremely 
beautiful being well occupied and several of the vil- 
lages had mud castles, while the hills were very grand. 
.Under the hill at Kaiura is a very considerable space 
covered with soda, collected by the washermen. This 

(1) Sawar. South ” and •“ east in the manuscript should read 
“north” and “west”. 

(2) Perhaps Duriipn Dayal, or Bhruva Dayal. The local tradition is 
that a younger son of Bhagavan Simha, the eponymous founder of Bhaga- 
vanpur, settled at Sawaiv just as other branches settled at Kamgarh and 
daitpur. The family, who still reside there, are really Sakarwar , Rajputs. 

i.e., Maharaja Jaya Prakas Simha of Dmnraon. 

(4) The Nauhatta hill. 

(-0 The hill to the south of Sonbarsa. 

{b) Garhvat, not marked on the S. S. From a sketch among 
Buchanan’s mass. I find that the site visited by him lay about 24 miles 
south by west from Bhagayanpiir, to the east of the Platlian Nadi, just 
above ibo junction of tliis river (which Bows down Makri Khoh) with the 
Jawarh Nadi (which comes from jra-vyarh Khoh). to form the Suara 
as the united stream is called thereafter. The names on the Survey maps 
in this locality arc misleading. , 


: sMmmkD districu-v :, ©!§ 

north-westerii corner of the hill extends about two 
miles beyond Kajura. I crossed its angle and pro- 
ceeded about two miles to its south-western corner, 
which is very abrupt like the other hills in the vicinity, 
and consists of the same rock. From thence to 
Rupa(i) on the bank of a fine little river(2) like the 
Durgauti is about 4 miles. I found that the Clieru 
family had for some time been gone, but the cultivation 
extends farther, how much I cannot say, the natives 
lieing very jealous of divscovering the improvements 
that have been made in the vicinity. At Gurwat (3) 
have been many buildings of brick, now quite levelled 
with the ground, but the surface is covered with frag- 
ments for a considerable space, and the Clieru pro- 
bably was living on the ruins of his ancestors’ palaces. 
On a little eminence overhanging the river have been 
collected some fragments of images called Hanumaii, 
and said to have been broken by Aurungzeb. He was 
a very likely person to have done so, but I suspect they 
were injured long before his time and they entirely 
resemble those found about the other w'orks of the 
Cheru. I could trace three of them to have been cer- 
tainly Ganesa, Hurgauri as usual leaning on a bull 


{l)Not traceable on the maps. 

(2) Sura M. Suara). But Eee Note (6) on previous page. 

(3) The present Sub divisional OfEcer of Bhabhua S. C’. Chakra- 

vartti) has supplied me with the following interesting note of the legends 
connected with this old site : — 

“ Garhwat is stated to have been a big fort, about 

a mile off from Mohanpur Tori and about two miles off from Bhagwanpur 
towards the south. It is said to have been surrounded by a high earthen 

■wall, popularly called murcka ( ), the remains of v;hich still exist, 

and are shown to all who care to enquire about it. From these remnants 
of the wall, it appears that it extended in a south-easterly direction, and 
was about two miles in length and more than a mile in breadth. Big 
bricks of more than one cubit in length and ono-half a cubit in breadth, 
of the type of which the old Hindu temple of Muncleswari was built, 
w^ere found extensively in this area, and they have been dug up by the 
people of the neighbouring villages, and used in building houses and in 
masonry in the wells. Even now they are to be found. Small silver 

coins and bits of gold are stated to have been found in this area by many; 
and, in the rains, even now bits of gold are turned over by the plough. 
It is said that, about 27 or 28 years ago, some people came from Benares, 
on the ostensible plea of taking a timber lease in Mokari Khoh, and 
camped on a tilha within this area of Garhwat, and stayed there for 
four or five days, carrying on negotiations with the propriiitora ; but that 
on the next morning no trace was found of them. It was found that the 
tlUia they c;nnped on was dug up to a. depth of about four feet, and 
some small silver coins, 20 ot 25 in number, w'ere found strewn ail around. 
People lielicve that hidden treasure was removed by them. 
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and Hon, and Narayan riding on Garuda. 'A Head 
also I think probably belonged to one of the images 
Usually called Vasud'eva, but of this I am not certain 
as I judge from the form of the crown alone. No one 

'‘The ti'acfitions with regard to this place are that it was a fort just 
at ihe entrance of Mokari Khohj, belonging to a powerful aboriginal tri{>e» 
Uio last chief of which was named Bagha Mai, and wlm resided at this 
fort of Gariiwat, and whose people resided in the Mokari Khoh and oth**r 
■Rhohs all around. This Bagha Mai had amassed a hoard of riches by 
looting expeditioiLs all around. While Lachmi Mai, one of the ancestor.s 
of Biiiivahan {ancestor of the Raja of Bhagwanpur), was reigning at 
Chausa, this Bagha Mai and De’wa Mai raided Chausa and hrought away 
much riches, defeating Lachmi Mai and his people. While returning, 
this Baglia Mai is said to have brought away a fine Brahman boy, the son 
of .Bishwa Nath Pandey (an ancestor of Harsu Pandit), the Purcliit of 
.Lachmi Mai. The date of gmtna of this boy had been fixed when lie 
was taken away. The Pandit gave dharna to the Raja; and the latter 
(Lachmi) promised to restore the boy to the father should he (the pandit) 
give Iiirn trace of the boy. Thereupon the father made enquiries at 
(iarhwat, and came to know that the boy had been brought and given in 
sacrifice to Mundeswar Nath. What is popularly knowm as the Mundeswari 
temple at Ramgarh is not the temple of the goddess Kali but of Mundeswar 
Nath (Siva). 

“The Brahman reported this fact to Raja Lachmi Mai, who was incited 
by tho Brahman to promise to kill Bagha Mai and Dewa Mai. Raja 
Lachmi Mai thereupon went out with a force and killed Bagha Mai and 
Down Mai, and took ])ossc.ssion of the fort and of the country. Lachmi Mai 
is said to have estal)lished a Tahsili Kachari at Cliainpui* (tlie beginning 
of the fort at Chainpur), and to have commenced to collect rent 
there. It is stated that a hoard of riches was seized hy Lachmi Mai wdio 
kept the same buried in Chainpur. 

“The following is the genealogical table of Lachmi Mai and his sons : 
Lachmi Mai. 

Bandar Bah, 

( •hitarsen, 

Balivahan, 

“Chain])iir became famous as the seat of Raja Salivahan; and Harsu 
Pandit was his priest. 

“ It is stated that Lachmi Mai, after killing Bagha hlal, adorned his 
forehead wdth a drop of .Bagha Mai’s blood, and then sat on the throne 
of Garluvat: and that to this day the Rajas of Bhugwan])ur observe 
this cu.slom at tlie time of insta]lMii{)n, but that instead of blood, Taktn 
chajidctti is usetl, and that a descendant of Bagha Mai, the pre.sent Raja 
of Borquir, comes and gives this tilah at the time of installation. 
This is .said to bo a fact, 

“The tradition further goes that when Bakhtyar Shah, a general of Shor 
Bhuh, took possession of the" Chainpur fort of Salivahan, he seized the hoard 
of riches there which had been brought from Garhw^at, and that Sher Shah 
did Tiot want to appropriate this money to his own use, but by his order 
tile ramofi at Sasarani ami at Chainpur were built with thi.s money. 

“I might lierc note that, the local Musahars, and other low caste people 
of Bhagwanpur and nefghbouring villages traditionally couple the name 
of a Tell with Bandar Sah, when speaking of Garhwat fort. They 
pionounce the name of Bandar Sah as Raja Banar, It goes as follows. 

^aiTT ^ =5% I 

“This Lakhua Teli is said to have been a very rich man, wdio used to 
run numhcricss on pressing Kvlkus^ and whose oil used to flow through 
piikha mdu (drains) from house to house hi tixo fortC' 
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has the slightest resemblance to Hanuman. The EaJ : 

Kuwar Rajputs to whom the country lately belonged ; 

allege that at theii; arrival the Cheriis held the coun- 
try. Two Raj Kuwars entered into the service of the i 

Cheru chief, and soon after betrayed him to the Mu- 
hammedan king of Dilli and obtained his lands. It i 

is probable that some petty chief of this nation may j 

have continued to possess lands in the vicinity of the ! 

hills until so late a period, and Gurwat was very 
judiciously chosen for the residence of such a person,’ ; 

as it not only is in a very rich country but has behind ! 

it recesses in the mountains that are capable of being ' 

defended by a small number against a great force, and 
even in case of defeat a secure retreat over the moun- I 

tains. The old tanks at Kiijura are also attributed ; 

to the Cheru. The buildings at Gurwat are said to ‘ 

have been built by Rajah Mund(i), a Cheru, and may 
extend f coses east and west and J cose north and 
south. The whole cavity [was] formerly called Mukeri 
Kho(2), but now only the east arm goes by that name, 
and the west is called Mewan(2) from a ghat of that 
name, which is said to be the easiest ascent in the 
whole hills. In the Mukeri Kho is another ghat called 
Khatiya{'^) and between the two is a third. All the 
three lead to Vijiagur(5) 20 coses distant. The road 
seems much frequented. Ramajai tells me that by the 
way he saw several images, one of which was a 
Bouddha sitting in the usual posture. The Chainpur 

(.1) Passages in the piiranas as also legend associate the name Munda 
with a great leader or general of the daityas {sometimes aaurm) who 
with Chanda, sometimes called his “brother’*, lived ?>mong the Vindhyas 
and evidently gave serious trouble to the Aryan incomers, as they were 
considered important enough to have to be slain by Durga in the guise 
of Yindhyavasini. From this feat was derived the form of the goddess 
known as'Chamiinda (a contraction of Chanda-Munda). 

The goddess Chandi, so familiar in Bihar, is probably only another 
form of the same name ^Chamunda devi). According to the Vammia pyra^ia 
(lhanda and Munda were the generals of Mahisasura. Another text 
describes them as the generals of the {asura) kings Sumbha and Nipmbha. 

It is significant that the people regarded Munda as a Chero, showing that 
they considered the races to be connected. 

(2) nakri KhoH. 

Not named on the S. S., but the ascent referred to is the 
read up to Karar^ a village on the plateau to the east of the Jawarh 
Kiioh, which is still the main route over the plateau to Adiiaura, and 
thence across to Pohtas. 

(4) Neither thi-’ nor tlic third ghat is named on the S. S. 
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family came 52 generations ago from Sikuri Futtek- 
pur (i) in the west and are Sukurwar Rajputs.; 
Raj kuwar is a mere title of the family. (2). 

l%th January ..- — I went to Chayenpur(3) 12 miles, 
called 3 coses. The ruins of the town of Gurwat ex- 
tend from the river to the rampart about I of a mile. 
The rampart is very thick and seems to extend from 
hill to hill. The ditch [is] much obliterated by cultiva- 
tion. About If miles from Gurwat I came to Turi(^), 
opposite to a detached hill, and passed through it and 
some part of Bagwanpur(°) for about half a mile, when 
I came to the fort of that name which extends almost 
half a mile and has been a square surrounded by a mud 
rampart with a round bastion at each corner. With- 
in was a small castle of brick surrounded by a moat, 
the former abode of the Rajahs of Chayenpur, now 
totally ruined. Bhagwanpur is still a very good and 
neat village, the merchants’ houses being whitened 
with Khori(S). One of them has a small garden and 
temple in the vicinity. From thence crossing the 
KhatanQ which passes Gurwat and resembles the 
©urgauti at Savor, and passing a village called 
Mozayi{S) I went west to Ehe end of a low hill that 
bends west from the hill of Turi for about If mile 
from Bagwanpur. I there passed between it and a 


(!) Fathpar Sikri, 24 miles from Agra. Fathpur (‘‘‘place of victory’*') is 
of course a Muhammadan addition; the original name was Sikri, or more 

correctly Sikhari (from a peak or crest). The name of the clan 

■ — Sakarwar is probably derived from this place, thus : — Sikhari-wala becomes 
Sikharwar, and then Sakarwar. But a chronicle of the family in my 
possession states that before coming to Sikri they held sway in the Tak- 
sasila rajya (t.e., kingdom of Taxila) for many generations. 

( 2 ) See page 118, Note (2). 

(3) Ghaiopur. The spelling, and indeed modern pronunciation, of the 

name is misleading. It is possibly a corruption of Chandapur, the town 
of Chanda [see Note (1), page 121]. This receives some support from the 
fact that the old name of the pargana, now known as the Chainpur pargana, 
was Chaiind; and this is the name in Todar Mai’s rent-roll, though it 
has been mistakenly transliterated as Jiwand, owing to confusion betiveen 
7 . and ch in the Persian character ( can be read either as Chaund 

or Jiwand when no dots are marked). It is also, I think, possible that 
y^e have here a trace of ancient Chero rule. The old name may also 
be traced in Chand, a large village nine miles north-west of Chainpur, 
.and in other site names. 

(S) Bhagwanpur. The family had left Bhagavanpur at that time for 
reasons that need not be noted here; but they have gone back, and the 
present representative of tlie family lives there now, 

(«) Khari^ chalk, or (as here) whitewash. 

(’?) The Kathan ( } Nadi. See Note ( 6 ) on page 118. 

, (S) ttasahl* 
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small hiimmock and found a quarry of limestone. It 
is a little way up the hill, with very little earth above 
it, and consists of thin horizontal plaster covered with 
an ash-coloured crust, and when the plates are an 
inch or more thick they resemble flint, but when thin 
they have been entirely converted into the ash-coloured 
substance that encrusts the thicker ones. It has been 
wrought to very little extent. This low hill is toler- 
ably smooth, and I saw no rock upon it. East from 
the lime the detached masses on the surface were red- 
dish plates of limestone containing little veins of 
white spar. It is considered as useless by the natives. 
Higher up the hill than the limestone the detached 
masses, some very large, are a whitish granular stone 
such as the great mass of these hills usually consists 
of. 

From this quarry I went south (i) more than ^ of a 
mile to Suraiya(2), and from thence went east about 
^ of a mile tiirough a narrow pass between the two 
hills. This pass is an entrance into the valley in which 
Gurhaf(5) is situated, and has been fortified with a 
double rampart of stone, although the hill above the 
village of Muzayi is neither high nor abrupt, but being 
covered with a thicket of stunted and prickly trees if 
would be inaccessible to cavalry. In this passage on 
the same hill with the limestone is a mine of Khori, 
very white and although hard readily crumbling to a 
powder in water, so that it is used for a whitewash.. 
It effervesces strongly with acids, and is a stone marl 
full of fissures. It contains many masses of the lime- 
stone not yet changed into marl. In the passage 
between the hills and below the Khori the bare rock 
appears in thin parallel plates exactly like the lime- 
stones, and in fact it effervesces readily with it, but is 
considered by the natives as useless, probably from 
never having tried it. In some places the plates were 
vertical but in general horizontal, a diversity of 
appearance probably owing [to] the waves such as in 
the limestone at Gupti Banaras. Higher up the hill 
than the Khori is the usual granular stone of these 
hills in detached masses: but among these I found 

{i) Should be “south-west”. 

(2) Saraiya. The hills are not accurately delineated on the S.S. 

p) Garhvat {the Garohat of the Accoiwt a.nd Gazette 
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some masses of a very singular Breccia containing 
Glieru(i), or indurated 'reddle, and fat quartz, two 
substances scarcely to be seen in these hills. From 
the ghat I went east about 2/3 of a mile along the 
head of a fine little valley opening towards Gurhat(2) 
at its south end, and shut np by the hill of Mozayi on 
the north. It belongs to this village, on which account 
the quarries on the west face of the hill opposite to 
Bliagwanpur are called the quarries of Muzayi, and 
are wrought by Ghor(3) who live there. The finest is 
farther south and a considerable way up the hill. It 
is an indurated potstone in fine horizontal strata, and 
may be wrought to any extent without any expense in 
clearing. It is said that Ahiliya Bai{'’^5 from 
.thence the stones to build a bridge over the Karam- 
nasa, but at present Lingas seem to be the only article 
in demand. To look at the rock from a distance one 
would judge it to be of exactly the same nature with 
that most_ usual in these hills, and it seems to be in a 
state of transition from that to the gentle slate of 
which the Kasis is made. It is just above the slope, 
and forms the lower part of the abrupt precipice. A 
little farther north and higher up is a quarry where 
the common granular stone is of an excellent quality 
for millstones, mortars and other such implements, 
especially the mortars of sugar mills(^) which arc very 
fine. As usual it is of two colours, reddish and whit- 
ish. 

Having returned to Suraiya, I went east (^) about 
lA mile across the mouth of a Very beautiful valley in 
which is RamgarC^), a pretty village, where the Raj- 
kuwars have some good houses. This hill is of the 
usual form and nearly a mile wide. Having skirted it 
for about a mile I entered on the great plain and 
passed over it for about 5 miles to my tents on the west 
side of Chayenpur. The country exceedingly fertile, 

(1) (:hry, red ochre; ruddle (or rcddle). 

See page 123, Note (3). 

P) See page 43 above, Note (1). 

(^) Ahalya Bai was the wife of Malhar Bao Holkar. See Malcolm, 
Memmr of Central India, I, 167 f., for some account of this good woman. 

{^) Before the invention of the Bihiya iron-roller sugar mill by 
Mr. James Mylne, these largo stone mortars were used all over the 
southern part of the district, and specimens may still be seen lying about, 
Bhouid read **west’**. 
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fully occupied and populous. About 2 miles east from 
Chayenpur I bad at some distance on my right a very 
considerable Muhammedan monument. 

20th January . — This monument I went to visit, 
and found it about 3^ miles from my tents. It is said 
to be that of a Mauli Khan, a Patan, but nothing is 
known of him except that he communicated his name 
to an adjacent village(i) which now belongs to a Hindu 
family, and they say has done so for 4 or 5 generations. 
The tomb is built of stone and is square, 27 feet 10 
inches on the outside, surmounted by a dome. It is 
light and airy, having a wide door on 3 sides with a 
niche for prayer, on which are engraved some pious 
sentences. It contains 4 graves of clay, but these seem 
to have been very recently constructed, the original 
ones no doubt of brick or stone having gone to decay. 
Who has done this pious deed I know not, as there is 
no Muzawur(2) nor any establishment. Some Fakir 
has probably intended to make it his abode, as I see 
a place foa- boiling his pot has been formed in a corner. 
The tomb is quite entire, and is surrounded by a stone 
wall in tolerable condition, no trees having as yet taken 
root on the walls. It would be rather a neat place, 
although very heavy, were not the masonry as usual 
very bad, and the stones are of different colours mixed 
without the least attention to ^nmetry. Among the 
greatest defects of the masonry in these buildings is 
the structure of the arches in which the stones, besides 
want of similarity in size, are not placed with their 
ends up and down so as to wedge one another, so that 
they have very little strength, and are perhaps very 
little better than another kind of door and window very 
common in these bxiildings, and often very much orna- 
mented. From Mauli I returned to my tents, and 
went about half a mile west to a much larger monu- 
ment, the tomb of Ahtiyar(3) Khan, whose eldest son 

Buchanan must have been pressed for time on the 19tli January, as 
he could not “conveniently’% as he tells us in the Heport, visit the 
Mundesvari temple on top of the small hill opposite Buingarh, one ot 
the very oldest buildings standing in the district; but he sent a painter 
'‘who drew the most remarkable part”. See Martin’s E. /., I, 456-457, 
and Plate V ; also d, S. Ben. Cir*^ 1901-2, page 20, and /. .4., 1920, 
page 21. 

(2) Mvjawir ( )> here meaning the caretaker. 

(3) Bakhtyar Khan. See Gazetteer^ under Ohainpur. The monument 
is now preserved under the Act ol 1904. 
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Futeh Khan married a daughter of Shere Shah. The 
tomb entirely resembles that of Husan Khan at Sase- 
ram, but is in somewhat better condition. It has not 
been defiled or profaned, and only a few trees have 
been permitted to take root on it. These have been 
occasionally stunted by the branches having been cut, 
but the roots have never been removed and are now 
tearing one corner of the wall to pieces. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall of stone, at each corner of which is 
a square cnamber surmounted by a dome, very clumsy. 
The gate from the edst is large and would be rather 
handsome were it not disfigured by a want of symmetry 
both in materials and masonry. The area contains 
a number of very fine trees and palms which give the 
whole a very grand air, especially as a hill overhangs 
it to the west and between the tomb and bill there is a 
fine little river (i), so that the situation is most judi- 
cious. It differs in nothing from the tomb of Husein(2) 
except that the dome is surmounted by a Gumji and 
that there are no traces of plaster on the outer wall. 
The paint remains quite entire on the roofs of some of 
the little domes that cover the gallery , and is in a very 
miserable style. The wall all around the niche for 
prayer at least has been plastered and covered with 
pious sentences in black. Perhaps these may have ex- 
tended all round the inside of the dome, which towards 
the upper terrace has 8 windows with 8 niches between 
them. There are 7 doors towards the gallery which 
sixrrounds the building on the lower stage. _ The inside 
of the dome is an octagon, the shorter diameters of 
which are 63 feet. The wall is 12 feet thick, the 
gallery 9 feet wide, and the buttresses supporting the 
3 arches in each front of the gallery 6 feet 6 from in- 
side to out. The dome contains 25 graves, 12 of 
which have been destroyed by the water dropping 
through the roof. The chief’s is still entire, and is 
distinguished by a small pillar at the head. There 
are, besides the graves of 4 full grown males, 3 women, 
5 male children and one female, all probably brothers, 
wives and children of the family. It is not known 
Where Puteh Khan was buried nor what became of him, 
although there is no doubt that he and his children 

m kuhira N. ■ 

p) tomK of Hasan Khan Sur at S§s»ram. 
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suffered in the wreck of his kinsman’s family. A youn- 
ger brother, Baud Khan, resided here, and at the 
time of the Mogols’ success was erecting several build- 
ings. His tomb is a little north from that of his 
father, and is much smaller. It is square on the 
outside and an octagon within, and would no doubt 
have been covered with a dome, but that had not been 
commenced when he met his fate. The Mogols how- 
ever permitted his body to be buried within. South- 
east from his monument Ektiyar Khan dug a pretty 
considerable tank, and the fabulous inclination of the 
natives induces the Muzawur to say that finding the 
place without water he dug this for the woi'kmen, just 
as if a river did not run close by the wall. This 
Muzawar has 80 begahs(i) of rich land and 5 annas a 
day in order to take care of the buildings under his 
charge, but he considers himself as little if at all inte- 
rested about the tombs of these nobles from whom his 
ancestor no doubt received the endowment. His 
attention is, he says, entirely due to the abode (Koti) 
of the blessed Osman Shah, a Pir who was buried at 
the place long before Shere Shah, and who was con- 
temporary with the great saint of Baraich (2) and a 
worthy of the same stamp descended from the prophet. 
The holy man’s grave is very simple, placed without 
any cover at the south-west corner of an elevated 
terrace on the west side of the river. This terrace is 
surrounded by a wall. At the north-west corner under 
a similar grave is buried a Huseyn Khan, sister’s son 
of Ektiyar, who constructed the terrace with an 
adjacent place for prayer. Many of his wives, 
children ‘and other kindred are buried on the terrace, 
in which are 3 Gum j is, one pretty large and another 
double. 

On the top of the small hill which overhangs this 
monument Baud Khan at the time of his family’s 
overthrow was building a Baradwari, or hall with 12 
doors. The walls have been erected some way. The 
building is a square of 18 feet 6 inches square, with 3 
doors in each side, and would no doubt have been sur- 
rounded by a gallery with a small room at each corner. 


(1) Bigha. 

(2) Baliraidi, in the U. P* 
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The hill snjjplies excellent materials for building. 
The ixx'.k cm the top is considered as useless, and 
consists of a. granular substance with some small 
rounded concretions, an appearance which the stone of 
these lulls in many parts assumes. On the lower part 
of the hill are cut stones for building and for making 
mortars and hand mills. They resemble those of 
Muzayi, being partly reddish, partly dark ash. 

The Zemindar of Chayenpur, a Patan, pretended 
to be sick and sent his son and an agent to see me. 
The son, a good looking lad, was quiet, but the Dewan 
pretended to be stupid and knew nothing; he said that 
the place contained 250 houses, but this seems much' 
underrated. The agent states the Patans at 55 houses 
of which 11 only really soQ), while a neighbouring 
zemindar of that tribe assured me that there were at 
least 100. It is much neater than most towns in Behar, 
and the villages all around look well at a distance, 
being high and having in general a mud castle in 
tolerable repair. Chayenpur was long the residence 
of the Rajputs who owned the adjacent country, and 
who probably retained Saseram and Chainpur until 
die Patans took all the former and part of the latter 
from them, and it was then probably that they deserted 
Chainpur and built the castle at Bagwanpur suitable 
to their reduced estate. Their castle(2) at Chayenpur 
has been pretty considerable, as would seem from the 
ruins. It has been surrounded by a ditch and rampart 
of stone, with battlements and a round bastion at each 
corner. In the middle of the north and south faces 
are gates. That to the north is a large building, the 
walls of which are still pretty entire. In the middle 
of the east and west curtains have been semicircular 
bastions. The space within has been filled with build- 
ings, partly brick, partly stone, with several very large 
wells lined with stone reservoirs for water works and 
other comforts becoming a family of rank. A Mus- 
alman saint and the ghost of an enraged Brahman 
have taken up their abode among the ruins. Ramajai 

P) The sentence is reproduced as it stands in the manuscript. Perhaps 
it should read : — “The Pathans had 66 houses, of which 11 only remain.” 

m This fort was probably constructed by the Muhammadan rulers. 
The late Br. T. Bloch regarded if as “evidently a building of the time of 
Sner Shah or Akbar, as seen from the style of it$ principal gate**.. 
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Has possession of the storjr concerning the latter, wHicIi 
seems to be of recent fabrication(i). The Pujaris who' 
are making a good thing of the ghost have lately been 
disturbed by a stout, savage yoimg Brahman who 
pretends to he descended from the person whose ghost 
IS the source of profit in which he v/ishes to share. He 
is nearly naked, painted red white and yellow like an 
‘American Indian, and the most violent fellow, in talk 
at least, that I have ever seen. The Pujari pretends 
that all the persons pretending to be descended of the 
old Rajahs are mere pretenders as the ghost killed the 
whole males at least. There is however reason to 
suspect that even the present owner is a descendant and 
although he calls himself a Patan, as being here the- 
strong party, that his ancestor saved his estate by 
becoming a convert and was by birth a Rajput, not 
that he was the head of the family but was a Rajkumar' 
who obtained a grant of the village on becoming a 
Moslem(2). 

A stone well in Chayenpur is said to have been 
constructed by a Dhai(5) of some king, probably Selim 
Shah. There are in tne vicinity many tanks and some 
ruinous stone mosques with many funeral monuments, 
pretty large but of less note than those described, so 
that the place has been once more considerable than at 
present, although there is less appearance of decay and 
misery about it than usual. Every monument of the 
Hindu worship seems to have been carefully eradicat- 
ed, and no doubt while the Rajah resided in the castle 
there were near several large temples. This induced 
me to conclude that the story of the Brahman is quite 
modern, probably contrived since the British govern- 
ment gave the Hindus protection. During the 
Moslem power('’) a Brahma devata would not have been 
permitted to thrust his nose close to the tomb of a 
saint. 

(1) The story of Harsu Pandeya is about 500 years old (See W. Crooke, 
Folk-lore of N. /., I, 191492, and 4. S. I, XVII, 160 f.). As Crooke 
says, !ie is now worshipped as a “Brahm*’. I have more than once hoard 
palki beaters in the Bhablina Subdivision calling out in their illiterate 

speech I upon reaching a change station. 

(2) Cf, the cases of the Dumraith, Biur and Sarewa families (originally 

Hindu). \ fo 

(S) A wet-rmrse. 

(^) But tradition maly^s Harsu the earlier. 
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'21st January . — went between 13 and 14 miles 
to Moiianiya(i). There was in most places not even 
the vestige of a path, but I went very circuitously 
from ahar to ahar. The country very beautiful, even 
the rice fields being green with Kesari0, and I think 
the huts better than in any part I have yet seen. The 
villages stand high and ihostly have mud castles as in 
‘Behar. The plantations no more than necessary to 
adorn the country which is finely scattered with 
clumps., ' ■ 

'About 5 miles from Chayenpur, at a village called 
'Jimimuya(3) I was shown the ruins of the house of 
Hursu Pangre, the Brahman whose ghost is trouble- 
some at Chayenpur. It is vastly more ruinous than 
that of the Pajah, and indeed consists of a mere heap, 
probably containing bricks, but it has evidently been 
surrounded by a rampart with a bastion at each 
corner C), not so large as that of the Rajah but still 
pretty considerable. On its west side are a good 
many stones, partly plain, partly carved, and now 
used as seats by the people of the village when they 
assemble to talk. Whether these were taken from the 
house or from a temple to the west of it I cannot say. 
iThe latter however is the most probable, as what is 
called the house seems merely one of the mud gurries(5) 
usual in the country. On its centre is a Soti 
Chaungr (®), said to- be that of a daughter of Hursu 
Pangre who the people say was Puruhit to Raja 
Sarbangs C^). The temple is now reduced to a square 
elevation of bricks and stones, and has probably 
been a building of the Cherus. Many of the stones 
are carved and have contained images, but they are 
so much defaced that only one can be traced with 
tolerable accuracy. It represents Maha Vira or 
Hannuman. It would ap pear that on the centr e 

(1) Molianoai. BBchanaxi’s is the better spelling, 

(g) Khmiiu generally pronounced hhesari in Sbababad, Lathyrm 

^(divvs, Bncbanan refers to broadcasted ( ) hhimrL 

Mmuaman, According to the legendary history of the Bhagavan- 
pur farniiy, Baja Salivabana Simba established this village, and made a 
of it to Harsn Fandeya in performance of a vow. 

' ^ (41 The sanie chronicle says that Baiiyahana built a fort there. 

... (5) a small fort. 

f:';'; ' ' Had chaura, thb pkc©. where a wwan performed the mti , 
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of the heap a small Mundur (i) had been erected 
of various stones taken fi’om the former building, 
and it is said that this contained a Siva Linga 
which is now in the centre of a Pipal tree of 
great size that took root on this small building and 
ruined it. This is very probable, and the Siva was 
probably placed there by the Rajah’s Purohits. Four 
miles farther on I passed the Sura, a river in a deep 
channel of clay containing calcarous nodules. It may 
be 20 yards wide, and contains much stagnant wa,ter 
in pools with fine little streams between. Not q’uite 
3 miles farther on I passed the Durgauti, in a similar 
channel, but so far as I see free from nodules. There 
is more water, and that much clearer. It flows in one 
very gentle shallow stream about 20 feet wide and one 
[foot] deep on a bed of sand. From thence tO' 
Mohaniya is not quite 3 miles. 

Near Jummuya I crossed the line of road from the 
west to Baidyonath. Although it is a mere path, so 
far as I could see there was a line of pilgrims going 
and coming with water in small companies of 4 or 5 
persons. I counted 48 in the space of 50 or 60 yards, 
and in both directions they seemed to be everywhere 
equally thick0. 

At Mohaniya is the military road(3) from Calcutta 
to Banaras, and the crowd of pilgrims passing thence 
to Banaras was still greater, owing to an eclipse which 
will happen in a few days. 

24^A January . — ^Having heard that at Eklas- 
pur(^), said to be 4 coses distant, there was a temple of 
Mahadeva with many old images round it, I went’ 

(1) Mandh\ a Hindu temple. 

(2) Sec also above, page 106. One of tbe very busiest seasons for 
.Hindu pilgrims occurs about tbe middle of January. The full moon d&y 
of the Hindi month d£ Magli {Marjhasiraa purnamana) is a day on which 
one of the most frequented religious fairs is held at many famous sites, 
e.g., the Kuvihka melaa. Again the Makora mmlcranti, wlieii the sun 
enters Capricorn (the vftarayana)^ about the 12th or 13th January, is 
another festival widely observed in Northern India. 

(«) The “ New Military Hoad ” constructed under the orders of Waiuen 
Hastings, and commenced in 1781. Hrom Benares to Sherghati it followed 
the line now taken by the Grand Trunk Road; between Sherghati and 
Calcutta it took a more southerly routs than the present Grand Trunk 
Road. 

(4) ikhiaspyr, probably named after* Ikhlas Khan, who as commandant . 
of the fortress of Rohlasgarh in the .reign of Shah Jahaii, hold tho- 
Cliaiiipiu’ pargaiia as part of the jagir attach ed to the post. 
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there, but found the distance about 8 miles and fhat 
the temple and images were quite modern, having been 
built about 30 years ago by Vaikhant Giri(i), a 
Goswain. It is on the side of a tank filled with water 
and dug by the same person. The temple consists of 
two small halls only separated by a wall, and each 
having before it a small porch, all very rude and mean 
in their structure and pretty dark. In one are two 
Mahadevas and in the other only one. In the walls 
both around the images and of’ the porches have been 
as usual built slabs of stone on which figures are carved 
in relief. Most of them represent persons of the order 
of Gosaigns, variously employed; but some represent 
deities. Ail are vastly more rude than the old images, 
the arts being retrograde. I went first about f of a 
mile along the Calcxitta road, which is just such as all 
the roads should be made. In fair weather it is 
practicable for carriages, and bullocks may go on it 
through most of the year, drains on each side carrying 
off the water so that a day or two dry weather makes 
it firm enough for cattle. Turning south from thence 
I came to the Diirgauti about mile from the turn. 
It is here a fine clear stream in a deep channel, and 
contains a good deal of water entirely neglected for 
irrigation, although with dams it might in the dry 
season be turned into canals for that purpose. Of 
course they would be annually swept away by the 
rains. I went from thence rather more than 4 miles 
to the Kukurni(2), a river that destroys a good deal 
of its banks. It contains much dirty stagnant water, 
having been dammed across, not for the purpose of 
irrigation to which it might be readily applied, but 
apparently to preserve fish and a bathing place for the 
buffaloes. ' From thence to Eklaspur is about If mile. 
The country is rather bare, but enough of Mangoes for 
use. The yillages good as in other parts of 
Chayenpur. 

2Qth January. — I went rather more than 12| 
miles, called 6 coses, to KandiharaR. The first l| 
mile was along the Calctxtta road in the Mohaniya 

(^) Vaikiintiia Giri, a gmalai ghi is one of the ten ^ub-orders. See 
page 87, Note (1). . ; ■ 

(2) iCiikurinalila 
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"division. Mohjoiiya, is a small but neat village con" 
sisting cliiefly of lodgings kept by Betiyarins(i), with 
some shops for the acccmmodation of pilgrims, the 
number of whom is exceeding great. The people are 
great extortioners. A battalion of seapoys marched 
through the place while I was there, but did not halt 
at it. Provisions however for the day on which it 
marched were raised 25 per cent., because several of 
the shopkeepers were sent to supply the camp. An 
equal number of pilgrims w^ould have made no rise. 
The people complain much of the soldiers, but while 
they attempt such extortion it is not to be wondered 
that the seapoys take every private oppoi’tunity of 
retaliation. I then went through the fields from 
village to village for the remainder of the way. About 
9 miles from Mohaniya I crossed the Kudra,* a pretty 
large channel deep sunk in clay, but having a sandy 
bottom. The stream was about knee deejs, perhaps 16 
yards wide and pretty rapid. The water perfectly 
clear. The country rather naked. Villages numerous, 
rather poorer than those near Ghayenpur, aaid most of 
the mud castles have gone to ruin. The women all 
in Ghayenpur perganah so far as I have seen are not 
near so strictly confined as in other parts of the dis- 
trict, and come out to look as we pass. I see today 
some Soti Chaungrs(2), hut not near so frequent as 
towards the north-east. 

’2,1th January. — I went 13 ^ miles to Barahari(2) 
through a country very much resembling that seen 
yesterday, and the people and houses nearlv the same. 
The boundary of Saseram perganah and Barooungl'^) 
division is about ^ of a mile east from Kandihari. 
About 1| mile from Baraliari I crossed the Ghandra- 
wati(5), a, small channel which springs in the fields 
near, but contains a good deal of water, nearly 
stagnant, which is quite neglected, although the 
people form wells close to it lor irrigation and its 

(1) Bhathiyarin, a woman who follow^s the profession of inn-keeper» 

(2) See page 130, Note (6). 

(B) Barahri. 

(4) Barawan- 

(5) Bharmavatf, which starts from hear Chandrabhfi.Mpnr village in 
Kargahar thana. 
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charmol is not deep. Proper dams and canals :would 
render it higJily valuable. 

281/a January . — I went about 13| miles to 

Bolinyara(^^. The boundary of Saseram and Bojpur 
is about 2| miles from Barahari. From thence the 
country continues rather bare for about 7-| miles, when 
the plantations become waste, the soil more free and 
the land much neglected. Among the long grass 
observed a herd of antilopes ; the guide called the males 
Kulsar, the females Guriya(^). 

29/A January . — I wunt about Ilf miles to 

Latanp). From Bohuyara to the Boundary of 
Bilaurigti(4) is almost ld-| miles. Bohuyara a wretch- 
ed place belonging to the old Kanongo who lives at 
Suryapura, rvhere I took the account of Thanah 
Korun] 0, and who seems to be a very bad manager of 
laud aithough his affairs are flourishing. I passed by 
old quarters near his house about 3 miles from 

Bohuyara. The people on his estate and that of Baboo 
Sahebzoda(^) have given up much of their rice lands, 
while on the estate of Ali Huseyn Khan, between the 
two, the rice fields are novt^ covered with Kesari and 
flax growing among the stubble. The nullah east from 
Suryapura contains a good deal of dirty water 

stagnating in pools. 

30/A January . — I went rather more than 9 miles 
to Jogodespur0. The villages evidently more miser- 
able than towards the south-west and the women more 
confined. At one wretched village in the forest I saw 
not less than 7 Soti Chaungrs in a row. The forest 
commences about 4 miles from Latan and continues 
with little interruption close to Jogodespur. About 

(1) BaliMara* 

(2) black, “ like charcoal **; {/wn?//?, fair (fr. ait’CT , 'wliitOj 
fair). 

(j'i) Lahtfiam, about 5 miles west of Piro, — “the place of lac*b 
This part was formerly covered with forest, and probably abounded in 
'palasa trees, from which lac is collected. 

(5) Karan J, the Karangja of the Eeport and Map, 8 miles west of 
Surajpura. Now a small and unimportant village. Even in Buchanan’s 
lime it was a small market place with only 70 houses, bub gave its name to 
a police “ Division ’b 

(6) Bahibzada Singh, the father of, the famous Kuar Singh. 

’ (?) dftgilispiir* , ' - , ' v.; ' — 
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half a mil6 from Latan at a‘ village called Pefero(t) 
a heap of bricks called a temple (Dihora)(2) and 
attributed to the Cheros. On the summit are lying- 
many fragments of images so broken that only one, a' 
Ganesa, cap be ascertained. The temple to judge 
from the ruin has probably been solid. 

Mh F ehruary. — Jogodespur is a pretty large town'^ 
but very poor. I did not see the Baboo, he having 
been lately hurt by the bursting of a fowling piece.. 
His son (3) was very attentive, a thin lad, rather v;ell 
looked but apparently poor, although he had a good 
horse. The family residence is a large castle(^),. 
mostly of mud, but some small part of it brick. I this 
day went almost 16 miles to a little beyond Koyat (S),, 
no road. I passed the forest about 6| miles from 
Jogedespur, but not on the Baboo’s estate. It here 
belongs to the Rajah and extends about a mile in 
width. It is stunted and consists of thin scattered 
trees among long grass(^). The villages from the 
forest are much more comfortable than those betv/een 
it and Jogodespur. Koyat has a very large mud 
castle. 

Mh F ehruary. — I went about 11 miles to Karunj. 
The country well planted but very poorly cultivated.. 
Some of the villages deserted. 

Karunj is a’ poor place, the 
Daroga not there, and he seldom is so. I went rather 
more than 11 miles to KochusC-). The first 10 miles 
through Thanah Karunj. Great part long deserted, 
many villages entirely so, most in part. After the 
first Hialf of the way on entering Donawar F) the 

(1) Pitro. 

(2) This probably represents dlhtna ( » word sometim©^ 

used for a temple. 

(3) Thi.s young mnn seems to have been none other than Knar Siiigh> 
ivhoso' name became a household word 45 years later. 

{i) Blown up by Vincent Eyre in August, 1857. ^ 

('J) Koatli, where the famous Nawab Saiyid Nur-ul-hasaU Khart 
Biigrami settled towards the end of . his interesting career, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, pd vrlhere his descendants still live, 

(d) A few acres of the original jangal^ as it stood before the clearini;^ 
lease was given to Mr. Burrows (see ircizeitenr, 1924 edition, page 171) 
were carefully preserved by the side of the Bihiya House, and corresponded 
exactly with Buchanan's description here. The Babu and the Baja 
tim heads of the Jagdispur and Dumraon families, respectively. 

(7) Koohas. , ' 

Danwar pargana.. 
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'devastation not so great. !A11 the villages have small 
mud castles . Pergunnah Saseram in better condition. 
No road. Kochus is a large village belonging to a 
Moslem family -who have made a fortune in the service 
of the UJayinis. 

Ith February . — I went about 9 miles to Borna(^) 
in the Ramgur (^) division, the boundary being about 
5 miles from Kochus. The villages pretty decent. 

I saw 4 antilopes by the way. The road most of the 
way lay near a small winding river (^) in a channel of 
clay. It contains a good deal of water in pools, nearly 
stagnant. 

Qth February . — Borna is a good village like most 
of those in the Perganah of Chainpur. From thence 
to Ramgur {^) is about 9 miles. About | of a mile from 
Borna I crossed the Guriya(4), a channel in clay filled 
with stagnant water and more considerable than that 
on the east side of the village which has no name. 
About three miles from Borna at a village called Upari 
is a ruined temple now forming a heap of bricks. It 
is supposed to have belonged to the Cherus. On the 
heap are two Lingas, one of which contains a short 
inscription and seems to have been part of a pillar, 
the top of which has been rounded into somevdiat of 
the phallus form. Whether these have been dug from 
the ruins or are modern images placed upon it, I can- 
not say. Rather less than three miles from thence 
il crossed the Kudra, a pretty little clear stream in a 
'deep channel of clay. _ About f of a mile from Ramgur 
I crossed the Durgauti, a stream similar to the Kudra 
but larger. The water knee deep and about 20 yards 
wide . 

11th February . — I went rather more than 5-| miles 
'to Darauli, a village north-east from the Thaiiah(5), 
where it was reported that there were some old images. 
Rather more than 2^ miles from the Thanah I crossed 


(^) Barufia, 9 xr.iles south of Maiioharpur. 
m Ramgarh* , , 

(S) A tributary of the Goria Nadi. 

(B) i.e., from Eamgarli, from which Baraii-li lies four and half miles' 
north: east* ■ -'V 
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the Durgauti a little below the junction of the Kudra. 
It has a good deal of water and is more rapid than any 
stream I have seen on the Gangetic plains, so that the 
declivity of the country must be considerable. 

At Darauli is a large old tank which is estimated 
by the people to be about 250 katahs of 3-| cubits 
long(i) from east to west, but is not near so' wide. 
It is said to be the work of the Siyurs(2) who governed 
the country in the Tretaiya Yug(3), long before the 
arrival of the Kols; but nothing is known of where 
they lived, nor are there in the vicinity the traces of 
any considerable building. At the west end of the 
great tank is a smaller one, said to be much more 
modern and has that appearance. It is said to have 
been dug by a Moslem chief (Munsubdar)('^), who came 
from Dilli and broke the images of the Siyur. And 
in fact several of them, although not all, have been 
broken to pieces, and all have suffered much from 
time. Near the south-west corner of the great tank 
under a tree is a small Ganesa, pretty entire. A little 
south from thence on a square terrace of mud, pro- 
bably quite modern, is placed a Siva Linga. At 3 
corners of the terrace are 3 small obelisks of stone, 
very curious and much carved. On the 4 sides of each 
pedestal are an equal number of images, one a linga, 
another a Ganesa, a third and fourth a large male 

(1) Buchanan seems to have thought that the hattha was a lineal 
measure : it is a superficial measure, used in respect of land. Land 
measures vary according with the length of the measuring rod 

used; hence the specification of “three and half cubits”, which refers to 
the length of the taggi. A square of which each side is the length of a 
laggi is called a dhur ; 20 dhurs = 1 kgttha; 20 hatthas = 1 higha. 

(2) These people do not appear to have been satisfactorily identified 
vet. The name is variously spelt in the Gazetteers and other literature as 
iSawara, Savara, Saura, Savar,Sivira, Suir, Seori, etc. They have been 
identified with the Sabarae of Ptolemy and with the Suari of Pliny. Ifc 
seems to me that two distinct tribes or races have been mixed up in many 
of the references to these people. In Sanskrit "we find two names, Sahara 
and Sauvira. The former are no doubt the Sabarae of Ptolemy and the 
modern Savaras or Savraras found in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts 
of the Madras Presidency and the adjoining tracts of Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur. It may be that the Suyir or Siyur of Buchanan and the Seori of 
Sherrin!?, however, are of different origin, and came in from the 'west or 
south-west as wc find traces of them in the Benares and Allahabad divisions. 

(3) Tret a miqa (the second age). The words “long before the arrival 
of the Kols ” 'conflict with the tradition , recorded by Buchanan elsewhere 
(f.y., page 139 below) that the Siyurs expelled the Cheros. 

(•i) Manmhda.T (from , a post or office of dignity), an official;, 

generally required to provide a certain number of horse. 
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standing between two smaller ones. The Siva and 
Ganesa on all the three obelisks are nearly similar, bnt 
there are some differences in the other 6 figures. One 
of them has four arms, all the Others only two. In 
some the attendants are kneeling, in others standing. 
On the east side of the mound is a slab containing 3 
figures sitting, one evidently a female and the others 
may have been intended for such, but they are defaced. 

South from thence some little way is a small heap 
of bricks with a good many images and stones ; and it 
is probable that the others have been taken from this 
place in modern times, as there is not the smallest 
trace of building where they now stand. There are 
two pretty large images, one broken through the 
middle, the other much defaced. The former has 4 
arms and resembles a good deal the Vasudevas of 
Behar, but he has no attendants. The other is evident- 
ly Varaha(i). Twm smaller images represent males 
standing with attendants but [with] only two arms, 
as on the obelisks. There is on the bottom of a long 
slab the representation of a male and female, both two- 
armed with each an arm round the other’s neck. Above 
them is a figure of the human hand between the sun 
and moon, the idolatrous representation of Allah used 
by the Moslems of the south of India, and probably 
carved by the zealous chief who broke the images in 
order to show the triumph of his faith. On a long 
slab are 5 figures, some certainly and all probably 
females. With the three at the other place they per- 
haps formed what is called the Asto Sakti(2), but they 
are so much defaced that I cannot be certain. Among 
other fragments may be traced the door, very rude as 
indeed are all the carvings. Each side has as usual 
a human figure on the base. The lintel in place of a 
Ganesa has on its middle a short inscription not totally 
defaced. 

From thence I returned by the way of SadullaH- 
pur(^), the chief place where the saline wells of the 

(A) The boar incarnation of Yisna, 

(2) Asta sakti, “ the eight energies also called a^ta matrt, thongK 
sometimes seven and sometimes nine are enainerated : the female energies of 
the gods, I cannot find that the **short inscription** referred to further 
on has been deciphered or published, , ' , 

P) Two and a half miles from Raragarh* 
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neighbourhood are found. It is about Sf miles east 
from Eamgar, about f of a mile from the Kudra 
where I crossed that river on the 8th. Sesaunda(i) 
[is] another of the places I passed on my way to 
Darauli, a little beyond the Durgauti. These places 
have nothing peculiar in their appearance, and close 
to them is a rich soil, highly cultivated. 

12th February . — I went north about half a mile 
to see a well which I had dug in a spot on which the 
soda effloresced. The soil is a very poor clay called 
Usari(2). produces only short herbage or a few 
stunted bushes, and trees do not thrive on it. It has 
a yellowish colour owing to ochre of iron, and contains 
much sand, but the clods when dry are very hard. It 
is on such land here that the soda usually effloresces, 
but there is much such where no soda appears. It is 
a very poor soil, but when watered all kinds of grain 
will grow on it. The well was dug in a spot covered 
with the efflorescence, and was 14 feet deep before 
water was found. The quantity of sand increased 
and of ochre diminished more and more as the people 
sunk lower down, but even at the bottom the clods 
adhered pretty strongly when dry, but they w^ere of a 
very pale ash colour. The water is sweet to the taste, 
and does not effervesce with acids. 

13^/i February. — I went to Sawut(^), leaving the 
direct road a little to my left to visit an old temple at 
Baidyonath(4), which is also attributed to the Suyirs,, 
Baidyonath is about 6 miles from Bamgur, and is a 
small village belonging to the Marwar(5) Eajputs.. 
They say that they have been here for 22 or 25 genera- 
tions and drove out the Siyurs, who were an impure 
tribe and had in their turn”expelled the Cheros. The 

{!) Sisauntra. 

(2) 'usar^ saline or lirackisli earth. 

( 3 ) SawatH, the Sant of the old military reports and the Sangyot of 
Buchanan’s map and report. Until after the battle of Biixar this was 
regarded as the last camping ground on the old route to the north-west 
(which passed through Patna, Naubatpur, Daudnagar and Sasaram) on the 
frontier of the Company’s teiiitory. Beyond the Karamnasa lay the sphere 
of influence of the Nawab Vazir of Oudh. 

(1) Baijnath, five and half miles west of Hamgarh. For illustrations 
of the remains found by Buchanan here> see Martin’s E. I-, I, 463, 469. 

(0) There are many Eajput dans in Marwar; what particular clan 
Buchanan refers to is not clear. 
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temple contains a Linga, but is evidently quite modern 
and is a small ccibical chamber without a spire, built 
of various fragments of an old one which probably 
consisted chiefly if not entirely of stone, but has not 
been large. It has occupied a square space on the east 
side of an old water course wliicn runs north and south 
and now forms a marsh, but I suspect is the old cham 
nel of the Durgauti , and that from Baidyonath it has 
formerly passed by Ramgur and covered the lands 
north from that with sand. This marsh is now called 
a Khund or pool. On the square space are a great 
many stones very much carved on, containing a vast 
number and variety of figures better executed than 
those at Darauli but somewhat in the same style, espe- 
cially a number of obelisks, although even these differ 
a good deal from those of that place, and I have seen 
very few of the figures anywhere else. Most of them 
indeed do not seem to represent deities but women, 
musicians, animals, etc., intended merely as orna- 
ments. In the same style with the obelisks are some 
long stones carved only on one side, which probably 
have been built into the walls as ornaments. There 
are besides numerous columns, pedestals, cornices, 
capitals, etc., etc. The most remarkable circums- 
tances in their style is that the foliages in many parts 
are not in relief, but are cut deep like a seal upon a 
level surface, which has a very bad and poor effect. 
The most remarkable stones are two long ones placed 
erect at each side of the door of the present temple, 
which faces the east. They are carved on one side only 
and probably have formed the sides of the niche in 
which the image formerly worshipped has been con- 
tained, as they are carved in the same style with the 
throne which still remains in its place behind the 
present temple, and has probably occupied the whole 
end of a small shrine that has been supported by four 
columns, the pedestals of which remain in their places. 
Near is lying another long stone which probably passed 
between the two others now erected before the present 
temple, and formed the niche over the throne. This 
contains one figure seated in the middle and one at 
each end, with the 9 planets in the two intervening 
spaces. The throne is chiefly occupied by musicians. 
From the size and appearance of the throne it could not' 
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have been intended for the present object of worship, 
which however probably belonged to the ruin as several 
other- Lingas, partly entire, partly broken, are to be 
found in the place. I see no image however that can 
be taken for that formerly worshipped, which has 
probably been destroyed by the zeal of some following 
sect. The figures have less connection with the usual 
Hindu mythology than any I have ever seen. The 
Pandit sent to examine it says that all the people 
attribute the building to a Modun Pal Q), who was 
a Siyur Raja. He also discovered an inscription 
which attributes the building to Mokuradwaj a Yogi. 
It must be observed that Mokuradwaj and Modun Pal 
have the same meaning (2). The inscription is dated 
700, but of what era is not mentioned. No title 
indicates the builder to have been a Raja. 

From Baidyonath to the Durgauti is not quite 4^ 
miles. The Durgauti is here much similar to what 
it is near Ramgur. The banks, where not perfectly 
perpendicular, cultivated to the water. From thence 
to Sawut about 1^ mile. 

ISth February . — I went about 11 miles to Amayu0 
through a fully occupied country, with few planta- 
tions. The villages better than in the North, with 
many mud castles. Sawut is a very poor place. The 
number of passengers going and coming from Baid- 
yonath with Kauri (4) is quite astonishing, certainly 
not less than 5,000 a day. Few persons of rank, a 
good many women. A little way south from Sawut 
crossed a small dry channel. About a mile from 

(.1) Madanapala was one of the last kings (beginning of twelfth century) 
of the Pala dynastry; but it seems doubtful whether he held sway over; 
western Shahabad. See also A. S. I., XIX, 27-48. 

(2) Mahara^ generally translated as ‘^crocodile”, and dTivaja^ a standard. 
Makamdhvaja is an epithet of Kama, the god of love, who is also known 
as Madana, Buchanan seems to have confounded this title with the name 
Madanapala. As for Makaradhvaja Yogi, see A. S. I, XIII, page 8, 
wdiere Cunningham notes : “The same date of this ubiquitous jogi has 
been found in eight different places, from the banks of the Ghaghra to the 
dVen-Ganga”. 

Amawan, four and a half miles south-east of Chand. 

( 4 ) Kanvar ( , also and ) means a bamboo lath 

carried across the shoulder, with slings hanging from each end, in which 
pitchers are hung. The term Icanmri is applied to a pilgrim who carries 
Ganges water in this way. These ‘ pilgriins were following the then “New 
Jdi.iitary Boad*' route,. 
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Sawiit crossed the Durgauti, much like where I saw 
it last. Where I crossed it is Joined by a small channel 
named the Kohira(i), which contains a little dirty 
stagnant water, and was left to my right. About If 
mile farther I crossed another small nullah towards 
my left. In some places it contained stagnant dirty 
pools of water, in others it is dry. About 8 miles from 
Sawut, at a large village named Kordihi(2), I found 
some old images or rather carvings on stone placed 
under a tree. They are somewhat in the style of those 
at Baidyonath, and are said to represent Ganesa, but 
have no sort of resemblance to that idol. The people 
would not mention the traditions which they have 
concerning them. About 2^ miles from Amayu is the 
yillage called Mosayi(®), which looks well at a distance 
as it contains a very large house of brick, the property 
of the.Kazi, and stands high above the best reservoir 
I have seen in the district. Near this are two pretty 
considerable funeral monuments constructed of stone, 
and probably belonging to the Kazi’s family. Amayu 
is the residence of a Sloslem brother of the Khan of 
Kochus. His house is the best mud castle that I have 
seen, and looks well at a distance but will not bear a 
close examination. Every thing round however 
bespeaks the family being in easy circumstances. His 
people were very civil, which is rather unusual here, 
the rustic sulkiness of the west beginning to show itself 
in every part of Chainpur Perganah. 

19 February . — I went to Mer(^). About If mile 
at a good village named Tiwayi(S) I saw an image 
called Ramchandra. It is about the human size, and 
represents a male quite detached and with two arms. 
Efom the curliness of the hair and long ears I have 
no doubt of its being a Buddha. The feet are broken 
off, and near it are some broken stones carved much in 
the style of those at Baidyonath. The people here were 
brutally sulky. At the outside of the village I met 

Kuhira N. 

(2) KarjI. 

(S) Hasoio. To judge from the Survey sheet, the reservoir is not 
remarkable for size (about 150 by 490 yards). 

(4) ll©rh, about four miles west of Chainpur.^ For illustrations of some 
of the carvings described by Buchanan,, see Martin’s E, 1, 467. 

(JS) Tlwai) some two and tlncee quarter miles north of Merh. . 














some of tlie chief men standing. On being asked 
where the image was, they denied that any such thing 
was to be found in the village, nor would they move 
to show the road so as to be able to pass througli with- 
out injury. Of course, as I warned them, I met with 
narrow passages in which the roofs suffered from the 
elephant. Rather less than 1-| mile farther I came to 
Sawul gur(i), the ruin of a small stone fort, or rather 
castle, situated at the east end of a narrow rocky hill. 
It has more the appearance of an European castle 
than any thing I have seen in the country, only it 
wants windows. It seems to have been well built. 

The hill is entirely similar to those common in the 
'district, and the stone is wrought for mills, mortars, 
etc. It resembles the others applied to the same pur- 
pose, and is of the red kind. Immediately beyond the 
hill I crossed a small channel containing stagnant 
pools of water. It is called Gohuya (2) . From thence 
to Mer is not quite 1-| mile. 

Mer is a pretty large village containing some good 
tiled houses and beautifully situated at the east end 
of a fine valley, very picturesque and well cultivated.- 
The Pandit could obtain no tradition concerning the 
image called Ram Chandra(2), but is of opinion that 
it certainly is a Buddha. He went to Modurna^, 
where there is a tiled house in which are several small 
broken images, one of which called Chondi{5)., 



(!) This seems to be the Syamalgar of the Beport (see Martin’s 
Vol. I, page 469). It is not marked on the maps, but the position is clear 
from Buchanan’s description, viz,, on the eastern extremity of the hill 

eJose to Saraiya village, The real name ia 
(2) Cjahuwasi M. 

(S) This is the image referred to above as having been seen by 
Buchanan at Tiwai. There is a drawing of it (No. 24} among the maira- 
^cripts at the India Office, which has not been reproduced in Martin’s 
From the sketch the image would clearly appear to be Buddhistic (it 
might possibly be Jaina), It is a standing (erect) figure, with the dis- 
tinctive curly hair done up in the vsnisa style, with top-knot, long ears 
and no drap’ery except a ioin-cloth. There are certain peculiarities which 
may of course be due to the inaccuracy of the draughtsman. As Buchanan 
describes the figure as being “about the human size”, it is not likely to 
have been carried there from elsewhere. Further inquiry about this image 
seems desirable, as no Buddhistic sculptures of such dimensions appear to 
have been discovered in this remote part of the district. 

(4) Wadwfia. 

(5) Chandi. See page 121, Note (1), , 
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■Bill Kaiuii Ringha of the KKaindi{i) family says 
that his ancestors, ’Porihar0 Rajputs, came from 
Bundcda and eiitorod into the service of a Bhor Raja 
who lived at Siyur, close by the hills. Two men 
Dumnndeo and Baduldeo came. Soon after the Bhor 
sent tliem to Chayenpur, to the Hakim, and killed their 
families. On this the Rajputs applied to the Hakim 
at Cliainpur, and having cured his son procured his 
assistance and destroyed the Bhor and took their lands. 

Some of the Bhor remain, they are impure. In 
Aughtgama(2) are a few houses of Cherus, but most of 
the people are Khairwars. The Porihars deny the 
former superiority of the Sukurwars. They say the 
Hakim at Chayenpur was a Moslem. He says that the 
Khairwars ana Cherus eat fowls, swine and beef, but 
this they deny, owing probably to_ fear. The 
?Bellounji(4) Rajah he considers as a Khairwar. Once 
in three years there is an annual sacrifice in which a 
cow, sow and fowl are sacrificed. There ’are some 0 

Suryabangsis in Mirzapur acknowleged as true Raj- 
puts, and some Nagbangsis here also acknowleged as 
such, although it is probable that they are originally 
Khairwars and Cherus. I find that every one except 
themselves consider the Porihars as Bhor (5), and this 
is no doubt the case, but they have separated from 
those who live impure. 


The temple at Mer is a very curious building. 
.What' is called a Chabutar, or elevated platform, seems 
to me the foundation of a small temple of a square- 
form, with a small projection towards the north. The 
foundations alone remain to the height of about 4 feet, 
and the space within is filled up with ruins, while 
many stones are scattered about. It w^ould seem that 
the whole outside of the building has been richly adorn- 
ed with small images of men, beasts and gods, and 


(^) Komdi. The Siyur mentioned is about 2i mi. SE. 

m Parlhar, one of the four jAgnikuIa clans, who were supreme in 
Bnndelkiiand before the Chanclels ousted them in the first half of the ninth 
century, when they appear to have moved north and east, having many 
'conflicts with the Bhars, 

(3) The name is indistinct in the Manuscript. It may be intended for 
Awnkhara {but see also above, page 85), a village two and half miles 
south-east of Araawan. 

(^) See page 75 above, and Appendix G. 
r t^d yoty' interesting, but not ip the way Buchanaij -inter- 
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with numerous foliages and mouldings. The style of 
carving is pretty much the same as at Baidyonath, 
and some people attribute this also to the Suyir. Vast 
pains liavo been taken to destroy the images, and those 
that I’omain are merely ornamental, few of them so 
entire as to leave loom for conjecturing what they 
were. One is a Ganesa with 16 arms. Another is a 
Linga supported by a fish and surrounded by three 
nymphs. The niclie for containing the image, like 
that at Baidyonath, has been throv/n out from the 
temple. The' image which was the object of worship 
seems to have been thrown into a tank at some dis- 
tance. It was covered with earth, but on digging it 
out it resembles what was called Kuber in Behar, and 
is about the natural size. 

2Qth February . — I \vent to Tallah(i) in order to 
have a view of where the Karamnasa comes from the 
hills. I went first rather more than three miles to 
Ghati(2) along a beautiful well cultivated valley and 
leaving to my right Khaundi(^), the residence of the 
chief Blior family. It is a large, mud-walled house, 
thatched. Mungul Singha, the chief, and his uncle 
with many kinsmen visited me yesterday. They are 
very civil persons, and abstain from a division of their 
property, and the younger branches are proud of their 
chief aiid serve him with the attachment of a highland 
clan. They spoke with indignation of one of them 
who had applied for a division. 

At Ghati, which is a narrow rocky passage in the 
northern range of hills, the family has built a small 
neat temple of stone, but there has [S 2 c]been at the 
place some old buildings very much parved. After 
passing the ghat I entered the great plain, having how- 
ever north from me three hills, and saw the house of 
Kirpa Singha another Bhor Rajah before me(4). It is 
a large mud- walled house, roofed with tile, and_ seems 
uncommonly neat. About two miles from Ghati I en- 
tered a level passage between two hills in the same 

(1) Tala, in Mifzapur district, two and half miles from the Shahabad 
boundary. 

(2) Ciiantb Ghati, the place at the ghat through the hills, 

(3) mindu 

[i) The village name is not given, but from a little sketch map among 
the manuscripts, it must have been at or, near the village marked Songar 
on the Survey sheet. 

la 
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ran^e. This passage is widOj^ and in some places 
cultivated. An old reservoir in it has been lined with 
hewn stone. The hills may be half a mile wide, and 
on that towards the right on a low part projecting to- 
wards the south-east is a small ruin of stone called 
Eamgar(i). From thence I went about a cose along 
the plain through a very thick wood of thorny trees to 
Tallah ghat, the boundary of Behar. The passage 
between the hills is low, narrow and stony, and there 
has been a wall and gate at the boundary. From 
thence to Tallah village was about two miles through 
a similar wood, with broken swelling land in a valley 
widening towards the west. 

February . — I went up the banks of the 
Karmanasa(2) in order to see Chanpathar(5), or the 
precipice over which it falls into a very narrow, deep 
glen. The course about south-east, distance 6 miles. 
I went first about of a mile to the bottom of the hill, 
and after a short rocky ascent, not very steep, came to 
an old wall by vAich the ascent has at one time been 
defended, but my guides had no tradition by whom 
built. .A.bout f of a mile from the tents, I came to the 
bank of the Karamnasa where it forms the boundary 
between Benares and Behar. It may be sunk 150 
feet below the rock on which we stood, and contains 
much water, nearly stagnant, and which when viewed 
from gfcove appears quite green. The glen is very 
narrow and its sides quite perpendicular, but in the 

(^) the fourth place of this name visited by Buchanan. 

(2) Karmanasa, from harma^ work or deed, and Tinm^ destruction ; 

pronounced Karamnasa in the vernacular* Many legends centre round 
tilts little river, which from the earliest historical times has been regarded 
as impure by Hindus, Babur, in his own memoirs under the date 1st April, 
1529, writes : “ The army had dismounted on the bank of the Karamnasa 

river, about the water of which Hindus are understood to be eitremely 
scrupmlous. They do not cross it, but go past its mouth by boat along 
the Gang. They firmly believe that if its water touch a person, the 

merit of his works is destroyed (A, S. Beveridge, The Memoirs 

of Babur, II, 659-660). 

( 3 ) OhhanpatMar, which may mean “the hidden ( ) rock** fall, 

but I think the name has more probably been derived from the sound the 
water makes( ), chhan being applied to a “ringing** noise). In his 
Beport (MS. VoL I, page 30) Buchanan, .when, describing the water-fall, 
writes of the “whole rock named Chhan or the strainer**. There seems to 
be some difference of opinion as to the height of the fall. The Statistical 
Account of 1877 and the Gazetteer of 1906 agree with Buchanan. On the 
S. S. 140 feet is marked; while the GazetUet of 1924 says “three hundred 
fosfc of which the lower portion^ one hundred feet high^ is perpendicular*'^ 
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bottom we saw a good many buffaloes feeding. No 
bamboos, but a good many large trees in the glen, on 
the hills many small trees scattered at considerable 
distances, chiefly Gulgul, a Stei’culia and a Sale(i). 
The two last look at a distance as if they had no bark, 
as in many places is usual with the Lagerstroemia 
parviflora{2) . The whole ascent is very gradual, and 
this is the only place on the hills, so far as I have seen, 
that there is easy access to the table land. The coun- 
try above is however very hilly and rugged, but a road 
could be made with very little trouble everywhere, 
except at two watercourses, the descents into which are 
very steep. There is no village near, but at two 
places are bathans from Chainpur, one the whole year 
and another in the rainy season. Bound these is some 
ground of a tolerable soil, but in general there is very 
little soil on the rocks, and no traces of verdure on the 
grass, which is short and quite withered . The larger 
watercourse named Mursi(^) is about four miles from 
Tallah, and is very deep sunk in the rock, while its 
sides are in most places perfectly perpendicular. It 
contains water in several stagnant pools. At Chan- 
pathar the Karamnasa falls over a rock perhaps 100 
feet high and SOO feet wide, but the stream at present 
is very inconsiderable, but in the rains it must be very 
grand, as where we stood owing to a bend in the river 
there is a full view of the whole from the opposite side 
of the pool that receives the water, and which is 
large and deep. The water appears here also quite 
green, but in fact is very clear as we could see the 
rocks to a great depth. A family of otters were play- 
ing in it. The glen for some way below is filled from 
side to side by the channel, so that no one can approach 
the pool from below. The stone so far as I went seems 
to be entirely similar to that of Bhotas. I suspect 
that the lower strata at the fall are of lime, and 

(1) The Gnlgnl, more properly spelt galgal (from the softness of its 
wood) is the Cochlosper7)vum, Gossypium, as it furnishes a kind of kapok. 
Sterculia — ^possibly urenSf which is often found in these hills with the next 
named tree. Sale (vula, salavya) is the Boswellia serrata, a very cons- 
picuous tree on the hill side from its colouringj and a tree that has given 
it« name to many sites- 

(2) The sida of the local vernacular, a valuable timber tree, m'acll 
used for poles and rafters in house-building, etc. 

(3) Apparently the Lusin of the S. 8.* ^ . 
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I know tliat lime was dug from the side of the glen 
about two miles above Tallah, to which length the 
passage is accessible. On sending to this place, my 
people brought two kinds of limestone, one a congeries 
of white irregular crystals, said to be a mass like a 
tent, the other like the Asar hur(i), said to be in 4 or 
5 heaps of a similar size. Both are near the river 
at a little distance from the rocky walls of the glen. 

SMd Fehruary.—l returned to Ramgar, and pro- 
ceeded north from thence to Barari {^) about a coss. 
Ramgar, built by the Bhors, has been a strange kind 
of fortified house, or rather assemblage of houses rising 
one above the other along the ridge of the hill. The 
lowest seems to have been that chiefly intended for 
defence, and is a square placed on a terrace with 
a double row of loop-holes. It seems doubtful whether 
it has been roofed, nor is there any subdivision into 
chambers. The wall is about 8 feet high. The other 
buildings are subdivided, and have no doubt been 
dwelling houses, but are very ruinous and the roof 
quite gone. Although clay has been used for mortar 
they are neater masonry than usual, the rov/s of stone 
being pretty regular. Except for some mouldings, 
small stones have been selected. Under a, tree near 
it is an image very like that most common (3) at Keoya 
Dol in the Burabar hills. 

The people here say that the low Bhors eat pork 
of swine, but the Rajah and Babus wear the thread 
and live pure. They marry with the Suryabongsis of 
Mirzapur, who are also Bhor, and that is probably 
the original seat of the tribe. There are 3 branches 
of the Rajah’s family under 3 Babus, who separated 
14 or 15 generations ago. They did not appear when 
the settlement was made, and it was given to Adil 
Ali Khan, who has let the land to the old proprietors. 
His lease is near expired. 

Nindawr('’^) is said to have been the residence of 
Hindu Raja. , 

(X) Tims written in the manuscript ; meant, it seems, for asurhar 
(“Asuras’ bones”). See the Bhagaipur Eepbrt (Martin’s E, II, 184). 

m Bimmh " : , ^ ^ _ 

. |8| Birldently Mahisasuramardini. - .Kamwik Dol is in the uaya aistnct.. 

;(4| ilpiawr 
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23rd February . — I went to visit it. THe distance 
from Barari is almost 3 miles, yet the old fort from 
thence is very distinguishable. I conjecture the per- 
pendicular height to be 40 or 50 feet. It consists of 
a mass of rude stones, brick and earth, very irregular 
in height and shape, extending 780 feet from east to 
west and 1080 from north to south, and composed of 
5 irregular masses. All the stones are rude and the 
bricks broken. There is no appearance of a ditch. 
The village of Nindaur is at its north end. East from 
it about 200 feet is a pretty considerable elevation of 
brick, stone and mud at the south side of Patna (i) 
village. The south side of it is called Chamartuli0, 
or quarter of shoemakers. On its north end two 
brotJier zemindars made two castles, now in ruins. 
North-east from the old town is a tank called Patna 
tank, and south from it is another called Nachaniya 
Vir. At the village of Patna a Linga has been placed 
under a tree and surrounded by a wall, within which 
have been collected some broken images much in the 
style of those at Baidyonath and others attributed to 
the Siyur. In particular many fragments of the stones 
divided into compartments, each containing a figure. 
One small stone contains 3 females with large ruSs(2). 
The largest image is called Mahavira, but its face is 
quite human and there is no vestige of tail. At the 
south-w’’est corner of the fort on the south side of 
Serampur(^) village is a pretty considerable elevation 
called Baguwan(^) or place of recreation. Under 
a tree are a good many stones, quite rude but they 
serve the people as seats. One is a fragment of the 
usxial quadrangular stones divided into compartments. 
West from thence are 2 tanks now almost obliterated 
and called Judara and Sidhayi. Prom their position 
they would appear to have been dug by the Moslems. 
North from Serampur is a considerable elevation of 

(3) A small village now, but the whole site around must have been 
a very imporiani one in ancient times, judging from the I'emains and 
the number of tanks and reservoirs about. 

(2) csiamartolb 

(;">) See Martin’s Bj. 1,\ I, 467, Plate IX. The head-dress seems to 
resomblo that found depicted on figures attributed to the .Bhars in the 
IT. P. 

(4) Shiwranipyr. 

(5) In the Eeport ^ 'place of refreshment”; no doubt so interpreted 
to Bnohanan ! 


I 
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ick, stones and eartli whicH seems to have been an 
)pendage of Mndanr. West from thence are the 
onnments of several Moslems, one of whom was 
saint. They are petty bnildings of stone. 

From thence 1 came back about a mile to 
ateswor (^) hill, on a small detached projection from ^ 

hicli Eagonath Singha, chief of the Blior, built a 
msiclerable fort. The projection is long, narrow and 
jvel on the top. The outer fort at the east end 
^as merely surrounded by a wall. The inner, separat- 
d from thence by a ditch, was strengthened by round 
astions with loop-holes, and was divided into 2 courts. 

.'he accommodations very miserable, and no windows. 

I Moslem servant who was murdered by one of the 
3hor is considered as a martyr by the Moslems, to 
vhom the place now belongs. A grave is built on one 
)f the bastions, and a Mazawur has an endowment. 

The Moslems acquired the estate by purchase. The 
stones are not cut with the chisel, but the masses are 
aaturally fit for building, splitting into masses 4 or 5 
inches thick and breaking easily into square frag- 
ments, so that the masonry looks neater than in the 
buildings at Saseram that are cut with the chisel. 

The strata perfectly horizontal. The same is the case 
on the main hill of Pateswof, but the stone there in 
different places assumes very different appearances; of 
4 remarkable I have brought specimens. The village 
of Pateswor stands between the fort and hill, and is 
large and thriving. Under a tree have been collected 
many carved fragments such as are usual in the works 
of the Siyur. At a little distance east from thence 
was found some time ago a pretty large image ifiost 
exceedingly rude. It evidently represents Mahavira. 

It was immersed in the mud of a tank, and a pious 
Hindu merchant hired some people to place it on 
a platform of earth, but after taking it from the tank 
the workmen contended themselves by placing it on 

(1) Patesar. In the volume of Drawings among the Buchanan Manu- 
scripts in the India Office Library there is a sketch (No. 32) of the plan 
of the fort referred to here, and on the back, in Buchanan’s hand-writing, 
h “Flan of B-aguvirgar”, On the Survey sheet there is a place called 
Baghubir G-arh some four and a half miles to the south-east of Patesvar, 

In the Beport also Buchanan calls the fort at Fatesvar “Raghuvirgar”. 

Here, it will be noticed, he says it was built by Bagonath (ie,, Raghunath) 

SiTpIgh* A . ' ^ ^ 
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jtlie ground and raising a heap of earth round it, by 
which one half is buried. A flag is hoisted near, and 
the projecting part of the image is well bedaubed with 
oil and red lead. The low caste here consider the 
Siyur as Suryabangsis, and traditions are often pre- 
served by them with more purity than among the 
learned. 

February . — I went to Chakayi (^) in the 
Mirzapur district. The boundary is at a small ridge of 
hiUs, close to the north end of which I passed about 2-|- 
miles from Barari. This hill is of the structure usual 
in this district. The strata thin and quite horizontal. 
The stone fine-grained and exceedingly tough, almost 
like hornblende, although it has nothing of that in its 
appearance, and is a mealy hornstone. The fracture 
of large masses conchoi dal, but in small fragments 
this is scarcely observable. The part of Mirzapur 
through which I passed to-day is the private estate of 
the Banaras Rajah. What is cultivated is in good 
condition, the Ahars being in good repair, but a great 
deal is covered, with forests. The villages look well, 
most of them having a mud castle with a neat tiled 
roof, which has a good effect. The country very 
beautiful. The fine cultivation intermixed with 
forest, and, besides the ridge of hills to the south, 
several small hummocks scattered through the plain 
have a very fine effect, especially at Chakayi, where a 
hunting seat of the Rajah’s adds much to the prospect. 
It is a small park or paddock containing 5 or 6 acres, 
surrounded by a good wall with a cupola' at each 
corner. Within this is a Baradwari small temple 
covered with one dome, and some other buildings, all 
in a bad style, but any thing to relieve the eye from 
the perpetuity of mud-walled hovels is a great relief. 
Chakayi is a small town where a good deal of sugar 
(China) (2) is made. The Daroga very attentive, 
although he had no instructions to be so. The western 
end of the town is not quite 2 miles from the 
Karamnasa, which is about 5 miles from the boundary. 
On the whole Chakayi is about 9f miles from Borari. 
The Karamnasa is about 150 yard s wide, a deep sa ndy 

(1) Chakla, in Mirzapur District. 

(2) CUni (“of China"), soft sugar, unrefined. 
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cKannel witli a little clear water and scarcely 
perceptible stream. At a little distance east from its 
bank, at a village called Mangraiir (i), are some heaps 
containing bricks and stones. Among these I observed 
2 fragments of the four-sided columns divided 
into eompartmeuts that are usual in the ruins 
attributed to the Suyir. The Eajah’s Tahsildar also 
very attentive. This Perganah forms part of the 
Altagma (2). 

'2oth February . — -I went to Bahuli(2) bj?' a very bad 
road or rather none at all. It is probable that I was 
misled by the ignorance of my guide, as the distance 
was said to be only 5 coses, and the distance I went is 
at least 12 miles. The road was near a chain of little 
hills, the greatest interval between which is near 
Bahuli, the two hills near which it stand. a being 
removed at a considerable distance from tho.so to the 
east. These little hills, although naked, give a fine 
appearance to the intervening plains and to the flat 
country towards the Ganges, which is fully cultivated 
and aimndarsth' planted, although ^'t’ot'crl with 
trees. The Aliars in good repair; much sugar, 
although in general the soil is rather poor. The huts 
very bad. 

The hills of the same structure as towards the 
east. The stone in some places wrought for mortars, 
sugar mills, <fec. 

About IJ mile from Chakayi I crossed a channel* 
am called the Durgauti. It is similar to the Ka,ramnasa,, 
but rather smaller, and its water is stagnant. (‘^) 
About 5-| miles farther, at a considerable village 
named Serwa(-'5) close under the hills, 1 saw a large 
ruin of stone which has been a large house composed as 
usual of many detached buildings. The walls still 
standing. Many smaller buildings, evidently Muham- 
medan, scattered to a distance, and one on the top 

(1) Mangraur gave its name to a mahal — then in mrhnr B.ohtas — in 
■I Todar Mai’s rent-roll 

(2) Aitamgha ( ), a word of TnrKi origin, derived from al^ 

red, and tarngha, stamp or seal; the ro,iral seal, and then a grant of land 
made niider the royal seal. In the dialect Mmghn is pronoimred fagma, 

^ '(3) EHilUk. 

.(4) i. 
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leiiiain 111 me country, but tiiey are poor. Eeiore 
them the country belonged to the Siiyir, and I suspect 
'that Maiigraur was a seat of theirs, not of the Ghur- 
wars as I was yesterday informed; because the style 
in which the fragments of carved stones that I saw 
is quite that of the Suyir, and because the ruins 
appear to be of great antiquity, having lost all 
symmetry. A few images at or near Serwa are quite 
111 a different style, and seem to be quite recent. 
In the hill above Serwa is a cave in which 
it is said that a .Fakir lived. The rock adjacent is 
still covered with lime, but the Fakir has gone since 
the Hindus have obtained possession of the country. 
The cave seems to have had a door and windows. 
Rather more than 3-| miles from Serwa I crossed a 
river called the Gurreyi.(3) Its channel is not so wide 
as even that of the Durgauti, but it contains more 
water, is filled from side to side and in some places is 
scarcely fordable; but this seems to be owing to dams, 
for the water is nearly stagnant. Some canals are 
taken from it for watering the fields. Bahuli is a 
small town and Thanah situated between two liranches 
of a rocky hill, near which as I have said is another 
toward.s the west. On its east side is a small lake or 
reservoir, which even now has 4 or 5 acres of water, 
and in the rainy season may have twice as much. On 
its side are the ruins of a' small stone fort on -which 
several houses have been built. By the side of the 
lake I observed some carved stones in the style of the 
Suyir. The fort is called Soktisgurh,^) and_ also 
belonged to the Ghurwar Rajputs. On examining 
the east of the bill I found a small modern temple of 
rough stone, but it contained an old image of 
Maliavira, and many carved stones [lie] scattered 
round. The carvings are less injured here than I 

’~[t) aahmlaraU, tbo- Gabaryvar of Sherririg' (I. 175177). 

f2) Balwant Siiigb, son of Matxsa Bam^ and father of Cbait Bingli. 
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lave any where else observed in the works attributed 
o the Suyir. The Hanuman entirely resembles that 
t Patana,0 and the other carved stones are chieflyj 
he little four-sided equilateral obelisk and other 
imaller four-sided stones shaped much like bricks, but 
auch larger. Several of the figures are indecent, 
;rhich I have not observed in the works of the Cheros, 
he Linga excepted. The people here know nothing of 
he Cheros, but say that the Suyir possessed the whole 
ountry as far at least as Banaras and Chandalgur,(2) 
ind. long preceded Raja Banar from whom the former 
ierives its name. After the Suyir, who were an 
impure tribe, came the Ghurwars, pure Rajputs. 
The 14th Rajah having had no children, applied to 
the Moslem saint at Chandalgur, from whom he 
obtained two sons, and vms convested to the faith, but 
many branches of the tribe continue Hindus, among 
whom is a Raja Vikramajit, still a considerable land- 
holder in the western part of this district of Mirzapur. 
The 26th Rajah was expelled by the father of Bul- 
wunt, the first Brahman(2) Rajah of the Banaras 
family. The Moslem Gurwars(^) had built several 
mosques both here and at Serwa, and near both are 
numerous burial places of stones in the Moslem 
fashion, that is terraces supported by a stone wall 
neatly cut and sometimes surrounded by a wall. The 
graves are on the terrace, each covered by a stone or 
small tomb of bricks, from the shape of which you may 
judge of the sex of the corpse, and where the person 
'has not been a saint, of its size, that is the grave stone 
of a child is always small, and of an adtilt about the 
natural size. 0 The ridge of the grave stone of a male 
is rounded, while that of a female is flat with a hollow 
in the middle. 

26iA Fehrmry . — I went to Chandalgur, vulgo 
Chunar, about 6 coses through a very rich and 
beautiful country. After passing the hill by a diffi- 
cult ghat, which might have been entirely avoided by 
going along its bottom, I found a t olerable road. 

' (t) See page 149 above, aBd Martm’s E, I ,467, and Plate IX. 

m ie., Ohuiiar. derivation of Benares given liere is fancifnl 
Bam, a BhnniihaT? Braliman,,;,or' Babhan. 

' '(4) iev,' converted Galurw-am. ' , „ 

Jd m f.Kik OanooM-lsIam ** Sharif p^ge W. 
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NOTE. 


The following pages (covering 18 pages of the 
manuscript) form a supplement to the Journal. 

They contain a record in tabular form of 
Buchanan’s marches from one halting place to another, 
showing the proportion of each type of country 
traversed, with interesting observations on the crops, 
soils, methods of irrigation, cattle, etc- 

The figures in this statement represent the time 
taken (shown in number of minutes) in travelling over 
each type of country specified. For a full explan- 
ation of the sj^^stem followed by Buchanan, see Mr. 
V. H. Jackson’s Introduction to the Patna-Gaya 
Journal (J. B. 0. R. S. Vol. VIII, pp. 164-6). 
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Low. 

1 High. 


Date. 

Place. 

a? 

o 

Hills. 

Occupied, 

Waste. 

Waste, 

a 

S’ 

© 

o 

o 

Observations. 


Not. 3rd ... 


Not. 6th ... 


Not, Uth 


Not. 12tb 


Kolwar to 
Arralu 


To Mosar 


From Arrali to 
BowUidary. 


■Boundary to 
I’ownah. 


Pownah to 
Ekwari. 


128 4 


44 


74 


75 
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The v.’iiste land merely 
l>rohen corners. The great 
croit on the gi'oimd Arahar 
and Kodn, a little Aririda(l) 
aiul Jiuiera and Indigo, one 
ileld of JBajreo (2). Much 
wheat or barley not water- 
ed, very little irrigation, 
hio rice. 

.^oine rice. Much less Arahar 
and Kodo, some Jauera 
more Indigo, home But and 
mustard and popip]y. Much 
wheat ami barley. A good 
deal of irrigation. The wells 
not deei). Cuttle very suiuil 
ami poor. Borne Buifaloes. 
Near Arrali much irrigation 
from wells, further on land 
poor, trees stunted some rice 
which has sulfered much 
owing to the want of Ahars, 
8oil better, a stiff clay. 
Ureat crop rice but much 
has failed owing to too few 
Ahars, wiiere there has 
been pains on these the 
crop good. Few wells. 
Many b ulf aloes. The water 
Allans. Of the waste, 4 
broken corners, SO bushes, 
6 long grass tolerably green, 
11 deserted fields. 

The great crop rice, 13 parts 
totally lost except perhaps 
some seedling land which 
could not be distinguished. 
Of the remainder a great 
deal very poor. Where there 
is waiter it is very good but 
there are few Ahars. The 
riibbi all watered. I saw no 
Koyeri(3) land. Of the 
W’aste land 4 broken cor- 
ners evidently deserted 10 
of wdiich 10 rice 0 rubbi 
laud 1 part a marsh covered 
with Uri(4) rice. Waste 
high bare land 7, low 
covered with long coarse 
grass tolerably green 25; 
among this are thinly 
scattered Palas trees. The 
soil excellent. Not nearly 
stocked with cattle but a 
good many buffaloes. 
Paias woods. I suspect this 
waste land was formerly 
cultivated as in the middle 


(1) Castor-oil plant, liicbms (Cnmunla, 

(2) Jiafra, a .speclo.s of millet, Panniaetvm. iyphoitfeum, 

(3) 'liiis is probably meant for Koiri. The Koiris of Shahaltad av(^ reputed to be 
very skilful cultivators. Koimr is a term sometimes applied in this district to Sand 
near the village wdiich m well manured aad intensely cultivated, frequently held 
by Koiris, generally known as goenr, or pbenra, in South Bihar. 

(4) The word uri is not, as far as I remember, used in Shahabad, It is applied 
to the **-wild’' rice, and is commonly used in the eastern districts, whence Buchanan 

doubtless It, 01, th« Sans, hrihl- 
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South from the Biya (1) 
lungle the country much 
deserted and much of the 
rice both summer and 
winter has entirely failed. 
The people seem to he 
taking entirely to a 
pastoral life, some villages 
deserted some entirely with- 
out cultivation. Little ruhbi, 
and little of that watered. 
In the jungle i miles and 
its skirts there are many 
spots of cultivation, mostly 
SirsooC2), I suppose after 
Maize. North from the 
jungle 48 minutes all culti- 
vated except a few broken 
corners, great crop But, 
some with barley among it, 
next Arahar(3) with Kodo. 
No rice. Of the waste, 6| 
broken corners, 6 deserted 
plantations, 61 deserted 
fields, 44| woods and 1 long 
grass. 

The country overwhelmed 
with plantations, among 
which some bamboos. The 
waste consists of 5^ parts of 
stunted trees, 3| parts 
broken corners, 6 parts de- 
serted fields. Much rice. 

Plantations numerous, little 
rice, much orahar(8). Wheat 
and Chana(4). Pew cattle; 
I presume they are sent to 
the jungles. 7| parts of the 
waste broken corners, 10 
clear land on one place 
Kerb (5), 2^ bushes. Not 
much rice. The great crop 
pease or mosur({l) mixed 
with Barley or wheat. Some 
poppy and irrigation from 
wells. Too many trees, a 
few palms. A good many 
cattle. 

All the country high and 
rather swelling. Scarcely 
any rice. Much But, some 
Arahar, some barley or 
wheat not watered, Th® 
watering confined to the im- 
mediate vicinity of villages. 
Of the waste, 4| broken cor- 
ners, 8 deserted, of which 
6 are plantations, S fields, 
S8 bushes, 85 stunted woods 
mostly Palas. Many cattle, 
both cows and buffaloes. No 

S alms nor bamboos, many 
tohuyas. 


(1) Bihiya. The old ** forest” was generally called either the Bihiya or th^ 
Jagaiapur forest. 

(2) i.e., Barsout mustard or rape, Brasaied campeatria, 

(3) i.e., arhar <vulgo raJiar), the Pigeon-pea, Cafama indicua, ^ 

(4) The same as bstwf, chick-pea. 

m Mandi or renn, the ** Arinoa ” of page 186 above, q. v, 

(8) Jfaifir or mmatU thO’lPdlftp lentil, <Lenii ^ 


Nov. 23rd Belaunstl to 
boundary. 


i Boundary to 
Barepur. 


Nov, 34fcli Barepur to 
Duuiraong* 


Nov, 39th Bumraong to H 
Naiyanagar, 












Mostly high land. The little 
rice that was has chieSy 
failed. Even the winter 
I crops very poor. Arahar 
! and Til(l) the most 
common. The waste con- 
sists of 15 parts bushes, 5 
deserted fields and 
broken corners. Vast num- 
bers of cattle on which the 
people seem chiefly to sub- 
sist. Many hedges as usual. 

Much rice, but it has almost 
entirely failed the Ahars 
having gone to decay. 
Much land near the villages 
watered from wells by the 
bag, on which chiefly the 
people seem to subsist. In 
the fields far from the 
villages the great crops But 
and Arahar mixed with 
Kodo. The former good, 
the latter bad. The water 
is Ahars, the bottoms al- 
though dry not cultivated. 
The waste long grass. A 
good many cattle. In both 
divisions many new planta- 
tions forming, although the 
extent is superfluous and 
other cultivation neglected. 
Many hedges. 

Near Surjapnra the rice has 
in general failed and even 
a good deal of the Chana. 
One rain more would have 
saved the whole, or the 
Ahars in repair (a). Kear 
I)eo I passed 2 very large 
Ahars which contained more 
water than is wanted and 
the crops of rice are good. 
The principal support of 
the people will be the land 
watered from wells by the 
Moth (4), but the people say 
that they have not cattle 
in general for extending 
that cultivation. The wells 
not deep. The exertion near 
Deo seems to be owing to 
many of the people there 
being zemindar Brahmans. 
Sluch Sirsoo and Chana, 
little Arahar, much rice and 
wheat, some palms near 
Deo. Many plantations. 
Many cattle, 2 herds sheep, 
1 of goats which I have 
seen nowhere else. Of the 
waste, 5-i parts broken cor- 
ners, 81 deserted, 10^ clear 
poor soil, 34J long grass fit 
for rice, 46 covered with 
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Hate, 

Place. 

o 

Hills, 1 

« 

S ■ 

Occupied. 


Observations. 


Suryapiir to Do* 

, •^aoncMt ' 

... 

•• 

- 

... 


i ■•• 

Jii|ub(l) bushes, fit for 
rubbi, rather poor. The 
whole channel of the K:a(2) 
cultivated. 

Boo. 3ifcl ... 

From Sm-Japur 
to Dmstliaii 

2 

1 

37 

I 

j 

41 


The greater' part of the 
country a stiff light 
colourei clay fit for rice, 
but some light and very 
sandy. This no worse cul- 
tivated than the others, 
being watered from wells 
for wheat. The great crops 
Rice, But and wheat. Much 
of the former has failed 
owning to the want of 
Water, The Ahars in some 
places not repaired, in 
others being entirely want- 
ing. The waste: broken 
corners 2;^ parts, clear land 
in , sandy soil SI, deserted 
lately 4^-, long harsh grass 
47|, vrobds 19. Cattle ' not 
so" numerous as hitherto, 
hut still many both cows 
and biilfaloes. No hedges. 
Many plantations, some 
deserted. 

Deo. otli ... 

. ■ i 
' :'■ "i 

From Suryapur 
to boundary. 

1 


30 


79 


Not so much of the crop 
lost owing to a fine Aliar 
which w'atcrs a great extent 
and even now sends out a 
large stream which has not 
been applied to the rice 
as superfluous, although the 
crop is stunted, much wheat 
watered. The waste con- 
sists of 5 broken corners, 
<4 deserted near Snryapur, 
14i clear land and 1 bushes. 


From Boun- 
dary to Noka, 

f- 


62 

1 

1 

67 


Not so well watered, but 
little of the rice absolutely 
lost although the whole is 
very poor. Aluch Masuri and 
But. The w^aste consists of 
31 broken corners, 4 clear, 

4 deserted, 351 long grass, 

5 bushes. Many cattle and 
bufl'alocs, both very small. 
The Atoth used even when 
the water is very near the 
surface, and the beasts of 
no weight. 

pee» Gtb 

Noka to ' 

Baraong. : 

i 

2 

4H 

i 

i, ^ 

I ‘ 

40i 

i 


Crops as ye.sterday. The 
waste consists of 21 broken 
corners, 18 deserted, 2 of 
poor clear land, 31 of 
bushes a light sandy soil, 
11 of long grass, a very 
stiff clay. Among both this 
and the deserted I see some 
small plots cultivated with 
ATosuri and linseed mixed 
and very thriving without 


<l) Hhe ladiatt Jtilufoe, Zizm^n» Mt or ‘ 

it) TM Kto rif «r. 
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sai 


Diiie. 



Cbserv.aUons. 


Bce..8t!i 


[Noliato Baraong 
•(oncld. 


Bataoiv^ to 
Bamini, 


Dec. nth 




Dec. 12t-h 


Bavfiong to 
Jakiiii. 


Biira.njar to 
boaudary. 


Bound ary to 
Sanesrani. 


Sahesram to 
boundary. 


Doundavy to 
Tilbautta. 


15 


Dec. 14tli 


13 


29 


281 




Prom Tilbantbu .. 
to Rampar | 
and Xottib- 
dovl aad back. 


49 


y6 


1-10 


41 


G1 


wa.teriR'i- and it can bo 
only iridoieoce that has 
preVeatetl the^ whole of 
tl'iose fiCoi liavinu been ciil- 
tivaited. Cattle as nsaal. 

The waste 11 broken corners, 

2 deserted or fallow, 7 clear 
poor land, 11 in stdl 

clay, S hussies in sandy .soil. 
Btyund Da mini so far as 
I cduUi see the country 
see ills \v e ! I ( >cc.ii p led anu is 
tireen witii mb bn ao tsie 
iiills rice is the jj;reat crop, 
but some rubbi. 

' Crons riostly rice. The 
j waste tiicrely broken cor- 
I ntu’s. So far as 1 saw there 
i is iniich cultivation in this 
j direcUoii. 

‘ The waste, 1 part broken 
■ conicrs, S lorn^ grass and 
S bushes. Crops mostly 
rice. 

The chief crop rice but 
iviuch rubbi, some of it not 
watered. The waste, 
broken corners, clear poor 
land, 32 deserted or 
long grass (d-, busnes chieny 
palas’ on 'rich Jan<4 S. 
Altiny palmiras(l) at 
Bahesram. 

Crops mostly rnbbi. The 
waste land, broken corneiM 
15-k uneven ground near the 
hilts ^9d bushes or 

stunted woods 29 i'. 

The greatest crop rice, but 
perhaps 1/5 part oi wlntt 
I have stated as occupied 
consists of useless pif sta- 
tions near the town. Many 
palmiras and some dates 
among the plantations. The 
waste consists of 
corners, 1 deserted rice tteio. 
immediately contiguous to a 

tank full of water, and 521 
stunted woods, among w'UicIi 
many large Alohuyas have 
been uUowed to grow upi 
Cattle not very numevous. 

About I of the occupied 
'land consists of plantations 
near the Son, %hero the soil 
13 poor but capable ouougn 
of producing rubbi it 
watered. The soil midway 
between the hills and riven* 
very rich. The rubbi the 
best I have seen in the 


(I) Borassus /TahchT'/cr, the Palmyra, or T.oddy ” palm. 


li 
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ISate, 

Place. 

oi 

« . 

J2 

s 

1 

Waste, 

Occupied, 

1 

Observations. 


From Tilhauthu 
to Raragar 
and Kotula* 
tie vd and bach 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

district, a good deal 
watered, partly wheat 

partly mustard. What is 
not watered Arahar and 
kultin(l). Not much rice- 
Ail very at for cultivation. 
The cattle in tolerable con- 
dition, not very numerous. 

Bsc, 15th 

From Tilautha 
to Balaninya. 



' 

40| 

29J 

... 

Country as yesterday, stili 
more plantations. Of the 
waste, 22 woods, 11 bushes, 
4|- deserted. 

Bee« irth 

From Tilsutlm 
to Kasima, 





1 

1 

j 

Watch stopt. About 5 anas 
cultivated, very little rice, 
much watered land with 
wheat and mustard. What 
is not watered produce^ 
chiefly Arahar and Kulti. 
The soil sandy. Crops 

where w^atered very good. 
The waste all tliorny 
bushes. 

Dec. 18th 

Prom Kasl- 
yama to 

Majgawa, 

1 

1 



46 

50i 


The crops mostly rubbi and 
watered look very well. The 
waste, except 3 of broken 
corners, consists of stunted 
woods or high bushes. The 
soil good the whole way 
from the hills to the river. 

Deo. 2Sth 

Ma.igawa to 
Nahatta, 

1 

14 


75 

69 

i 

The crops good rice and 
rubbi, nearly equal; many 
small Ahars ; much irriga- 
tion. The waste land all 
of a good soil, broken 

corners, 7| clear, (»4 woods 
more or less stunted. The 
hills are some small ones 
that skirt the Son, very 
rocky but not steep; (> 
parts clear, 8 pa'rts covered 
with stunted trees. 

Dec. 20iih 

1 

Nahatta to 
Fore ha. 


' ' i 

[ 

1 

85 

i 

i 

SO 


Crops mostly rice and such 
as grow in the rainy season. 
Ahars too few, but in good 
order. The soil everywhere 
good. The waste consists of 
broken corners 2, deserted 
or fallow G, clear 4, grass 
7, bushes 3, woods more or 
less stunted 63. Many 
cattle, the buffaloes in ex- 
cellent order. 

Dee. 27Ui 1 

1 

Poreha to 

Jadunathpar, 

1 




103 

43 


Less rice, more rubbi, but 
none of it watered. Three 
months* rain required for ali 
crops, rain in winter des- 
troys ■where(2). The waste 
land consists of 2^ broken 
corners, clear 4, deserted 
plantation 1, bushes e.f 

which 5 on good land, 4^ 
on rocks. SS parts wood, of 


<1) DoUchos hifloms, the Xiorse-gram, a leguniiuous pulse. 
(2) We should probably read ** wheat '% 
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Bate, 

1 Place, 

' m 

p 

1 

aJ 1 

1 

i 

ffl 

1 

w 

ns 

*s ! 

■ ! 

1 

Observations. 



a 

3 


^ : 

o i 




Porclia to 

Jadnnathpnr 

— COrtt'hl, 

... 

... 


1 

... 

■ ! 

... 1 

i 

which 271 <^51 little hills 

and 5S1 on level, but 121 of 
these are thin as if sprung 
up on deserted lields. 
Many cattle. X presume the 
people live cliiehy by their 
milk. 

Dec. %mii 

Snrld* (1) to 
Lora 

1 

1 

i 

1 

S2 

! 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

! 

. j 

j 

88 

1 

15 

j 

1 

' i 

1 

Perhaps equal quantities of 
rice and high ground culti- 
vated. The rice iis narrow'’ 
winding vullej'S well supidi- 
ed with water from springs 
and torrents; water still re- 
maining in many parts. The 
high land in the vicinity of 
the villages mostly occupied 
with wheat or barley not 
watered nor very poor; 
some arahar. The whole 
perhaps gives a summer 
crop. A little ricinus(£). JNo 
mustard. X see some spot.H 
which have been cultivated 
with the plough after long 
fallows and sown in the 
rainy season, but the 
quantity altogether trifling. 
1 passed through 8 little 
valleys fit for rice bufi 
entirely neglected and 7 
partly occupied including 
Kerki and Lorn, but eveu 
there the quantity might 
be much extended by re- 
servoirs. Of the w’asto 
land, 22 parts are lawns 
with scattered Mango, 

Mohuya and Bot trees 
round the villages; 14 are 
open grass with a few 
spontaneous trees, and SX 
are stunted woods. On the 
whole from what X saw ‘i 
anas may be too steep fox* 
the plough, generally rock; 
1 ana may be channels of 
torrents and rocks generally 
near their banks, and i.2 
anas may have a good 
soil mostly yellowish, in a. 
few places red, 1 xma per- 
haps might be rendered fit 
for rice and the cropis 
pretty certain. X sav/ about 
20 buffaloes and cattle in 
full proportion to the ex- 
tent of cultivation both in 
excellent eoaditioa. 

Bee, 3lst 

From iCIset- 
T^'unsrs ^to 
Eorhnr. 

, ■ 1 


00 ' 


ir.o 

6 

i 

! 

On th« whole S anas too 
steep for the plough, 2 
anas rocky and bai-j’eii, d 
anas of a gdo<i soil; of the 
, waste, 10f> stunted woods, 
3 thin woods, 31 .scatterod 

1 trees or lawns, iiir<stly oii 
j a good soil cultivated al'tei* 

' occasional faUow.s, A good 


<1) hnnraki, wliioli Eiiehanim speHs in a variety of waya. 
(2) Rlclnus eonununk, the castor oil plant. 
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Observations. 


aE}\ ist; 


any, 11 tb 


any, ISfcb 


lany, IStK 


Fr-Tra Kliet- 
ban gs to 
■Korlmr— . 

Ft’orn .Korn nr 
to Kuriyuri 
gbat. 


Sasm-ani to 
Alempiu*. 


Alempnr 

Kunna. 


io 


ICuma to 
Sbercgttr, 




3,00 


no 


31 


S6 




237i' 


13| 


'deal ot desert eti rice la.ii(3 
among tMs., Miieli new rice 
■ land niiglit be made by the 
rivers. 

On the-'' wiiole , 7 part(s) jiiay 
he liilly, 15, parts more 
rocky or barren, an parts 
good. Of this 15 anus culti- 
vated, of which I part liiay 
he rice, rabbi, e clraircd 
spots in, the v/oods. Of the 
•waste, 56 are woods, 14^ 
scattered trees in iawn.s 
near the villagea, ^ 
broken corners. A fuii pro* 
portion of cattle. 

A fine valley almost totally 
neglected. Of the waste, SG 
parts woods mostly bam- 
boos, € bushes, S clear, 
formerly occupied. 

The great crop rice. A good 
deal' has failed, but not so 
much as usual in this 
country owixig to the Ahars 
being rather better, and 
what has failed or is waste 
is entirely owing to the 
neglect of these, only 2 
had any water. A good deal 
of Kesari(l) and pease even 
among the stubtde, wdiich 
might have been the case 
every where else. Even the 
inside of the tanks in most 
places cultivated. Much 
rubbi watered, no sugar, 
much cotton. Of the waste, 
7| broken corners, 15 de- 
serted rice fields, 1G| 
clear. Few plantations, 
many buhalnes. Near 
Saseram and Aluaipnr culti- 
vation very fine. About 2 
miles from Saserarn the 
neglect begins and continues 
rather less than 4 miies. 

Much us yesterday, 2 tanks 
have this year been re- 
paired. Less rubbi and a 
great deal of it not 
watered. Except C'hanu this 
is very poor. Where water- 
ed by the Koiri very rich ; 
a good deal of anise 19S 
among thi.s both yesterday 
and to-day. Of tlie waste, 
broken corners and in 
deserted or fallow owing to 
want of water, 4 bushes, 1 
.stunted woods, very few 
plantations. 

All the cultivation rubbi: 
not watered. Crops poor, 
wheat, barle 3 % But, Eulti. 


(1) Khimrit the ** ChleMing-votch ’ 

(2) Saunf, IHrapincllii uriisum. 


leuthyrm mtivm* 
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Date. 

Place, 
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Observations. 



« 


o 

Sf 






o 

JS 


® i 

p! 

1 1 




« , 

w j 


'3 

Pin 

1 

1 



Jiiijy, I7tis 


Kiirma . to 
Shure.u'iir— 

COTiCld . 


Kxirma to 
boaiitlary. 


Boundary to 
KuJ ura* 


... 1 


Jany, ISth 


Jauy. loth 


Kajura to j 6-^ 
G arwat* 


Gurwai to 
Cliayenpur. 


15 


191 


25i 


52 


5S| 


6£» 


13S 


The waste 1 broken corners, 

1 deserted, 4 bushes, 25 
stunted woods- The soil 
every wdi ere good, but some 
broken by torrents. 

The -waste lu'oken, 
bn^^hes, mostly broken land 
near the Durgauti and iintlfe 
for cultivation 41 deserted, 
partly village partly rice, 
both clear. 

The waste 41 broken corners, 

2 deserted* rice fields, KS 
clear, chiefly poor land nenr 
the hills, KJi bushes mostly 
near the hills. 

In both divisions the cnun> 
try nearly the same. Much 
rubbi, especially Ghana, 
veiy little watered and the 
crops poor. The rice has 
been in geneial very poor, 
imwt of the Ahars having 
been neglected, but some 
are repaired this year. Xo 
Kesari except at Kujiira, 
where some old tanks give 
a supply of water. They 
are now almost choked. A 
few palmiras among the 
trees, many of -which are 
scattered through the 
fields and are not formed 
into clumps. 

Much Kiibbi, little or none 
watered. Near liupa much 
Arahar on land apparently 
newdy reclaimed and rather 
swelling; crop good, finely 
fitted for Maize. A good 
deal of the rice has Kosari 
among the .stubble. Many 
AharSj but none very large 
2 fields of sugar near 
Kajura, the only ones I 
have seen in the district. 
Oxen very small; many 
buffaloes: a large herd of 
sheep. 


For about 2 thirds of the 
w'ay w'as among the hills or 
along their skirts. The 
whole of the w-asie, except 
2 of the broken corners, is 
in this space and consists 
of broken corners 5), clear 
10, some of it broken banks 
of rivers, 26 bu.shci:, soin-e 
of it the same, wood 7. All 
to ray right appeared n 
fully occupied country, ami 
the villages large, numerotia 
and better than usual, 
especially Bagwaiipur and 
R,aTnpur(l), w-hich i saw at 
a little to my left. The 
whole crop there ru'bbi„ 


(1) Eamga.rh. 


.6 


OF FRANpIS BUCHANAN. 


[j.B.O.B.Sv 


Uato. 


Place. 


ObaerTationf. 


Oarwat to 
Chayeupur— ■, 

4i(tnold,. 


IftBj, SOtli 1 From Maoli 
' Osman Koti 
through 
Chayenpur. 


Jauy, 2 lBt 


Cbaveiipnr to 
Mohauij'a. 


n 


Jany. 24ih 


Mohan iya to 
Kklaspur. 


Si 


19 i i 


56 i 


180 


4A 


73 


very good without wateriBg 
Incf much of the aud 
Serna to he newly taken 
in* much arahar 
The last third ot the -way 

-"r jS| 

had a“uU WPly f 

and produces 

keaari among the sttioDie. 

The Ahars far from ejus^ 
to those in ^There 

’l^ryrop ha. 

amV vkSity o| 

itgSf Bubbi not watered 
not so good as near the 
hills: some sugar, two 
mills with Btone morto^ 
pft.ne very poor. Plantations 
Serate;^nany palmiras 
round Chayenpur. 

The waste land 
corners. Many of ^ha'. 
Eood. Villages better than 
usual; son'® sugar cane. 
Most of the rice has hnseed 
or Kesari among the 
stubble. 

Except at Mohaiilya, where 
owing to the neglect of 
Ahars 8 are .S? 

country is everywhere cult^ 
vated as much as possible. 
Much rubbi not watered* 
and much of it 
pecially pease. By 
greater part of 
has Kesarl among it. Many 
Ahars apd tanks still retain 
water.. Many repairing and 
new making. At 3 J^nages 
much sugar cane. A iittie 
watered near villages* 
Tobacco, vegetables and 
poppy the rao^ valuable 
crops. Few plantations, but 
enough to batisfy the eye. 
Villages numerous, better, 
than usual in this district. 
Pul.y as many cattle, cowsg 
buffaloes, sheep and swine 
as where there is much 
waste. 

Irrigation much neglected:. 
Most of the tanks in d®cay : 
verv little of the rice them'.,, 
fore has kesari, and a great 
deal has failed. Very little 
of the rubbi near the 
villages watered from wel|8. 
The crops how^ever tolerable, 
wheat, barley, Miisun, flax 
and Chana chiefly. The 
rivers neglected, see 
Journal. Afany of the in- 
side of the thinks waste. M 
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5: 
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1 


i 



0 
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Observaiions. 


Mnhatiiya to“'i 
Eklas-pur— i 
vonchL 


Jany. 26th 


Mohaiiiya to 
boinidary. 


Boundary to 
Xuiidiimra. 


Jany. 27th 


Kandihara to 
Barah iri 
e:a‘cpt 4 in 
Baraong. 



2 | 

28 

72 


22 | 

135 

130 


Jany. 28th 


KandUiara to 
bonnda y of 
Kamil j. 
Boundary to 
Bahuyara, 


1 


IG 

675 


25 

835 


good deal of sugar watered 
from wells. In 2 or S' 
villages the Aliars good, arui 
there the rice has kesari. 
The soil very tenacious of' 
water; several small tanks 
quite full of water which 
seems to he neglected. The 
whole quite clear. 

Country more fully occupie.i 
than on the 2-ith, but in 
other respects little dif- 
ferent. Few plantations. 
Few or no palms; a few 
bamboos.. 

Country less fully occupied 
than yesterday, in other 
respects much the same. 
On the 3 lust days tlierti 
has been much cotton mixed 
with the pul.se, and thO' 
same has probably been the 
case before untili (sic) 1 only 
discovered it to-day: the 
people hu?;y digging welJs 
for watering it. Of the 
waste, S are broken corners, 
2((J have not lieen cultiva- 
ted for some years and are 
covered with long parched 
grass, 435 are covered with 
short gi‘as3, partly rice laud 
deserknl, partly high fsehis. 
that seem to be ocensiou- 
iilly cultivateil with Chana. 
The .same was tlie case on 
the two last du-ys. I’lie 
cattle allo,we(l to- eat the 
straw as they please on t^e 
thrashfng fioor. 

For 154 the country much- 
as yesterday, but no sugar. 

The soil is as yesterday a., 
stiff clay, ill many villages, 
where the reservoirs have; 
been neglected tlie people 
have given up idee anu Ipvvo 
sown both sides with rubbi.. 
W'iiich is .seldom wattued. 
The waste land is. clear, 
and may be -I of what has 
no ahars. In" ethers where 
the reservoirs good the 
rice gives kesari, and there 
is no waste but broken cor- 
ners,, the dnsjde of the, tanks 
and vicinity of villages 
being occupied by rubhi, 
wiiile the intermediate 
spaces give rice. Much 
cotton. The, w'dls for 
watering it iuist only oue 
year,, and are lined with a 
grass rope. There are few 
plantations. In the reiuiwu- 
tUS 49 parts the plu£it:ttioii.3 
increase and the soli is 
light. The tanks have been 
mostly neglected, and most 
of the country is covered 
with iong grass. The rubbi. 









Date. 


ly. aeth 


mj, 30th 


Voi/y. 4fli 


tTOUBNAIi Ol’ FEAHCi'3. ■ BUCHAN A 




Place. 


Observations. 


fcandary 

PfAbuyiira- 

caneldk 


Bolmyara to 
boundaty of 
■Karonj: aui 
,B i i'li u 11 gti 
lioiindarj tO' 
Lataii. 


Lataii to Yo- 
g’odcBpiir. 


Joji’ftd 0 s p a r 
lo iHtundary 
ivf .Durnraoiig. 
Boundary of 
Diiiur a o n jr 
lo that of 
Kai'ougj papFi- 
irig a ‘coruer 
of Bk'ivari iu 
which tile 

v?ood is bc>nn> 
dary of Ka- 
ronfiri to 
'Koyat. 


es 




16 


59 




91 


62 


42 




26| 


all watered, but its ciiian- 
tity very hiconsiderable. 
On the whole the waste 
consists of 5 broken corners, 
4 deserted rice land, 43| 
clear, mostly iU the west 
part, 31 long grass, mostly 
towards the east. 


Wherever the tanks are in 
good order the country is 
w'ell cultivated and the rice 
produces kesari, but in most 
parts the ahars have been 
neglected and much is 
waste, while the rice land 
as far as the tenants’ 
strength goes is turned into 
tubbi. All the rubbi, ex- 
cept Chana, watered. The 
soil very hard and appa- 
rently clay, but it is called 
mixed. Some say that 
rice and rubbi alternately 
do best. The wa.ste land, 
broken 6-i, deserted rice 
fields 15|, clear or perhaps 
fallow rubbi land 29, long 
grass which is rice land 
long deserted 17, bushes 
wliich is rubbi land long 
deserted 5. All Euseyh 
Rhan’s c.state in good con- 
dition. Baboo Sahebzadah’s 
very bad. 

No Chitni(l): most of the 
rice crop seems to have 
failed. All the rubbi 
watered, crop good. Many 
cattle. Some paliniras. The 
waste i.s : broken 4, clear 4-b 
deserted 2, long grass 17> 
bushes 3|, woods 47. Far 
from wishing to diminish 
these the whole lands of a 
village that W'as inter- 
mixed have been planted 
With Mangos, ahd in a' few 
years will be a wood, for 
Mangoes and Mohuya are 
thick scattered through the 
forest which has many 
smali villages intermixed. 

Waste 2^, broken, 13 long 
grass, chiefly the in.side of 
reservoirs, one of which has 
been just repaired. The 
village to which it belonged 
half fallen. No chitiii(l). 

The waste, broken, 2 
deserted, 14 clear, 15 grass, 
hushes 5, wood 17|, A little 
Chitru(l) in some places. 
Many cattle; a few palms 5 
many plantations. 

As above. 


<1) Broadcast, -Chhinta n-feiss scattered pt sown broadcast. 
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jj:. 1 
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<y 

P 

S 

P3 

V 

z> 

O 
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Observations. 

Feby. -Stli 

Koyat to 

Kui-onj, 


1 

08 

! 

1 

97h 


All the nil)l.»i watered from 
wells e?:eept that in ahars. 
The waste consists of 
broken corners d, <ieserted 
4, clear 17, long grass 23, 
siflall bushes on poor sand 
land 38, very little chitni. 

■ The waste land has been 
' evidently all once cnitivateci 
and the traces of llic ahars 
reiuain. Planlaliouts miiner- 
ous all the way. Several 
ahars repairing this year. 
All the rubbi except in 
ahars w’atered. A few 

bamboos. 

l?cby. Gth 

'IvaroiiJ to 

bouutlary oi' 
liaraoiig. 

r 

1 

78 

1 

■ 

1 


78 

1 

■ j 

For about the first 5 mile? 
most of the rubbi watered, 
the soil being looser. Be- 
yond that, except near 
villages, much rubbi not 
watered but very poor, the 
soil stiller and plantations 
fewer. The devastation old, 
but the plantations and 
sites of villages remain. 
Many villages entirely gone, 
in most some houses 
deserted- IMost of the 
Ahars c^iitivated in the 
ditch. Dunawarfl) better 
than the Perga nah nearest 
Karonj, some tanks being in 
good repair and having 
Chitni among the stubble. 
The waste broken 4-^, clear 
chiefly in Dimnawar(l) 20, 
grass 47^. 


Lnuiuliiry to 
iCaelias, 


! 

1 

1 

7 


13 

■■ 

The tanks in good repair, 
but some new ones wanted. 
The waste broken corners 
and long grass. Must of the 
rice ha's Chitni. 


Kaclms to 

boundary 

2 

1 

'22 

... 

49 

... 

Country in both rather barb. 
The land at a distance from 


Boundary to 
Doraa, 



20^ 


43i 

«%« 

1 

i 

! 

the villages neglected. Most 
of the rice chitni. Close to 
the villages the rubbi 
watered and the crops very 
rich; some poppy, much 
cotton, no sugar. At a 

little distance from the vil- 
lages the rubbi no.t watered, 
very poor. One coconut 
palm in fruit but small. 
The waste, broken 5^, Clear 
32, long -grass 5. The water 
of the nullah which runs 
most of the way much, 
although not entirely, neg- 
lected. A good deal of the 
waste apparently owing to 
its hanks, W'hich are rather 
broken. 

Sth 

Borna to 

liuLQgiir, 

4 

... 

27J 

... 

1011 


Irrigation much neglected, 
little or no use made of 
the 3 rivers- Sot one 


<1) Daiiwar ,(pargaiaa),' 
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Borna' to 
Eamgar— 


lltE 


)y. aSth 


iby. Igtli 


oby. 19th 


Eamgor to 
Darauli, 


Ram gar to 
boundary of 
Sawat. 

Boundary to 
Sawuc, 


Sawut 

Amaya. 


to 


Amaya to Mer 


21i 


Ml 


16 


634 


944 

25 


64 


143 


541 


Pain(l). Not one good Ahar,. 
yet 80 retentive of moisture 
is the soil that much of 
the rice stubble has Chitni. 
The nibbi only near villages 
watered* Few plantations* 
A good deal of poppy; a 
little sugar; much cotton. 
The waste, broken 
deserted land formerly 
w^atered by wells 2|, clear 
134, bushes 5. 

Near Raragur some very poor 
land; although ploughed, 
some of it I believe has 
not been sown. Farther on 
the soil good, and where 
watered the rubbi is excel- 
lent, a good deal Chitni.. 
Tobacco fine, 5 sugar mills 
in one yard, a good deal 
of Sukurkimd(2) in this 
vicinity. 'Waste, 4 broken- 
corners, clear 5, grass 54, 
stunted woods 7, mostly 
Palas. 

Irrigation much neglected. 
Few Ahars and these either 
small or ruinous. Much of 
the rice has failed. No 
Ohitui. A good deal of 
watering from wells about 
the villages; crops very 
rich, except the sugar which 
is poor, but thei-e is a con- 
siderable extent. A good 
deal of poppy. Tobacco un- 
commonly fine. Waste, 19 
poor clear land and 
deserted rice fields, 94 palas 
bushes also rice fields that 
have been long deserted; 
8oda<3), 1, broken corners 9. 

Few reservoirs, especially 
near Sawut where the crops 
are almost entirely rubbi. 
Farther on, some reservoirs 
in good condition with rice 
fields producing chitni. 
Rubbi rather poor, little 
watered from wells. The 
waste is 9 broken corners, 
6 deserted, I am told in 
consequence of disputes for 
the property, I bushes. A 
few palms and bamboos in. 
the plantations. 

Many reservoirs, but not 
good. Only some of the rice 
has Chitni, but little would 
appear to have failed. 
Little watering from wells. 
The waste, 3| broken cor- 
ners, 3 bushes. The cattle 
very poor. 


(l> A pain m artificial water chafinet, or canal* made for purposes of 

Irrigation. 

(%) Salcarkand, the Sweet Potato, Tpomoea Batatas. 

(3) i.e., reh or soil impregaated with impure parh^aate 0I soda. . 









shahabad district, 


ObBefTations. 


From Mer to Ghati the 
great cuIti%'ation rice, with 
ahars in good repair; no 
waste but broken corners. 
From Ghati to Ranigar no 
waste but a little poor 
clear land. All rubbi not 
watered; crops rather poor. 
From Rarngar to the boun- 
dary all W'oods, part plain, 
part hill. The waste is 
broken 4, clear 4^, long 
grass 2, woods 2Bi, besidea 
hills. 


From Mer , to 
bomidary. 


All rubbi. Scattered trees 
very fine. Much sugar. One 
hair rubbi, mostly wheat 
and barley in the Tals(l) or 
Reservoirs which are very 
large; crop poor, not 
watered. One half rice. 
Little Chitni, but the crop 
has been good. Many 
buffaloes. 

The waste merely broken 
corners. 


Bamgat road 
to Burari. 


Bararl to 
Soiampur. 


Earari to 
boundary* 
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'APPENDIX n. 

List of Stones Peocurbd in Shahabad. 
'^Manuscript, ydlume 3, Pages 195-6.\ 

1: Stone of Jabra paldar, 6tli December 1812. 

2. Stone from the quarry at the pass between Sahasaram 
id Tilaiitha, 12th December 1812. 

3. Stone from the detached hill towards Tilantha, 12th ' 
•ecember 1812. 

4. Calcareous breccia from Kotula Devi, 14th December 
312. ■ 

5. Silicious hornstone of Totala Devi, Idem. 

6. Imperfect limestone of Totala Devi, same date. 

7. Limestone of Kotula Devi, -same day. 

8. Destroyed limestone of same place and time. 

9. Eotten stone from the quarry of Khari near Bal- 
nanuya, 15th December 1812. 

10. Limestone from the same mine. 

11. Substance called Chanra from the same. 

12. Khari from the same. 

13. Stone from under the Khari from the same.- 

14. Milstone, 15tli December 1812. 

15. Stone too hard for milstone, 15tli December 1812. 

16. Thill hornstone flags or slate from the ascent' to the 
jiiarry, same date. 

17. Pyrites of Amjlior, 17th December 1812. 

18. Eeddish fragments of rock from do. do.; 

19. IWhitisK do. do. 'do. , . . , 

20. Black do. do. 3o. 
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: , , 21 . "Central ore . of Kasis . like gentle slate do . do . ' ■ 

22. Ore of Kasis, fro,m .the upper end. of {lie mine ,do. do. 

' 23. Ore of Kasis from the lower end of the mine do. do. 

24. Flo'wers of Kasis from Anrjhora, 17th December 1812v 

25. Eock from the summit of Murli, 18th December 1812« 

Calcareous, ■ ' 

26. Breccia of Miirli, same date.' 

27. Limestone of 'Miirli, same date. 

28. Stone from the north end of Miirli at the bottom, same 
:date. Lime. 

29. Stone from the east side of Mnrii at the bottom, same 
date. Lime. 

30. Stones of which Eotas is built, 23rd December 1812. 

31. Eock of Jadiinathpur, 27th December. 

32. Yellow efflorescence from the ore of Kasis at tlie Kori- 
yari mine, 1st January, put into a bottle. 

33. Whitish efflorescence from do. same date, put into a 
bottle. . 

34. Ore of Kasis like gentle slate do. do. 

35. Pyritical ore of Kasis, do. do. 

36. Eock above the mine, h'ornstone passincf into horn- 
blende, do. do. 

37. Pebbles from the Son at Jadunathpur, 28th December. 

38. Eock of Dhiiya Khund altered and unaltered, 8tKi 
January 1813. 

39. Stone of Gupti Banaras. Lime, 15th January. 

40. Touchstone of Chrystal of do. do. 

41. Stalactites of do. do, 

42. Spar from Buduya do. 

43. Limestone of Suraiya, 19tH Januajy. 

44. Eeddish do. do. 
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45. Granalar whitisH stone above tKe limestone of Suraiya, 
Loth January. 

46. Stone marl called Khari, some place and date. 

47. Stones mixed witH the above marl, do. do. 

48. Limestone from Suraiya ghat, considered useful?, 

49. Granular stone from the above, do. 

50. Breccia intermixed with the same, do. 

61. Potstone of Musayi, 19th January 1813. 

52. Milstone of do. do. 

63. Stone from the top of the hill above Osman Koti, 20th’ 
January 1813. 

54. Stone of Osman Koti for building, etc., do. 

55. Saline water as from the wells of Sadullahpur, lltK 
February 1813. 

56. Karail soil of Sadullahpur, do. 

57. Ujarki do. do. do. 

58. Lalki do. do. do. 

59. Asorhur limestone of the Karamnasa, 21st Februarv 
1813. 

60. Crystallized limestone of do. 

61. Stone of PateSwar Koti, 23rd February 1813. 

62. 4 stones of Pateswar hill, 23rd February 1813. 

63. Stone of the hill forming the boundary between BiKar 
and Banaras, 24th February 1813, 
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i^PPENDIXA\ 

The Arrah House. 

Since 1857 tlie name “ x^rraii House ” lias been associated 
■with the little bungalow in -vtliich the gallant defence of eight 
days was made in that year(i). The name “ Arrah House 
had previously been applied to a house near the Judge SahiK 
ka Talab ” in the north central part of the town, in manza 
Murshidpur, which had been built towards the end of the 
eighteenth century by William Augustus Brooke, the famous 
Eevenue Chief of Patna (1781-87) and the first Collector of 
Shahabad. From records in the possession of Cliaiidhari 
Karamat Husain of Arrah, it appears that Brooke acquired an 
area of 42 bighas odd for building purposes in 1196, FasU 
(a.d. 1788), and constructed a residence, which he called 
AiTah House, with several outhouses. The property changed 
hands many times. It appears to have been occupied by John 
Lewis Chauvett, Judge and Magistrate of Shahabad, who died 
on the 15th August, 1794, and was buried on the east of the 
tank. It seems later to have been in the possession of William 
Cowell, who was judge of Shahabad for 12 years (May, 1802, to 
April, 1814). Cowell sold it to a Mr. John Paul Marcus of 
Calcutta in 1815. Marcus sold the property in 1845 in twm 
lots, the major portion, with the house, being purchased by 
.Chaudhari Basharat Ali. The house continued to be let to 
officials, however, for many years; and it is believed for good 
reasons to have been the house that was oecupied by William 
Tayler while district judge of Shahabad for some five years, 
before he became Commissioner of Patna (1855) , and after him 
by Arthur Littledale, who was judge in 1857-8, and was one of 
the defenders of Boyle’s buiigalow. Subsequentiy, the judge 
having moved to the more open area in the vicinity of the 
maidan and collectorate buildings, the old residence was demo- 
lished by the proprietors, its place to be taken by shops, golas 
and a market; but some of the original outhouses are still 
standing. Chaudhari Karamat Husain informs me that from 
some Persian documents in his possession it appears that 
Brooke’s house stood upon a portion of the site of the old Qila‘, 
or fort, that had been constructed under the Muhammadan 
rulers. 



(3) Shahabad Gazetteer, 1924, page 153. 
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iiPPENDIXB.- 
WiLi)' C attle IN Shah ABAD. 

' ;Tlie emperor 'Babnr in iiis- memoirs refetes that , among 
other animals, AAild elephants, and .wild .buffaloes used to roam 
over the S&zapur hills in his^ time. Captain DeGrloss refers' 
(1766) more- than once to rhinoceros. Peter Muiidy (1632), 
when near Sasaram, met two wild buffaloes that were being 
driven up country as a present for the emperor, Shah Jahaii. 
Buchanan in his P^eport tells us that in the woods of Jagdispur 
and Diiinraoii there were some wild cattle “ of the common 
breed ; they resernble entirely in form and in variety of colours 
those bred about the villages of this district, but are more active 
and very shy.’’ They were carefully preserved from injury by 
the Eaja of Diimraon and his kinsman of Jagdispur ; but many 
of their neighbours alleged that these “ sacred herds ” were 
committing wide devastation and causing lands to be deserted. 
He adds : “ The origin of these herds is- well known. When 
the Pijayani Kajputs incurred the displeasure of Kasem Aly, 
and for some years were compelled to abandon their habit- 
ations, some cattle were left in the woods without keepers, and 
on their owners’ return had acquired the wild habits, which 
their offspring retains. Several calves have been caught ; but 
it has been found impossible to rear them, their shyness and 
regret for the loss of liberty has always proved fatal,” Wlien 
I was acting as Collector of Shahabad in 1894, Nawab Saiyid 
Imdad Imam mentioned to me that during a shooting excur- 
sion in the nortli of the Bhojpur pargana he had seen wild 
cattle. In reply to a reference recently made to this gentle- 
man, he wuutes : “ They have now totally disappeared from 

the Jagdispur side on account of the clearance of the jangal 
after the mutiny. But I remember to have come across them 
three times while camping in the Dumraon diara lands. The 
first herd I saw must have numbered over forty. They looked 
superior in size and general condition to the ordinary domestic 
cattle. The bulls were much bigger and healthier looking than 
the breeding bulls that are imported into India for improving 
the Indian breeds.” I believe that some of these “wild cattle”' 
are still to be found in the northern diam. When I was Su!i- 
divisional Officer of Buxar in 1892-4 they were said to be 
fonnd in the vicinity of Mahuar and Naimipr.;, . Mr. W. John- . 
ston, who has recently held charge pf the district, tells me that 
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He Had heard of the existence of these wild cattle, hni Had not' 
seen them himself. Qasim Ali ravaged the possessions of the 
Ufains in 1762, It is quite possible that Buchanan’s ‘*.welh 
known ” explanation may be founded on fact; but, if so, it is 
curious that even young calves could never be tamed agaki'-. 
On the other hand, knowing of the vast area of forest and 
jangal that once existed in this district (see Introduction, 
pp. XV — XAdii), we might be led perhaps to speculate whether 
the origin of these wild cattle did not go further back than 
Qasim ‘All’s time, w^ere it not that we find no evidence' of 
iPidigenous wild cattle in India, and that we have examples 
in otlier parts of the ccmntry of domestic cattle becoming 
wild, for instance, in Gorakhpur, Gonda (1), Bharatpur (2), 
etc. 


(j) Mr. F. J, B. Field, a retired officer of the Opium Department, who 
is intimately acquainted with animal life in India, tells me that he had 
known cases, in the Gonda district, in which young calves captured from 
these wild herds had been tamed. 

(2) For an interesting account of the devastation wTought by herds 
of these animals, see O' Dwyer, India / hiew It, 1925, pages 92 — 93. 
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APPENDIX C.^ 

Eohtasgabh. 

In the Hmivamsa pur aria it is stated that Eohita, the son 
of Hariscandra, had Eohitapura constructed' with a view to' the 
coiisiimmation of Irm dominion (^). The very name carries us 
'back, according to the dynastic lists, of the' puranas,: sixty 
generations before the great. Mahabharata battle. According 
to the oldest iiradii'ioii Kohita was' ''worshipped for long centuries, 
at' Eohtasan, the '*■ seat of Eohita where 'still 'stand the 
chaimisi sir hi, or stairs of “eighty-four steps,” that led up 
to the old temple of Eohita, long since destroyed, which 
crowned the highest point of the hill, overlooking the broad 
Son valley far below — a truly magnificent situation for a temple 
to the deified scion of the great “ solar race 

The earliest inscriptions hitherto discovered in the vicinity 
of E.ohtasgarh (excluding of course the Asoka inscription in the 
cave on the Chanclan Pir hill near Sasaram) preserve to us the 
name of an important local chief , Pratapadhavala Deva. It is 
possible that there was more than one chief wdth the title 
Pratapadhavala. The Mahanayaka Pratapadhavala Deva 
appears to have been a semi-independent ruler under the suzer- 
ainty of the then Gahadavala (veniac. Gahar-war) king of 
Kanauj. According to an inscription on the Tarachandi hill 
near Sasaram he was called Japiliya, i.e. of Japila (the 
modern Japla pargana). The earliest inscription of this ruler 
is one at the Tiitrahi waterfall, mentioned by Buchanan, which 
has been assigned to the year 1158 A.D. A slightly damaged 
and undated inscription (2) at Phulwariya on the Eohtas plateau 
tells us that Pratapadhavala ’s family were Ivhayaravalavamsa, 
which means of Eharwar race, a very significant piece of in- 
formation. In a paper (5) read before the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society in 1824 Buchanan mentions that he found, among 
other names, that of Pratapadhavala Deva engraved on a rock 
at Bandu ghat, which is situated to the south of Eohtasgarh, 
and also that the family wdiich “ yet possesses the principality 
of Bilonja,” represented by Baja Bhupanatha in his time, 
claimed descent from Pratapadhavala, chief of Japila. It 
appears then that Pratapadhavala was lord of Eohtas and the 


(S) See Sy. IV, Sn. 

(8) TranaactionSf Yol. I, Pari I, 204. 
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country around, including at least parganas Japla and Belaunja 
on the other side of the Son, in fact was probably chief of most 
of the territory which long afterwards w^as ordinarily assigned 
in fief to the governors of Eohtasgarh, from which to maintain 
their troops and the dignity of their high office — the nucleus of 
Sarkar Eohtas of Todar MaFs rent-roll and of the early British 
administration. 

The sandstone that caps the Kaimur plateau is prone, 
from its texture, to decay ; this may partly account for the fact 
that no earlier inscription has yet been found at Eohtasgarh, 
T once noticed some fine pieces of stone carving near the foot 
of the hill, to the south-east of Eohtasan. It is possible that 
some of the oldest sculptures may have fallen over 
the cliff, or even been hurled down by iconoclastic hands, 
and that search and excavation along the edges of the slope 
may yet reveal some valuable material for the history of this 
ancient stronghold. Prom the year 1538, when Sher Klian 
snatched it from its Hindu raja, we find frequent mention of 
the fortress by the Muhammadan historians, a mere summary 
of which would exceed the scope of these notes, 
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'APPENDED. 

Sheb Shah’s Eesidehcb. 

V 

a good deal of misconception (H is liable to arise from 
the lax use of expressions like ** Sher Shah’s ancestral home,” 
it is as well to note that Sher Shah’s ” ancestral home ” was 
not at Sa.saram. The ancestral home of the family lay amidst 
the ridges of the Takht-i-Snlaiman mountains in Afghanistan. 
Mian Ibrahim Snr , as Ni' am at-iillah calls him the grandfather 
of Sher Shah, wandered into the Panjab in search of service 
late in life with his son Hasan. He was employed at Bajanra, 
a,nd then at Hissar Firuza, where Farid, afterwards known as 
Sher Khan, was born. Later he settled at ISTarnol, and died 
there. Hasan lived at Narnol for a considerable time, nntil 
his patron Jamal Khan, who had been appointed Governor of 
Jannpur by Sikandar Lodi, assigned him the pargana of Sasa- 
ram as a fief, from which he was to furnish 500 horse. We do 
not know exactly when Hasan took up his residence at Sasa- 
ram, bnt it is unlikely that be had been there more than twenty 
years before he died. 

There still stands in the soutH-east central part of the 
town of Sasaram the remains of what must once have been an 
imposing building. There is a very lofty archway or gateway, 
with remains on either side, from the structure of which it 
appears that the facade was originally 4 or 5 stories high. 
Buchanan gives a rough sketch of this facade as it existed in 
his time. The topmost portion has since fallen down, and 
some of the smaller arches have had to be filled in with 
masonry, as they were in a dangerous condition. On each 
flank of the main gateway there had apparently been a row of 
rooms, possibly intended for gatekeepers or outdoor servants, 
fronted with pillared arches. When I last visited the site 
some ten years ago these compartments were used as galas for 
the storage and sale of grain. According to one tradition still 
current among old residents this ruin is what is left of the 
residence, or ** palace ” of Sher Khan. By local Hindus it is 
often called the naurattan^ (i.e, nava-ratna) , and by Muham- 
madans the qila (fort) or haveli Safdar Jang, We know 
that a fort once existed at Sasaram. Even in Buchanan’s 
time considerable traces of the ramparts seem to have 

(1) J. B. A, S., rJan, 1923, where his midence has appareiitly been 
■tonfoanded with the mausoleum! 
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existed; but tHese have since been o^^literated and hidden by 
buildings, etc. Buchanan gives another 
of his journal (MS. p. 115) of the elevation of a building jhi 
no longer survives, but which may have formed part of the 

Gila' buildings in the same vicinity. _ j 

Thomas Twining writes(l) of alighting at the 
of one of the ancient palaces, situated a little to the \vest,_ _ 
it is not Imown where this pavilion stood. He ac s 
palace, part of which I now occupied, as wel as mosl ot tne 
kd imperial buildings at Sasserarii, was m oqI 

Khan” (meaning the Sajiacla-nisMn). This was be wc 

if December, 1S29, Victor Jacquemont 
Drench traveller, passed through Sasaram,_ and m hia 

journal : ‘ ‘ The big gateway still standing in the south of the 

town, where it dominates like a tower all the ^ 

houses, was no doubt that of the prince s residence , ■ ^ 

are no remains of walls to be seen. Some “ J^Ts 

weavers nestle, with birds, in the ruins ol the palace , the hah 
had been ornamented wnth arabesque decoiution covem 
fresco painting which the rain has not washed out On some 
terraces formed of the debris of the higher pai s o _ ^ ^ 

a layer of soil has collected the 

by a multitude ot wnld plants (2). Khan 

district, such as Khan Bahadur SaiyM Aulad Gaidar ^a 
of Koath, are of opinion that this rum is_ the last suiviv^^g 

remnant of the residential buildings „ Hasan 

which may have been erected in the time of his 

Khan Sur. , . 

The style of architecture, so far as can_ be lodged tro 

the remnant still standing, any such 

extremely improbable that this building dates fiom ^ 

Srly period. To another name 
this^Mn, Vi.. Safdar Jang hi 

sufficient importance has not hitherto been ^an of 

hpcause the people have no recollection of any gre 

lived tee P). Moreover, appeMe to 

S the older tadition. as Bochaoajr '5?* « 

Journal), associates the residence °* in:S-Sssaram 

to the north of the town, by the side of the A 

road, near Kurai ch. — 

(1) Travels in India a Hundred pages 320-1. 

(2) Translated from the original Hench. » f forms me 

M. Saiyid Narir-ud-din, the present Subdmsiond Oftcer, mi 

that traces of painting Officer points *<> 

(3\ A reference supplied by the - ,740 A assist Alivardi 

Jang, the Nawab of Oudh, who cawP mto Bihar m 1742 to assisi 

Khan against the Marathas. 


mmmz oy ^fBANCis bcchanan. 
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Tile earliest drawing tliat we have of Sher Shah's 
mausoleum at Sasaram is the sketch made in 1632 by Peter 
Mundy, a reproduction of which will bo found in Volume II, 
page 130, of the Hakluyt Society's edition of his travels. This 
drawing is of extreme interest. It shows the stone-built bridge 
or causeway leading from the northern bank of the tank to the 
tomb as standing entire (ten arches shown). Prom this draw- 
ing it also appears that there were kiosks on each side of the 
steps leading down to the water, besides a kiosk at each 
corner of the tank ; that a battlemented wall ran right round 
the tank at the top of the steps ; and that on the level between 
this wall and the spoil banks at least a single (possibly a double) 
row of ornamental trees, shown by Murdy as about the height 
of the kiosks, had been planted in a continuous line round the 
tank. The sketch shows only the eastern and of the southern 
spoil bank, but this is shown as covered with trees or shrubs. 
We see, therefore, that orginally the surroundings had been 
carefully laid out with trees and shrubs, and the shady 
walks " which Buchanan so missed, had been provided. 
Mundy’ 8 short description of the tank and tomb is perhaps 
worth quoting : — 


Here is a very faire Tancke, with a goodly Sepulcher in the midst 
of it, with a bridge to goe to it, all of hewen stone. It is without 
question the formalist and largest Copula in all India, or that I ever saw 
elswhere, although the Mosques att Constantionople have those that are 
verie spacious. This within the Arch conteyneth above 32 of my 
ordinarie stepps, and (as I finde by triall that 4 make 3 yards att least) is 
24 yards and maketh 72 feete; soe much is it from side to side, a 
wonderful! breadth. 

** Moreover, if a man doth hollow alowde, the sound will remaine 
neere half a minute, or while a Temperate man's pulse may beat 30 
stroaks, with a quavering, shakeinge or trembling, like unto the sound of 
some Bells ” 

Buchanan does not specifically give the diameter of the 
inner hall, though it can be calculated from the plan and the 
measurements recorded. Mundy’s general accuracy of obser- 
vation is well known. Here his figures are corroborated by Sir 
A. Cunningham’s measurements, viz., 71 feet 5-7 inches. 

The next account we have is that of Tavernier, who visited 
Sasaram in December j 1665. He confounds Sber Shali with. 
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Ms SOB, Islam Shall,' and describes the tomb as a mosque/'' 
but he adds : There' is a fine stone ' bridge to cross into the 
island;** " 

, For at least 120 years after Sher Shah's burial, therefore, 
'the causeway was intact. It is most likely that it- w^as deliber- 
ately broken or blown up : but wdien this happened no record 
hitherto published discdoses. William Hodges, b,a., wdio 
■travelled in India betv/eeii 1780 and 1783, drew a very fine 
view of Sher Shah's tomb. The artists Thomas and. his 
nephew, William Daiiiell' visited Sasaram in 1789. or 1790. 
Both of them drew view- s of Sher Shah’s tomb. Thomas, ex- 
hibited a painting of the “ Mausoleum of Sher Shah at the 
Royal Academy in 1810 ; and in the first volnme of Caunter’s 
Oriental Annual, published in 1834, there is an engraving by 
Havell of the Mausoleum of the Emperor Shere Sliah drawn 
by Wm., Daiiiell Before Hodges and the Daniells drew 
their pictures the causeway had been broken down; only 
some ruins of intermediate piers were left : but the topmost 
cupola on the summit of the dome wns still standing. 
Commander Robert Elliott, wdio must have visited Sasaram 
between 1822 and 1824, also drew a beautiful sketch of this 
tomb, an engraving of which was published in Volnme II of 
his VietDs in India, dec. By that time the crowning cupola had 
fallen, and only the plinth thereof was left, and one tottering 
pillar. Both Mundy’s sketch and the Daniells’ view^s show 
that it had been a cupola of design similar to those on the lower 
stages, which still remain as originally built, and not a pinnacle 
as constructed when the restoration of tlie monument was 
carried out by the then Bengal Government in 1882. In re- 
ference to this change the late Dr. T. Bloch wrote : Why 
this was done I am not able to understand. It can hardly be 
called a restoration, and such an example should never be 
followed in carrying out a work of this kind '’(3-), Wlien the 
Daniells drew their pictures the tomb seems to have been 
practically intact; fig trees had done little injury. Within 
a quarter of a century later this destructive tree appears from 
Buchanan’s account, however, to have wrought much damage ; 
and Elliott’s view shows that ten years after Buchanan’s time 
% trees had taken root all round the structure. 

{r)"d,SJ,,~B€n Gif,, lOT-2, page 21 " 
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APPENDIX F. 

Shergaeh. 

Buclianan’s account of Shergarh and its remains is the 
most complete that has been published. In the A.S.I. , Bengal 
Circle, Eeport for 1901-2, the late Dr. Bloch gave a brief des- 
cription of the remains on the top of the little plateau. He 
refers to the absence of any complete and accurate account of 
the existing buildings, and adds : “ My notes, which I took 

on the spot, will enable me to add considerably to the meagre 
account in the List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal.” Possi- 
bly these notes are yet extant. 

At the beginning of 1833 Lieutenants Waugh (l) and Benny 
of the Trigonometrical Survey paid a visit to Shergarh. In the 
course of a note recorded by them they refer to a temple dedi- 
cated to Siva, as standing on the right hand side of the entrance 
to the fort, at the top of the steps, and forming a part of the 
fortification. They remarked that the doorway of the temple 
was of Hindu style, and the flat roof was supported by similar 
pillars. They also formed the opinion that, although the fort- 
ress was supposed to have been built by Sher Khan, the style 
of the buildings would infer an older and a Hindu origin. 
They noticed some traces of gay painting on the walls of the 
palace, and on the hills about eight miles south of the fort they 
saw a ruined wall, neatly built of sandstone and mortar, which 
was said to have enclosed a large tract of country. As no 
other visitor seems to have suggested that an old Hindu temple 
formed part of the fortifications near the main gate, the point 
called for some inquiry. The present Subdivisional Officer of 
Bhabhua (S. 0. Chakravartti) informs me that after careful 
examination he has been unable to trace any such temple to 
Siva, but to the south-east of the palace buildings there is an 
upright stone worshipped by the local folk as a Siva ling a, and 
in a niche “ in the middle of the main set of subterranean 
rooms ” there are small paintings in a state of fair preservation, 
in the form of small squares, of precisely the same character 
as the marks made by Hindus where the household god is kept, 
and on which the homa sacrifice, etc., is performed. These 
may be some of the paintings seen by Lieutenants Waugh and 
Benny. The Subdivisional Officer adds that a local tradition 
is still current that a Hindu raja used to reside in these budd- 
ings and the place was originally constructed by him, and that 

m Afterw^ds Swveyor-Genei^l jrf Sodlift (Sii Andrew Scott Wavgb). 
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Slier KEan only repaired and strengthened it. He also states 
that he has been assured by gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
that the remaiDs of stone- built walls still exist on the hills to 
the south , being all that is left of a rampart that is supposed to 
have extended from Shergarh to Eohtasgarh in the old days(^). 
Tiie Subdivisional Officer further quotes an interesting legend 
related to him by a Ivharwar family of Karamchat, of a Hindu 
raja who ruled over this part of the country and had 700 ranis. 
Some ruins below Shergarh, to the north, which seemed to 
him to be of older date than the buildings on the hills, were 
described as the gausala where the raja kept a great number 
of cattle. There is also a local tradition that the Cheros had 
a stronghold here, at the site still known as Eajandih (but 
there is no village there now). 

It is possible that a fortress existed at Shergarh long before 
Sher Khan’s time, as in the case of Eohtasgarh. Indeed it 
may have been one of the strongholds of the now legendary 
cdiiefs Bagha Mai and Deva Mai, wdio are supposed to have 
been finally defeated by Baja Laksmi Bah, the reputed great 
grandfather of Eaja Salivaliana of Bhagavanpur. Local 
tradition makes Salivahana to have been reigning at Chainpur 
in the time of Sher Khan. According to the account given by 
the late Mr. W. Crooke in his Folk Lore of Northern India 
(Volume I, page 191), however, he must have lived a century 
earlier. The tower-like peak opposite Shergarh, on the other 
side of the Pcrgavati, is still called “ Eaja Deo ( — Deva) ka 
Pind There are many legends associated with these hills 
and kliohs that call for further study. 


(1) Of. also the reference made by Buchanan to 
at Kota Ghat, near Dhuan Kund {mfra^ page 103). 


wail of hewn stone 
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APPENDIX G, 


Belaunja. 

It is not clear what Buchanan intended by the words no 
such name being known”. He himself refers tn the princi- 
pality of Bilonja ” in the paper read before the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society in December , 1824(1) . The name is an old one , though 
it does not appear as a separate mahal in Todar MaFs rent- 
roll, being therein included in a mahal hitherto transliterated 
as Jidar ” or ‘‘ Haidar ” (2). In the Persian inscription 
of 1638 A. B. over the gate of the tomb at the foot of 
Eohtasgarh, Belaunia is mentioned as one of the parganas in 
jagir to Ikhlas Khan, the then governor of the fortress. In 
Muhammad Eiza Khan’s rent-roll of 1765-66 it was shown 
as one of the seven parganas included in Sarkar Eohtas. 
In the Supplement to (Grant’s analysis it is described thus : — 

“One pergumnah Palonncha, to Bajah Menrajesing Kheterwar, and in 
Jageer to Hedayet AlH Khan." 

Under the date 21st December 1766, Captain L. E. 
DeGloss, of the Bengal Engineers, who was deputed by Clive 
to make a survey in South Bihar, writes in his journal at 
6 P.M. came to Hughly Village belonging to the Eajah Bis- 
natsing who had deserted the hills relating he was chief of the 
two Perganahs Chupellah and Belongeah [i.e. Japla and 
Belaiinja] but is possessions Isio'] was taken from him by 
Eajah Chamell [i.e. Shah Mai] 

In EennelFs large scale Map of the South-west Part of 
Bahar ” published in 1773, pargana Japellah ” is marked as 
lying within Sarkar Eohtas, but Belaunja is not shown. In- 
stead, a pargana Manjeong ” is shown to the south of the 
Son and west of the Koel, where Belaunja lies. On Plate IX 
(published in 1779) of his Bengal Atlas “ Bittounja ” (evid- 
ently meant for Billounja ”) is shown as the name of a 
pargana to the south-west of the area marked ** Manjeong ” on 
the 1773 sheet, but beyond the limits of both the Eohtas and 

;.V I ..i" .. I u — ✓ :■ 

(3) Transactions, E. A, S., Yol. Ij Part II, page 204. 

(2) In Blochmann and Jarrett’s translation the name is given as Jidar. 
Haidar is Beames* emendation. {J.A.S.B., 1886). Beames corrected many 
of the mistakes in names occurring in the original translation, but others 
f scaped his notice from want of local knowledge. Jidar and 
Haidar are both wrong : the name should be Japla; just as Kotra shoiild 
read Kutumba. Readers acquainted with the methods of copyists dealing 
with Persian manuscript will readily understand: how these mistakes were 
made ; it is a question of dots combined with malformation of letters. 
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Palaman Sarkars. Belaunja was included in Sarka?' Bohtas 
under' tke Mughal administration ; and it was evidently in that 
■ sarkar' in 1765 and 1766. Later it became merged with 
Palamau in the huge district of Eamgarh, in which if lay in 
Buchanan's time. When the unwieldy Eamgarh district was 
divided up after the Kol rebellion of 1831-2, it was included 
with Japla in the old Bihar district, and it formed part of Bihar 
when Captain Sherwill carried out the revenue survey of that 
district in 1841-4. When the separate district of Gaya was 
created in 1865, Belaunja with Japla were retained in it; but 
in 1871 they were transferred to the then district of Lohardaga. 
Some 21 years later, 'when Loliardaga 'was split up into two 
districts (Eanchi and Palamau), Japla and Belaiinja became 
part of Palamau. 
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APPENDIX H. 

Guptbsvab. 

^ the legendary history of the worship asso- 
ciated with the Chiptesvar caves wdll be found in an article on 
the Primitive Paces of Shahabad in the Calcutta Remew ot 
1879 (Volume LXIX , page 348 f .) . It is suggested therein that 
the story would seem to point to Siva as representing “ some 
deity of the aborigines whom the Aryan found it to his ad- 
vantage to identify with the Eudra of the Hindu pantheon 
The Brahman,” the writer continues, ” has not yet suc- 
ceeded, as elsewhere, in wresting the shrine from the hand of 
the aborigines : the priest is a Kharwar.” Of Earn Saran 
Kharw^ar, a descendant of the old chief Siva Sin,j||i (1), he 
writes : “ Earn Saran still owns the shrine. Althougn swayed 
by the influence of conquest, he affixes Sinha to his name and 

puts on the sacred thread he still however calls himself 

a Kharwar Eajput.” 

I am informed that a Kharwar still officiates as pujari, and 
that the office is hereditary. 

(.1) This may be “ Bajah Siva Singha, an old man, chief of the Koresh 
Khairwars” who came to Buchanan’s camp at Domunhani on the 14th 
January 1813 (Journal, page 114). 
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APPENDIX J. 

Gaharwars; Kharwabs and Cheros.' 

The Gaharwars are one of the most interesting of the old 
races of north central India. In old inscriptions the iiaiiie 
spelt Gahadavala, which the late Dr. Hoernle connected with: 
the Sanskrit root gah, to be dense or thick, as meaning; 
“ dwellersin caves of deep jungle I W'Ould prefer to associ- 
ate the name if possible with the vernacular w^ord garh, mean- 
ing a fortress or castle. The title Garhmla w^oiiid then, mean 
the people of the fortresses. The earliest glimpses that we get 
of this race or tribe indicates that they occupied the hill 
country of the northern Vindhyas and the western Kaimur 
range, pre-eminently the country of garhs or hill fortresses. All 
the celebrated hill fortresses of this area are known in the Hindi 
vernaculars as garh. Many readers will call to mind the 
numerous referencei§ in the ancient Sanskrit texts to the castles 
or fortified cities of the enemies against whom the “ Aryan ** 
invaders had to contend, the allusion in many cases probably 
being to the hill fortresses of the indigenous peoples. Vincent 
Smith (1) tells us that traditions in that old site Mahoba and 
its neighbourhood unanimously declare that a Gaharwar dom- 
inion preceded at some undefined date the famous Chandel 
dynasty. In fact the sway of the Gaharw^ars in those parts of 
Bundelkhand, the ancient Jejakabhukti, preceded the rule of 
the Parihars, wdio in their turn were overthrown by the Chan- 
dels in the first half of the ninth century a.d. Smith also tells 
us that some of the most charming artificial lakes in that 
country are still attributed to the Gaharwars. The Bund el as, 
who have given their name to the tract, are held to be derived 
from the Gaharwars, who appear, if not then, at all events 
later on, to have occupied a large area to the east and north- 
east along the Kaimur and its outlying spurs, in fact most of 
the ancient Karusa desa. It was a Gaharwar chief, by name 
Chandradeva, who about 1090 a.d. conquered Ka-nauj and 
founded the famous Gahadavala dynasty thereof, which, as 
we have seen elsewhere, (2) exercised suzerainty over the Khay- 
aravala Mahanayaka Pratapadhavala who ruled in South Shah- 
abad in the latter part of the succeeding century. Indeed we 
know that Chandradeva 's grandson, Govindacandra, overran 
the whole of South Bihar as far as Monghyr, as the Maner 


(1) J.A.S.B., 1881, Part I, page I 1 

(2) See Appendix 0. 
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(1124 A.D.) and Monghyr (1146 a.d.) grants disclose. It was 
possibly the effect of this, or of a previous, invasion that com- 
pelled Pratapadhavala to submit to the overlordship of the 
Kanauj kings. But the connexion between the Khayaravaia 
chiefs of Eohtasgarh and the Gahadavala kings of Kanauj may 
have been even closer than this. Chandradeva’s son was 
named Madanapala. Hitherto the Madanapala whose in- 
scription has been found at Baidyanath near the Karamnasa in 
the north of the Bhabhua subdivision has been regarded as the 
Pala king of Bengal of that name ; but I have failed to find 
any reliable evidence that this Pala king held sway over 
western Shahabad, and it may yet be found that the Madana- 
pala of the Baidyanath inscription was no other than the 
Gahadavala king, the father of Govindacandra. Govinda- 
candra’s grandson was the still more celebrated Jayaccandra, 
better known as Eaja J aichand of Kanauj , whose daughter was 
abducted by the famous Chauhan Prithi Eaja (Eai Pithora) of 
Delhi. Now one of the godlings of the Kharwars is Eaja Lak- 
han, who is stated by the late Mr. W. Crooke to have been the 
son of Jayaccandra of Kanauj (3), and who for some reason or 
other has become deified by the tribe. Though such deifica- 
tion of former great chiefs of the clan is by no means confined 
to the Kharwars, it may be noted here that the practice is 
exemplified by the deification of Eohita, the Suryavamsi 
eponymous founder of Eohtasgarh, to whose race, if not family, 
chiefs who assert descent from the Khayaravalavamsi Pratap- 
adhavala claim also to belong. At least such appears to have 
been the claim in Buchanan’s day. It would be interesting to 
know whether any persons who still profess to be descended 
from the same family as Pratapadhavala maintain the tradition 
that they come of Eohita’ s race. 

The Kharwars of CHutia Nagpur, according to Eisley (T, 
dt C. of Bengal) claim Eohtasgarh as their original seat. This 
probably means that before moving eastwards into Chutia 
Nagpur they occupied the Eohtas plateau, as the general trad- 
ition among the Kaimur Kharwars appears to be that they 
came from still further west. 

We do not know the stock to which the raja dispossessed 
by Sher Khan belonged, but he was probably what the Muham- 
madans of that period called a Cheroh ” : and there is reason 
to think that the Kharwars were included under this name. W. 
Crooke tells us (4) that the son of the king of Eohtasgarh was 

(S) Note on South Mirzapur ^hy Crooke and Dampier, pages 24~-5 H® 
seems, liowever, realiy to have been the son of Ratibhan, and so nephew 
md heir, and possibly adopted son> of Jayaccandra. 

Tribes and CmUSt, N, W, P. II, 372. 
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granted by Slier Shah the' pargana .of Kera Mangranr now in 
the Mirzapiir district, and lie became a Mnliaminadaii. The 
younger son fled to Iiantit in the same district, and with the 
aid of a Brahman of Dhauraha near Bijaypiir, overcame the 
Bbar Eaja of tliat place, and founded the farnil}’ of tlie Graiiar- 
war rajas of Kantit and Bijaypnr. All tlie (Taliarwars trace 
their lineage to Benares or Bijaypnr.” Slierring writesC^) that 
the Gaharwars who settled in Kantit were under the leader- 
ship of G-adan Deo, ‘‘ whom some have supposed, to be Maiiik 
Chand, brother of Jai Chand, tlie Eathor king ” (i.e. Jayaccan- 
dra, the Gaharwar ruler of Kanaiij). He adds tliat the raja of 
Manda, who was related to tlie Galiarwar mja of Bijaypur “ is 
said to be descended in a direct line from Jai Chand All the 
Gaharwars in the Benares Division seem to have clainied 
descent from the same family of suryavamsi Gaharwars which 
settled at Kantit and Bijaypur, and v.hich, according to 
Crooke’s story quoted above, was founded by a son of the chief 
of Eolitasgari], It is perhaps also a significant fact that, 
according to Tod, wlio calls them “ Gherwal Eajpnts, the 
Gaharwars are scarcely knowm in Eajputana, and are not per- 
mitted to intermarry with any of tlie clans there. 

The connexion with the Singrauli family referred to by 
Buchanan is also of much interest. This old family was once 
of great consequence in the hilly regions to the south of the 
Son and west of Palamau, a terra incognita to us up to the end 
of the 18th century. The well-known Ajit Singh who ruled 
from 1190 to T234, Fasli, or from about 1782 to 1826 a.d., 
married a Gaharwar girl, as did also his son Udwant Singh; 
yet Crooke,(6) who had first-hand knowledge of the locality, 
says the family is “ undoubtedly of Kharwar descent ’C 
Crooke also adds that the raja in his time claimed to be 
a Benbans (i.e. Venavamsi) Kshatriya. (Of. Buchanan’s 
reference to the Benbans.) 

It must also be remembered that there is considerable 
evidence of connexion between the Gaharwars and the Bhars, 
whom Buchanan, like many subsequent writers, treated as 
distinct. Mr. E. V. Eussell, in his Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces, after reviewing the available evidence, 
comes to the conclusion that the Gaharwars were probably 
derived from, the Bhars 


(5) Tribes and Castes, I, 176. 

(6) Note 071 the Country South of the Miver Son, in the Mirzapur 
District, 1894, pages 23 & 69. Ajit Singh must have been of earlier date, 
however, as I find his name over a wide extent of country on 
VV. Whitchurch’s map engraved in 1776; and he was known to Rennell 
before 1782. 
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The KKarwars are one of the few tribes in South Bihar 
among whom we find a survival up to the present day of tribal 
organization and of the effective exercise of power by tribal 
chiefs. In Buchanan’s time the organization seems to have 
retained more of its old vigour. He frequently refers to the 
‘‘ Eajahs ’’ and the ** Chaudhuris ”, and the ” Taluks ” into 
which the Ivharwar villages were divided. The ” Eajah ” 
of Sanraki was attended by one of his Chaiidharis when he 
came to meet Buchanan. Eajah ” Toral Mai had jurisdic- 
tion over the Tilothu hills, we are told, with seven Chaiidharis, 
and ” Eajah ” Siva Singh over the Sasaram hills with one 
Chaudhari ; w^hile in another area there w^ere four independent 
Chaiidharis. The Kharwars in these hills still recognize the 
prestige and authority of the descendants of their old rajas, 
and acknowledge their prerogatives by various formalities. 
Though now bereft of his territorial sw^ay, the Kharivar chief 
still retains the respectful title of “ Eaja The Chaudhari is 
a local headman w^hose oflSce is also hereditary. For the 
decision of internal disputes the Ivharwars still have a regular 
gradation of courts, the final appeal lying to the ” Eaja ” 
from the Chaudharis C). 

In south Shahabad I have often heard the Khar-wars and 
Cheros linked together by the rural Hindu inhabitants. For 
instance, in reply to questions as to very old remains of wdiich 
no historical record survived, I have frequently been met by the 
answer — ” Kharwar-Gheman ke ha,'' i.e. ” it is of the Khar- 
wars and Cheros.” Not so across the Son to the east, in the 
south of ancient Magadha, where the reply in similar circum- 
stances was almost invariably that it dated from the time of the 
” Kolrajia ”, i.e. from the time of the dominion of the Kols. 
This is noted as a further indication of the racial and linguistic 
difference between the peoples on either side of the Son. The 
name Eharwar is hardly ever heard on the lips of the rural folk 
in the Gaya district. Of the Cheros there are traditions in 
many places, but it always struck me that they w^ere mostly 
confined to the area in the west and north-west of the district’ 
and the west of the Patna district, which tracts, it may be 
noted, lay on the left bank of the Son in olden times, w^hen that 
river after passing Barun and Dihri, followed an even more 
easterly course than has. nsually been supposed (8), 

6. B. A. W. O. 


; ‘ ( 7 ), For an account of organization, see O'Malley's Report on the 

Census of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 1911, Part I, page 459. 
p r- (?) See in this connexion ISfpte (6) on page 1 of Journal, 
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BuDDHAsmTUisH.™ UfBpr%ng mid Formen der BudMagedaU, ¥&%■ 

. Dr, Lemhard Adam* Hit 52 Fhotograplien und 2-0 Ahiil'- 
dungen im TexL Stuttgart^ pages xii^ 12'2^ 48, 

The ' author of this excellent, abundantly illustrated mono- 
graph, who has previously {published a work on Central Asian 
Art (Hochasiatische Kunst), has been guided in his present 
publication by the laudable intention of presenting to the learned 
world a number of good reproductions of typical Bud<!ha statues, 
without paying regard to their sesthetio value. The statues 
with the exception of a few characteristic samples of Uandhara, 
Northern Indian and Turkestan art, come from Further India 
and from East Asia. The originals mostly belong to the Berlin 
Ethnographic Museum and to private collections at Berlin, 
including Dr. Adames own collection* Short descriptions 
are added ^to the plates, giving an account of the origin, 
age and special features of each statue. The introduction 
contains a brief history of Buddha types in the chief Buddhist 
countries, showing their mutual interdependence. Thus the 
bodily marks of the Buddha and his gestures or miidrds as well 
as the halo may be generally traced to Gandhara art, but the 
style of the Buddha statues of Nepal, Tibet, Mongolia and 
Java is more immediately derived from the Indian sculptures of 
the Gupta period. Burma may be supposed to ha,ve followed 
Ceylon models at first, its Buddhism originating in Ceylon, but the 
typical Buddha statues of the country correspond to Indian 
statues and the conical crowns of certain specimens resemble 
South Indian crowns. Burmese art, on its part, naturally enough 
has influenced the neighbouring art of Siam, but the pointed 
flames on the top of Siamese statues and certain peculiar attitudes 
and gestures of the Buddha must he of local origint In China 
IS 8 Ecs. J. 
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it is the Folstio form of Buddhism which represents national 
Chinese ■ art^ while the Indian type has ' been preserved both in 
the statues coming from Tibet and in those imported from India 
direct. The early Buddhist art of Japan is decidedly more 
Indian than phinese, in its character^ and so is Korean art to 
which it may be traced back. In explaining the 0-m mani padfM 
hum prayer, the author has not yet been able to avail himself of 
the evidently correct interpretation of the ^adaharl proposed by 
Professor Konow. Manipaclme should be taken together as one 
word, a vocative of the feminine base manipadfnd^ an epithet 
of Tara, meaning thou in whose paclma there is a mam See 
March, 1925, 

J. JOLLY, 

Inpiah parting under the Mughals . — By Percy Brotvn^ 
ll^x 204 pp. Oxford Clarendon Press^ 1924. 

The portrait of Amir Timur shown on plate IV , figure 1, 
is ascribed by Mr. Brown to about the year 1575 A. C. In the 
Memoirs of Jahangir, however, under the events of the third 
year of this reign (1608 A. C.) we read i — Muqarrab Khan, 
Surati, sent me a picture, ^with a letter) saying that the Euro- 
peans [Fira'ngu) assert that it is a portrait of Hazrat Aiair 
Timur, taken, at the time ^^hen he made a prisoner of Bayazid, 
the Sultan of Turkey, by a painter who had accompanied the 
ambassador sent by the Christian governor of Constantinople 

with some presents, etc. If this were true, no present 

in the world could have been better for me ; but as the face and 
features (of the portrait) did not resemble those of his 
descendants I could not believe it. " 

From this statement of Jahangir it would seem that there 
was no authentic portrait of Amir Timur in the possjssion of 
the Mughal Emperors up to that time (about lt:08 A U.) ; for 
if there had been, it would have been easy enough for Jahangir 
to say that it did not resemble the older pictures. 

The i)Oitrait on plate IVIIy figure 2, said to be of the 
Young Prince BaTm is ascribed to 1585 A. D., when Salim was 
ouly a youth of 17 or so. From dther pictures o.f the prince we 
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know him to tave iiad a handsome £ace^ with charming feaimreSj^ 
showing^ intelligence and sensitiveness ■ in every line. He could 
not have developed a bulky build and a flabby face so early in 
his life. A truer representation of this prince is that shown in 
the coloured plate CKIX of Mr. Vincent Smithes History of Fine 
Art in India and Ceylon (facing page 476) which is taken from 
prince Data Shikoh^s private album. 

Plate XXIF. — The inscription on the original picture may 
be wrong as the author tells us in the footnote on page 37. But 
in the description of the Durbar given on subsequent pages 
better authorities than Bernier could have been consulted with 
advantage. 

Bernier was not an eye-witness at the court of Shah Jahan 
when the Persian Embassy was received. He begins his work 
from the War of Succession which broke out between Shah 
Jahan^s sons in 1658 A. C. ; and, on page XX^ he is stated to 
have reached Surat most probably; towards the end of 1658 
or early in 1659 when Dara Shikoh had already been twice 
defeated by Aurangzeh. Much of what Bernier has written^ 
therefore, is mere fiction or hearsay. Professor Jadu Nath 
Sarkar, in the introduction to his ^ lit story of Aurangzeb ^ (Voh 
p ige XXi)> speaking of Taveimier, Bernier and Manuccx; who 
visited India in this reign, says apart from the few events in 
which they took part or which they, personally witnessed, their 
report merely reprodmed bazar famoms stories current 
among the populace, and caiiEot be set against the evidence of 
contemporary histories and letters in Persian 

In these contemporary works, Shah Tahan has been univer- 
sally praised by native authors for his amiable manners and for 
taking great care of his Eoyal dignity both in conversation and 
ill general behaviour. The use of such harsh words Ai Bad- 
Bakht^^tothe Ambassador of the Persian King would have 
created a scandal throughout Asia ; but as none of the Persian 
histories (written in India or Persia) contain any reference to 
the anecdote^ given by Bernier, we must infer that the 
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Keaeli. , tra¥e!Ier:\ lias' . 'eitlier manufactuired, ' these:,, qt . : merely 
reproduoed bazaiv Jokes, 

Fhte JJf,— The throne reproduced in this plate can not be 
the Peacock; Throne of Shah Jahan^ for that famons Throne was 
not the oiiteome of a few additions and alterations to the old 
throne of the MnghalSj as the learned author' seem® to s,iiggest„ 
It was a new throne altogether^, and^ if Court histories, like, the 
Badshah Nama of Ahdul Hamid Lahori^-. 'are to .'be .believed, , it 
took seven years in the making, cost '.one , ore. 'o.f rupees, .'and 
was finished in i04j45 H.' — 1634 A. C. Its roof, 'was siip.ported 
on twelve pillars, with a pair of peacocks above ; but .there ' w 
no figures of Jesus and Mary on it. See Badshah Nama [Bib. 
hid.s VoLl.pt^^ IT)^ pp,18’8'2. 

On page 91, the name of Shah Jahan's wife is given as 
Arjuman Begum. But her correct name was ArJ-mand. Bano 
Beguro, Jry meaning and ArJ-mand signifying 

She was given the title of Mumtaig^ Mahal by Shah Jahan, and 
the first part of her title was shortened and vulgarised into Taj 
in later times. In the contemporary histories of the period the 
magnificent Taj i® always referred teas’ the Mausoleum of 
Mumtaz Mahal. 

BlaU the description of plate XXVII 

Mr. Brown makes a regrettable mistake. He says on page 92, 
here we have, as He imeripHon boldly i’elh us^ a represen ta« 
tion of the chief Government artist in the flesh, and also of the 
p,ainters and writers who were his collaborators In the plate 
description given below the illustration (as also in the list of 
illustrations at the beginning of the book) the picture is 
■described as givings portrait of Muhammad Paqirullah Khao, 
Head Artist, at the court of Shah Jahan, painted C. A,D« 
1650 "" 

But the inscription on the picture does not say so. On the 
other hand it says that the picture shows a portrait of Sayyid 
Hidayat«ullah, the Sadr; painted by Deulah/^ { Shabi/ii 
Sayyid Hidayat-iillah, Sadr | amal-i-Daulah). Dankh pro- 
bably stands for Daplat, the artist whose portrait^ painted by 
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the order of Jahangir on the fly-leaf of an illuminated manus- 
cript^ (p. 8*2)^ is reproduced by Mr. Brown on plato XYIII. 
Sayyid Hidajat-ullah (son of Sayyid Ahmad, Qadiri, who held 
post of Sadr-i-kul in the reign of Jahangir) served as the Diwaii' 
of Qandahar for some time under Shah Jahan and was made 
a Sadr in the 21st year of bis reign, i.e., about 1648, {Maasiml 
Umara^ FoL II, pp, 446-7.) The picture was possibly ■ made 
soon after he took over charge of his new office, and Mr, Percy 
Brown is probably right in ascribing it to 1650 A^C, 

Two other points in this picture call for remarks — »(f‘) In 
the first place, the minor figures of five young and two old men 
in the borders of the picture are described by the author as 
those of the remaining members of Paqinilla's staff forming 
an interesting group around the portrait of their master — the 
painters being differentiated from the writers by the characters 
of the implements and materials that are placed before them’h 
But these implements and materials consist of a single pe% 
ami inkpot placed to right of the old man seated in the right 
liand top corner of the picture. No other implements can be 
seen in the illustration. The Master is not examining an 
artistic production of any of his subordinates, none of whom is 
represented as writing or painting anything. The two young 
men in the upper and lower borders (who might be the sons of 
Sayyid Hidayat-ullah) are apparently getting their lessons from 
the Maulvis. The open pages of their books do not exhibit any 
trace of a picture or an unfinished page of writing ; while the 
hooka placed in front of the old men are apparently closed, and 
it is only their illuminated bindings that we see now. Similarly 
the three young men standing in the left hand border of the 
picture are not engaged in writing or painting anything i and 
the book held by the central figure, closed and bound as it is, 
might be anything from a theological work to a ledger of 
accounts, These three standing figures obviously represent 
pei«onal attendants, clerks or other subordinates attfiched to 
the office of the Sair, But whosoever they mighkbe ' certain 
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it is that tliey are neither painters nor writers of Faqirulla¥s 
staff just as the central portrait is not Oi Faqirnllah. 

^ contiimes, on page 93^ Four of his 

(Faqirullah^s) assistants are Muhammadans, the three others 
being Hindus The author gives no reasons for identifying 
three of the minor figures as Hindus. 

Flate J J FJJJ.~The nobleman shown on this plate is 
wearing the iVa<r?w dress introduced by Jahangir and presented 
and allowed by him to only a few favourite officers. 

Under the events of the twelfth year of his reign Jahangir 
Writes: — I chose certain garments for my own use and 
ordered that no other person should use them with the exception 
oI those to whom they are presented by me. One of these 
garments is the Nddirl ivhich is worn over the qabd. It hangs 

below the waist and has no sleeves., The Persians 

call it Kufdiy but 1 have given it the name of TdadtrlF 

On page 1S3, in the description of plate XLII, Mr. Percy 
Brown describes Iradat Khan and Pidai Khan {Pirdai is 
probably a misprint) as shikaris The appellation, however, 
is hardly applicable to noblemen who occupied some of the 
highest positions under the Emperors Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 

Iradat Khan, whose real name was Sayyid Muhammad Baqir, 
on his arrival in India (he belonged to Sawa in Mesopotamia) 
first took service under Asaf Khan, Mirza Jafar, as the Faujdar 
of Sialkot, Gujrat and Punjab. Shortly afterwards he was 
married to a daughter of Asaf Khan and was introduced to the 
Emperor Jahangir. Later on, through the good offices of 
Yamin-ud-Daulah, Asaf Khan, he rose gradually to respectable 
positions until he was made the Khan-i-Saman of the Eoyal 
Palace, He greatly economised expenses as Khau-i-Saman, and, 
as he showed considerable ability and honesty in his work^ was 
promoted in the 1 SfcU year of Jahangir^s reign to the iSubadar- 
ship of Kashmir, Some time later he was made the Mir- 
Bakhshi or Pay-Master General, which” position the occupied 
uptil the^aceession of Shah Jahan in 16*^7 A. C., when ha was 
confirmed hs Mir-Bakhshi and was given the rank of 5000 Zat, 
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with' a banner . and' drum which were allowed to few noblemen 
only* ' During' the first year of Shah;. Jahan'^s reign he acted as 
the W.^xzlT,..,^,{Mddsir•ul-Umaray Fol, 1^ pages 174>-180), 

Now the hunting scene represented in the picture (plate 
XLII) is described in the Memoirs of J ahangir under the 
events of the 18th year of his reign^ and from the. account of 
Iradat Khan given in the previous paragraph we know that 
Iradat Khan occupied (he post of the Mir-Bakhshi from about 
the 16th year of Jaliaiiglr^s reign. The Pay-Master General of 
the realm could hardly be called a mere ^ shikari \ 

Pidai Khan, whose real name was Mirza Hidayat-ullah, 
began his oSieial life as a naval commanding officer (Mir Bahr-i- 
Nawaraj. Afterwards he became the Vakil (agent) of Mahabat 
Khun, Khan-i-Khanan/ the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
Forces ; and as he was constantly in the presence of the Emperor 
and was patronised by Mahabat Khan, he soon rose to the 
position of a nohleman* He must have been occupying a high 
position in the ISth year of Jahangir’s reign to which time the 
Hunting scene refers For, in the i^Bnd (regnal) year, when 
Mukarraoi Khan, the Subadar of Bengal, was drowned^ Pidai 
Khan was made the Governor of that province. A nobleman^ 
who could be entrusted with the charge of a rich and important 
province like Bengal, was certainly not a mere ^ shikari ^ 
[Madsir-ul-Umra^ VoL III, pages 12-18). 

It may be interesting to note in this connection that the big 
Hon killed by Jahangir on this occasion measured 10 feet and 
6 1 inches from head to tip of tail. 

The picture reproduced on plate LI is inscribed Ustad 
Bihzad Apparently the native connoisseur who wrote this 
inscription believed it to be the work of that great master artist 
of Persia. 

The picture shown on plate LXFIII is inscribed Taswir-i- 
Shah Karak, i.e., a portrait of Shah Karak This Shah Karak 
was a famous Muhammadan ascetic residing in Patna about 
1800 A. G. when the picture under review was probably 
painted. He was a disciple of 'Sayyid Amin and though the 
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/n read of a Maiammadaa 

of tie same Bame^ in tbe time of Ala-nd-Din Khilji, whom lie 
(the /h-jaV)' praised in several Persian verses, one of which ran as 
„ iollows ' 

Ear Mh hmad ia to jang 
Sar clar kashii^ tan dar Gang 

i.e., Any one who opposes thee, shall have his head in the boat, 
and his body (thrown) in the Ganges. 

The of Shah Karat is a well-known quarter in the 

' City of Patna* 

According to Mr. Percy Brown ‘Hhe inscription (in this 
picture) was written by a Aluhammadan while the painting is 
the work of a Hindu But in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
when India was still under the Mughals — nominally at least — 
Persian was the court language of the country and was exten- 
sively studied by Muhammadans and Hindus as well as by many 
Europeans. From the picture itself it is almost impossible, 
therefore, to say anything as to the religions of the person who 
wrote the inscription on this picture in Persian characters* 

MOHAMMAD HAMID. 

Asoka TEXT ANB GLOSSARY. — % AiC. Woolner^ M.A, {Oscon). 
Tart J. Introduction^ TescL 10 x XXXVII-^h^. Part IL 
Glossarg. 10 X 12 |-, IF + 103(53 — 156) pjp. Punjab Gniversitg^ 
Oriental Publications, Oxford Vniversitg Press^ Calcutta^ 
1924. 

The inscriptions of A^oka with notes have been published up 
till now in various languages — European and Indian. The task 
of the present day would be to critically collate all these results 
and prepare an edition giving all the (z) textual peculiarities, 
(ii) interpretations and (Hi) right readings verifiable from 
accompanying plates representative in character and chosen to 
illustrate both theiBrahmi and the Kharosthi scripts. The India 
Office and Dr. Hultzsoh are preparing such an edition. The 
work of Mr. Woolner based on that of J)r. Laddu (pages i^pu) 
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loes not preteEd to anticipate Doctor Hnltzsch. It is meant to 
be liaiidbook for University students^** (|?. t?i). Viewed as 
siicbj it niiglat liave tried to remove the defects of many such 
IiaQ.dbooks noted below. But the result is not satisfactory. 

To compare at a glance the textual peculiarities of different 
versions^ it is desirable to have corresponding words in a lino, 

■ one above or below the other, . The Calcutta University Text . 
has adopted this arrangement. Mr. Woolner sticks to the old 
methoil of piiitiog iho lines in separate columns, (u) The 
interpretations do not seem to have taken sufBcieot note of 
the recent studies of Michelson {Journ* American Oriental 
Soeiei^; A.J.P. xxx ; IF. xxiv) criticising Senart^ Franke and 
Johansson, i,e« Pinal — as — as — o, etc. (Woolner, p. xxvi). (Hi) 
As regards estampages, photographs, plates, etc. Mr, Woolner 
asks the students to to the Rocks and Pillars’^ (p. vi), and 
pleads increase in the cost of publication as an excuse (p. vi). 
The Glossary (Part ll) is far from complete — cf, Ajivikehi.'^^ 

D. R. Bhandarkar says ^^not Brahmanical, as title Bkadanta is 
never used of Brahmans"^ (p, 68). But D. R. Bhandarkar seems 
to have changed his opinion, cL Asoka Carmichael Lectures, 1928, 
pages 170-72. D. R. Bhandarkar^s second opinion is his own and 
wrong — cf. Eapson, TAe Cambridge Mistorg of India ^ FoL L 
p, 159. The real answer seems to lie in a comparison of 
Khfira velars occupation of Gorathagiri (J.B.O.R.S. Vol, IV., pp, 
364-403) and the inveterate hatred of, orthodox Jains towards the 
®^Ajivikas^^ the followers of Gosala ^^the treacherous impostor, 
one time disciple of Mahavira (Rnpson, fie Cambridge liistorg 
of India^ Vol. I., p. 169.) as evinced by the deliberate chipping 
off offtheir names from the Barabar Hills cave inscriptions of 
Asoka. Mr. Woolner has ignored the riddle altogether. 

From the above it is clear that Doctor Hultzsch^s edition 
will be awaited with greater interest than ever, Mr. Woolner^s 
edition removes none of the defects of the numerous University 
Imndboobs already in use. 
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Asokas — 1923. B^j D. M. B]iandafhm\ 
:M.A^:'\B0mh).j Bon* Pi. D. [Calcutta)^ F. A. 8. Carmi- 
chael Professor of Aneient Indian Ilisior// and Culture^ 
Calcuiia Umversity^hY^ ^?;2n'4*347 pages. Ummrsii^ 

■ : ofCahuUay 1925. 

' :'' Tiie' University, under its_ rules, expects: its 

CarmiGliael Professor of Indian History to deliver at least four 
original lectures a year, to go out to tHe world as a contrihiition 
to the knowledge of Indian History or, as the University puts 
it, of * ancient Indian History and Ciilture\ The book under 
review is the ontribution for the year 192?-. Withont niuch 
hesitation, one has to pronounce that the book does not fulfil the 
conditiun of originality, as hardly one per C3nt. of the m itter is 
original. The book is a palpable attempt to stipercede 
Dr. Vincent Smithes Asoka at whose expense it is filled up. The 
present generation of scholars owes it to the memory of that 
worker to resent such an attempt. 

The language of the volume is such as no one teaching 
at a University should allow under his name. It is bettor 
to write in one's vernacular than misuse a foreign tongue 
meant to be the vehicle of modern culture practically the world 
over. The following may be cited at random .* — 

(t) Constantine leaned to toleration for political 
purposes. Asoka's toleration was a genuine commo- 
dity^' (page 226). 

{ii) the Beloved of the Gods has might though 

he is repenting. Unto them (the people of the 
forests) [therefore] it is said ^ They should express 
sense of shame and they shall not be killed ' 
{pages 43 — 4).’' 

{Hi) the Indians cultivated the science of 

polities with as much boldness and alacrity as they 
did theology and philosophy (page 240)". 

The Carmichael Lecturer has compared A4oka with various 
celebrities of history (pages 220-248*) and finds solace only 
in the Feudatory Ruler of Baroda who is according to the 
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fuUoa of tlie Professor of tlxe (^aleutta Uiiivarsiiy an 
IiioarnatioE of Asoka (page- ii). Flattery. ..takes the place, of 
history in a publication wliich bears the seal of Advaneeraent 
of Learning The Prince of Baroda alone could be compared 
with the Emperor^ in the opinion of this Professor of 
Culture; while men from Alexander to Napoleon do^ not pass 
snccessfullj at his halld^*— hands which have not, evidently^^ 
turned the pages of their histories. 

In the interest of scholarship, this class of literature must 
be condemned in the strongest possible terms. They mean 
neither the advancement of learning nor an exposition of truth. 
It is an example in its bad form of the Indianizatiofi of 
scholarship : it is vernacular put in the language of modern 
civilization — unreliable facts in murdered English, not fit 
even for an Irresponsible daily newspaper. Researches, as 
already said^ are practically nil. 

A. B.-S. 

SadrANAMALA. — Volume /, edited hy Benoyto$k Bhatiacharya^ 
M,A.^ Central Library^ Baroda, Gaehwad^s Oriental 
Series, no, IX FI, 1925. 6 x9f, Bayes, 

The book is a random collection of short Sadhanas or rituals 
for worshipping deities, belonging to the Vajrayana school of 
Northern Buddhism. It also contains some Sludrds, Mantras 
and I) liar ants. It is written in a Sanskrit similar to that in 
the Mala'oastu Avaddna, the LaUtamstara and similar Buddhist 
works. 

The St. Petersburg BiUiothiea Buddhica Series undertook 
its publication about 11 years ago but it did not materialise 
owing to the outbreak of the great war and subsequent suspen- 
sion of purely intellectual pursuits. The present version 
therefore removes a long felt want. 

The text published so far brings the number of Sadhanas 
to no. 170. The second volume promises fuller details, a biblio- 
graphy and notes on the Vajrayana system of Philosophy, 

The edition evinces painstaking critical care. It is based on 
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: eight ;maiiuscripts. The ediior^s general principle, viz. ^^Regard- 
ing different , readings, the one that ap[)roaehes nearest to 
correct Sanskrit has generally been adopted^^ may not be accept- 
able to readers who might ntilize the book from the philologi- 
cal point of view, but their interest has been safeguarded by 
a recording of variants in the footnotes. A more servms 
desideratum would be to consult four other important .and 
independent manuscripts — (1) in Cambridge, (2) in the BiMio- 
iheque Nationalej Paris, (8) in the possession of the BomFoay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soeiety. Especially so, in vievfy of 
the probable interconnection of the eight manuscripts coiisuItfeA... 

In his well-written BuMJiist Iconographjj the editor has 
made the subject intelligible and easily accessible even to a 
layman. The present edition is a valuable oontribuilon in the 
same direction, and would be welcome also by the specialist. 

The printing and get-up do credit to the Baptist Mission 
Press, already noted for so many critical publications. 

A. baneeji-^Astei. 

Oetssa in THE Making. — Bg B. C. Mammdaff Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court, Lecturer in inthropologij^ Compara-^ 
live Philologg and Indian Feruaeulars in the Vniversitg 
of Calcutta, Universitg Press, Calcutta, 1925. 

In this book the author has brought together the results 
of his long experience of the States of Orissa with reference to 
their ancient, medical and modern history. The book was 
published by the Calcutta University but at the cost of 
Maharaja bir Bir Mitrodaya Singh Deo, Dharrnaiiidhi, 
Jhanagnnakara, k.c.t.k., the Ruling Chief of Sonpur State, 

A casual reader of Mr. Mazumdar^s book will think that the 
Chauhan rulers of Sonpur and Patna are the most influential, 
ancient and powerful rulers among the feudatory chiefs of 
Orissa. 

In the first chapter of his book Mr. Mazumdar describes the 
physical aspects and the geographical extent of Orissa. In the 
second chapter, entitled Kalinga as distinguished from the 
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higli lands of Orissa/^ Mr. Maizaimdar has tried to prove that 
the high lands of Orissa^ i«e., the territory now ruled by the 
feudatory chiefs of Orissa was' not included within the limits of 
the ancient Kalifiga Empire and that the inhabitants of these 
high lands were quite distinct from the ancient and civiHisecl 
iniiahitants of Kalin^a. Mr. Mazumdar'’s object in bringing 
oat this distinction is not apparent except in the ninth chapter of 
liis book. By differentiating the people of Kalinga from the 
iiihabitunts of the high lands, Mr. IMazumdar tries to prove that 
all cliiefs of Orissa, who do not pretend to be of Rajput origin, 
were descended from the aboriginals like the Bhuiyans or 
Kandhas, The methods adopted by him are faulty and totally 
uaeonvincin^. 

The third chapter of tbe book, entitled The Kalinga Empire 
and its dissolution^^ contains an appendix on the Hatigumpha 
inscription of Kbaravrola. In the first place Mr. Mazumdar 
insinuates that the Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela bad 
not been completely deciphered as yet. Those who know this 
(lifEcuIt inscription intimately have expressed their opinion 
repeatedly that all parts of this records, which are legible, have 
been deciphered. Those parts of the Hatigumpha inscription, 
which have become illegible, cannot be deciphered by anybody. 

In the next place Mr, Mazumdar criticises the interpretation 
of terms like a.ud pana^arzji^. His criticism is not 

constructive but totally destructive because he does not hazard 
any suggestion about the real meaning of these terms. His criti- 
cisms of the translation of the terux^^i^vasa-sai'a and terma mm* 
mta are equally nneonvineing. Perhaps Mr. Mazumdar is 
not aware that similar expressions are used to denote hundreds 
of years in the Jataha^. He makes a curious suggestion 
which one does not expect from an Oriental scholar in the 
twentieth century. He says As Kharavel embraced the 
Jaina religion (or Buddhism, 1 do not know which), or rather 
was born in' a family which had Jainism for ^ its faith, he might 
naturally be expected to use Magadhi speech for his record/^ 
(pp. A scholar who states frankly after the publication 
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of; articles about . tha Hatigumpha iascriptioa of Kharavek; 
that he does not kaovT whether Kharavela was a Buddhist 
or a Jaina^' puts himself above criticism. ' : ■ ' 

Ib ;the body of the third chapter Mr. Mazumdar, makes ■ 
fiome very curious statements. In the first 'place he states, It 
is BOW a widely known historical fact that the Andhra rulers 
became very powerful in the Deccan at the time of Chandra- 
gupta Manrya (p. 39), Perhaps Mr. Mazumdar is not aware 
of the fact that an inscription of the second king of the Andhra 
dynasty in the Pandulena cave at Nasik (Luders^ list of Brahrai 
Inscriptions — Bpigraphia Indica, Vol, X, Appendix, p. 129 ^ 
No. 1144) and of the queen of the third king at the Nanaghat 
pass prove that the first king of this dynasty could not have 
existed before the time of Asota. 

A few pages later Mr. Mazumdar states that Moreover at 
this time the Dravadians had no script of their own, as has 
already been noticed/' (pp. 35-36). 1 would like to know how 

this statement is received by South Indian scholars. Has it 
been made perfectly certain by the learned professor that the 
poor Dravadian had no system of writing of his own before the 
civilized Aryan lord brought it to India from his unknown 
land. The statement is so very bold that any other man would 
have taken a long pause before attempting to state it. 

The fourth chapter of the book is not very important 
and the author begins the history of Orissa in the fifth. The 
principal defect of Mr. Mazumdark treatment of the early 
rulers of Orissa is his want of up-to-date information. In 
treating of the early history of Orissa, Mr. Mazumdar has 
omitted several salient factors of chronology. He speaks of 
the Sulkis, who according to him were the vassals of the 
Kosala Guptis. In his attempt to magnify the Kosala Guptas 
he has forgotten the Karas who were the real rulers of Orissa, 
and were acknowledged as such even by the emperors of 
China, The Chinese account recently published in the 
sixteenth volume of the Bpigraphia Indica coupled with the 
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cliscovery of the : Neolpnr grant' of .Sab'ha^^ prove without 
doubt that the Ke'^ari kings of the Orissan tradition were one 
and the same with the dynasty of Subhakara. Several queens of 
th’s dynasty iniled over Orissa and assumed imperial titles such 
as Tiibhuvanamahidev!^ Bakula-mahMevi and DandimahadevL 
Palseography haves no doubt about the fact that the Kosala 
Guptas had no control over Orissa when the Karas or the 
Kesaris ^YerC' the supreme overlords of the sea-board. 

In the sixth chapter Mi\ Mazumdar deals with the Bhailja 
Kulers. his boldness has led him to commit a serious blunder 
about the origin of the Bhafija chiefs. He says, It is narrated 
that the celebrated Man Singh of Jay pur in Bajputana came 
to Puri and got the Zemindary of Hariharpur on marrying a 
daughter of the then Gajapati Ilaja of Puri, and that subse- 
quently the eldest son of this adventurer became the ruler of 
the northern half of the State and the second son became the 
proprietor of the southern half which developed into the State 
of Keonjhar. It is also stated that Jay Singh after the acqui- 
sition of Hariharpur conquered Ma^urdkaja then holding the 
gadi at BamangJiati in the western part of the State, and 
thus effected a territorial extension. The new ruler after this 
acquisition of territory assumed the surname Bhahja as a 
measure of policy^*’ (pages 119-120). On comparing the 
gazetteer of the Feudatory States of Orissa compiled by Mr, L. 
E. B, Cobden-Ramsay, d.c.s,, I am compelled to say with regret 
that Mr, Mazumdar^s statements tends towards exaggeration. 
This gazetteer states about the origin of the chiefs of MayurbhanJ 
as follows : — 

According to tradition the Mayurbhanj State was founded 
some 1,300 years ago by one Jay Singh, who was a relative 
of the Raja of Jaypur in Rajputana, Jay Singh came 
on a visit to the shrine of Jagannath at Puri and married 
a daughter of the then Gajapaii Raja of Orissa and received 
Hariharpur as a dowry. Of his two sons, the eldest Adi Singh 
held the gadi of the Mayurbhanj State. The annals of the 
Mayurbhaiij Raj family, however, say that Jay Singh came to 
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Adi Singh and Jati Singli^ the elder 
■of' whom .i^as married' to a- daughter of the Puri' Baja: 
(page 239). 

In 1098 A. D, one AJay Singli^ son of Man Singh^ 
a Kaehua Eajput of the solar race and a chief of Jaipur in 
Rajputaiiaj came on a pilgrimage- ■ to Purl where he , married 
the daughter of the then ruling Gajapati Chief - of. Purl, receiving 
as a dowry the territory of Harlharpur which eompiised 
modem MayurhhanJ and upper Keonjhar. Of this union two 
sons were bora, the elder being called Adi Singh and 
the younger Jati Singh. Adi Singh early in life showed 
prowess in the field subduing a troublesome petty chief called 
Mayuradhwaja, for which service he received the title of ^Bhaiij^ 
{bhan}a% to break) from the Gajapati ruler, which surname has 
remained in the two families of Keonjhar and Mayiirbhanj^" 
(pages ai3-14)- 

I beg to draw the attention of the readers to another st:s.te« 
ment in Mr. Mazumdar's book which contradicts that on page 119 
Ruling House of Mayurbhauj is not even distantly connected 
with the Bhailjas of epigrapliic records. The family records of 
the Raj House afErm that quite a foreigner of the United 
Provinces came into Orissa at the time of the invasion of Orissa 
by Man Singh and he it was who established the present 
Ruling House on obtaining the zamindary of Hariharpur from 
a Raja of Puri. This time cannot be earlier than 1589'^ 
(page 217). 

In the first place Mr. Gobden-Ramsay does not say 
anywhere in the gazetteer of the Orissa Feudatory States that 
the progenitors of the Chiefs of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar was 
a son of the celebrated Man Singh of Jay pur in Rajputana."^' 
J aipur, the present capital of the Rajput State of that name 
oame into existence in the eighteenth century and Man Singh, 
son of Bhagwan Das is known as the Raja ^o£ Amber. In 
raedimval Rajput history the Kachhwahas are known to be the 
chiefs of Dhundhar. 1 cannot understand how Mr. Mazumdar 
_ , cpnnectB the traditional founder of' the States^ _ of Mayurbhanj 
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and Keonjliar witli a son of tte celebrated Hajpnt general of 
Akbar and Jahangir* : In the second place it is very diffioult to 
iinJcrstaiid how Jayporan Rajputana (page 119) comes to 
be placed in the United Provinces (page ^17)* Mr.' Mazom- 
dar^s constractloE of the origin of the modern Bhafija Chiefs of 
Orissa inclines somewhat to belittle the Houses of Atayurbhanjs 
Keonjhar and Band* 

If 'we compare Mr. Mazumclar^s statements about the origin 
of the chiefs of Mayiirhhanj and Sonpur then we find that he 
places absolute faith in the traditional evi?1enoe of Soiipnr 
while rejecting similar evidence in the ease of Mayiirbliaiij. 
A separate article will be necessary to criticise Mr, Mazumdar^s 
construction of the early history of the Bhafija dynasty 
because by neglecting to consult the annual report of the 
Assistant Archieological Superintendent for Epigraphy in the 
Southern Circle for the year 1918 he has made the sixth 
chapter of his absolutely useless and unreliable. I shall pass 
over this chapter with one or two remarks. In the first place 
Mr. Mazumdar states on page l':^4 of his book that The 
Bamanghati record which was published by the late Professor 
Kielhorn bat the Bamanghati plates of Kauabhanja and 
Rajabbailja were not edited by Professor Kielhorn, but by the 
late Fartapa Chandra Ghosh in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1871, Again on page 134 of his book AIi% Mazum- 
dar statesi Invariably in all other records of Mayurbhanj as 
well as of other places the Bhanja ruler have called themselves 
andajavamia^prahliava and yet an orthodox gotra^nmxe has 
been in the family and this name is Ka^yapa^^ (page 134). 
But the chiefs of Mayurbhanj and l^eonjhar belong to the 
Vasistha-ye^f^a^ and not the Ka^yapa. 

In the seventh chapter also, which is entitled The KoMa 
Guptas (Makers of Orissa) Mr. Mazumdar tries to prove 
that Sonpur was the capital of Kosala Guptas, The most 
serious mistake in this chapter is that after the publication 
of M. Sjivain Levies contribution , in the Epigraphia Indiea 
it is hardly proper to state that one ’or two of the Somavamsi, 
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Rulers of Orissa bore the title. 'Mr. Mazumdar 

also commits the mistake of thiBking that because the Chola 
kings of Tanjore bore the secondary title of' finulay Ke&ri 
therefore the Eesari kings of Orissa -were of Chola origin; 
The disco¥erj of the Chinese record of the embassy sent to 
China by Snbhakara of Orissa proves beyond doubt that the' 
Kesar! kings of Orissa were much ■ earlier , in date, than 
Parantaka I Parake^ari Vatman/- who; - Was ' tlie,; first, great ■ 
king of the Chola dynasty. Mr; Maznmdar permits his fancy 
to play beyond the realms of sober history when he states, 
At the time of the conquest of Orissa^ or rather the easy 
annexation of Orissa by Chola Ganga to bis Andhra King* 
doiUj Uddyota who has been called a Ketoi was in Orissa 
as the last representative of the once mighty dynasty of the 
KoMa kings. Evidently the Gahgas did not wage any war 
against Uddyota, for in the first place, Uddyota was allowed to 
remain unmolested where he was, and in the second place, 
Uddyota as a ruler of Orissa has not been registered in the 
Madia Panji.^^ (p. 190). We do not know when this Uddyota 
Ke^ari began to reign and how his reign ended and therefore 
nobody has any right to say definitely that Uddyota Ke&ii 
was allowed to reign by Aiiantavarman Chola Ganga as Mr. 
Mazumdar has done. Mr. Mazumdar committed another 
blunder while editing the Sonpur plates of Kumara over Some^* 
varadeva in which he stated, It is not clear whether Srimad^ 
XJ(d)dyota who was called a Kesarin, is really a lineal descendant 
of the Guptas/^ (E. I. Vol. XII, p. 239). In plain language 
the writer of the Sonpur plate of Kumara Somesvara meant 
that Somelvara had defeated Abhimanyudeva who had been 
placed in charge of a kingdom or Ko&la by Uddyota Kesari. 
This statement is proved by the use of the term atUa rdjye* 

The most flagrant injustice to Orissa is to be found in the 
eighth chapter in which Mr. Mazumdar states that the Bengali 
script was used for Oriya writing in the time of Bhanudeva II 
•^^who ended his rule in 1227 ^^ (p* 206], Mr. Mazumdar 
^yi^ntlj kp.ow ^hat 049 , yarietj^ of % 
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northern script was mei in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa till the ,..' 
end of the fourteenth century. It was a script common to' . all 
of the north-eastern provinces and was not the personal property,, ' 
of the Bengalis. la Bihar it was succeeded by Nagari after 
the influx of the Konojia and Sarayiipari or Samvariya Brah- 
manas and in Bengal and Orissa the different,, forms took Beal ■ 
shape ill the !>eginning of the fifteenth century* Such parochial 
statemeiit-s should not figure in any writing claiming to 'be 
historicah . 

The iiintii chapter of Mr. Mazumdar^s ■ book is full 'of 
mistakes^, diseropaiicies and exaggerations. In his attempt to 
prove that the Chauhan chief of Sonpiir and his family con- 
sisting of the former chiefs of Samhalpur and th© modern 
chief of Patna were independent monarohs from the begin- 
ning, Mr. Mazurndar has dealt with his facts more violently. 
A few examples will suffice : — 

A. According to this history it will be correct to say 
that not only the State of Patna but also the State of Sonpur 
ag well was acquired by the Chohans by conquest pp, 225-326. 
But Sir Kichard Temple quoting* Major Impey^s report says that 
the zemindary of Patna lias, as the present chief alleges^ been 
held in bis family by eaiigratiog from the Gangetic Doab and 
through the influence of the Baler of Orissa established himself 

as ^ Chief of the eight Garbs noted in the margin Journal 

and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, new series, 
VoL XV, page 21fi, note 1. 

Inspite of this direct evidence the compiler of the Sambalpur 
gazetteer Mr. L. S, S, O^Malley was so far misled by the state- 
ment of two Sambalpur gentlemen as to state that at one time 
the Rajah of Sambalpur was acknowledged as Suzerain by the 
chiefs of the eightecu Garhjates, viz., Bamra, Gangpnr, Bonai, 
Patna, Sonpur, Khariar, Eairakhol, Raigarh, Sarangarh, Bindra- 
Nuagarh, Sakti, Borasambar, Phulgarh, Baud, Athgarh, Paneh- 
garb, Maytirbhanj and Keonjha^^^ How Mr. 0*Malley came to 
be misled^ Satyabadi' PadfaT- and Babu Nand Kishore 

Pc)Mdar and igttare4 Sir Riclu^rd' 'Temple, is not kaowii^ 
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Uv'WM^ .quoting Sir Riclmrd Temple' gives a,' list 

of the eigliteeii states or Atliaragarah in the Journal and Proceed- ' 
iiigs. of. the 'Asiatic Society of Bengal and in this list the .names ' 
■of MayurbhanJ and Keonjhar are absent. The eighteen states 
; aS' mentioned by. Sir Richard Temple are — • 

h Patna, ■ 10«'' Bonai. 

3. Sambalpur* ' 11. Saigarh, ■ 

3. Sonpur. 13. Bargarh. 

4. 'Bamra. - 13. Sakti. 

5. Rehraeole, 14, Chandarpur. 

6. Gangpiir. 15. Sarangarh. 

7. Bod. 16. Bindranawagarh. 

8. Athmalik. 17. Khariar. 

9. Phnljhar. 18. Borasambar. 

The Chohan chiefs never ruled over the Bhanja kingdoms 
of Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj. Mr. C. U. Wills has further 
exploded the theory of Chohan suzerainty in the Sambalpur 
tract on the evidence of Mr. Molle and Major Kittoe by stating 
broadly that this alone might tempt one to conclude that the 
application of the term Atharahgarh to the states which at one 
time acknowledged the hegemony of Sambalpur and Patna is 
without historical foundation page 232. 

A, Mr. Mazumdar has attempted to hint that the Chohan 
Rajahs attempted to levy tribute from the Bhailja chiefs. It is 
reported that some old records disclosed the fact that the Chohan 
Rajas of Patna and Sambalpur issued orders of demand of 
revenue from time to time upon some chiefs of Keonjhar and 
Mayurbhanj ; it is regrettable that no trace in records can now 
be obtained though they were inspected either by Sir A. Giant 
himself or by his responsible assistants some time previous to 

What is the value of such assertions ? 

B. Mr. Mazumdar also tries to prove that the Chohan Rajahs 
never submitted to Mughals. . It goes without saying that 

, ^ , the .CJhphan Rajahs Imaintained' their'.thorough independence from 
. 'the time ol their acquisition 'states to 1745^^ {page 286^. 
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Its appears from the Central Provmees.- gazetteer by Charles 
Grantj,, second edition, pnblighed at Nagpur ia 1870^ that Patna 
anch Sonp'iir were sixth rate 'states ' which aeknowleilged the 
.suzerainty of the Haihayas of Eataopnr in the time of Akbar* 
Kalj^ana Shahi of this family submitted to the Emperor Akbar I 
and he was the overlord of al! Ghohan Eajahs. The jiirisdic- 
tioii' of Kalyaii Sahi^ from the details given^ extended over the 
whole of the country now known as Clihatiisgarh;, with the 
exception of Kawarda^ Kha'iragarh, and the other zamiiidaris 
skirting the western hills, which are not meiitbiied, and evidently 
must at the time have belonged to the Gond dynasty of Mandla, 
But in addition to the present limits of Cbhaitisgaih it 'would 
seem to have iocducled Koria, Sirgujix, and other parts of the 
Chota Nagpur division, ^vith Ramgarh, now included in Mandla, 
and Lanji of Balaghat. The Rajas named in the margin are 
noted as subordinates or rather as feudatories of the Haihai 
Bansi house, which, there seems no doubt exercised paramount 
authority for a long series of years over this thinly populated, 
but extensive eastern tract of the present Central Provinces. 

1. Sambalpur. 6. Sarangarh. 

2. Patna. 7. Sonpur. 

8. Kliariar. "8. Eaigarh, 

^ 4. Bastar. 9. Sakti. 

5, Kharod. 10. Chandrapur. 

(page 92 )• 

Mr. C. U. Wills Slates about the authenticity of these revenue 
records, But no suspicion was thrown on them by the few 
Europeans who examined them and I, therefore, presume that 
they were genuine records of medieval Chhattishgarh page 288, 
C. Mr. Mazumdar also attempts to prove that the Sambalpur 
tract remained independent for a time after the conquest of 
Orissa from Nawab Alivardi Khan of BengaL That the 
principalities of the Sambalpur tract remained thoroughly inde- 
pendent during this time is proved by the fact that the Marathas 
after becoming masters of Eastern Orissa had to ask the Rulers 
of the principalities of the Sambalpur .tract to acknowledge the 
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■Oferioi4slii|) of tiie Blionslas of Nagpur almost towards tlie end' 
of tli8 IStli centuryj page ESS. 

■ The ■ contrarj evidence is contemporary. ' An Englishman 
M visited Sambalpur area in 1766 s-ays ^^Joneptir 

is a large town situated at the . conflux of the Mahanuddee and 
: ; Tail riverS; the. Eajah of which is dependent on Janoojee. The 
^Ea3ah,took no notice of me nor I of him page EE2. ' 

One fails to understand what sense there is in writing a book 
if the author has not got the time to go through printed and 
easily available literature on the subject 

PARAxMANANDA ACHARYA. 

CiU VIDIAN India. — Fok I, By T, B* Seska Iyengar^ M, A, mith 

a foreword hy Bn Becldy, ILA.^ {pantah)y ilf.n.O., 5 x 71, 

/// 4-254^^. 1925. 

It is an introduction to a study of Dravidlan Culture and 
its place in Hindu Civilization. Sanskritic studies have long 
established the fact that Hindu Civilization includes three 
elements — Vedic Aryan, Asura and Dasa, The book under 
notice discusses the same problems from a predominantly 
Dravidian point of view. 

The writer'^s method is first of all to collect references to 
the Dravidians from Sanskritic and Dravidic sources : then to 
test them archseologically ; lastly to interpret them from the 
view-j)oint of a Dravidian. 

There seems to be some initial confusion about the import of 
the term Dravidian — the author sometimes takes it to be 
equivalent to the Dasyus of the ^gveda (pp. 21, 124), elsewhere 
as signifying the Asuras (pp. 53-61). The Rgveda, however, 
makes a clear differentiation between the two : (a) at the 
beginning, Zend ahiira as well as B.gvedio amta means ^mightj^ 
(c.f. Egveda— II. 28* 7.). Auma is often employed for the 
Vedic deities e. g, Varuna, Paryanya, etc., (Rgveda 63. 7)* 
..’Thto'ibo Vedic. . Ai^as tbemselfes md" 
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otters pertaps of a diffierent stock and descinbed as noB-sacri^ 
ficing: ayajuanik and mfcVitavacliak of unintelligible speect . aii ', , , 

their enemies fEg. VL 33, S| VII. 31. !)• ■ _ 

(5) But "the Dasas are the atorigmes-— nglyi ^ ' 

noseless — hr^ffiJi^ auknl'^j and anam^* 

an amalgaiiiatioa of the A%uTa and the D^-s^or 'J 

to a new type — a suggestion borne out by the disappearanc. ■ 

of the former and' an elevation of the latter (pp. 31-2-), ^ ^ 

The archeological excavations at Mahenjo-Daro m Smdh 
and Harappa in the Punjab have brought out relics of a Non- 

Vedio- Aryan Culture in India. In the absence of any authori- 
tative account it is preiiiature to call them Suinenan oi foi 
the matter of that by any other name. Waddell’s highly 
imaginative interpretations of the Imlo-Simerian Ssals 
and the Fluenieian Ofigin (1924) Impose caution. 

The author’s owu suggestions would have gained in value 
by a judicious choice of authorities. “The Dravidian magicians 
became the ancestors of the Brahmans’ (p. 1^9) and the “caste 
system was Dravidian in Origin ” (p. 129) and similar observa- 
tions of Dr. Slater have ceased to be "very profoundly interesting” 
(p. 128). It is time to reconsider even its Indian Aryan origin 
in the light of the suggested CasU System in the Avesta, 
Froeeedings and Tranmetions of the Second Oriental Conference, 
Calcutta 94-100. 

The concluding chapters dealing with the history of the 
south from Dravidic sources supply ranch useful information. 

; ■ • A. £■§■. 


NOTES OF THE QUAK.TBE. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the OoiiHcil 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s 
Office on the 2 !id August 1925. 

Peeseot. 

Mr. V. H. Jackson *;in the chair) , 

Mr. (r. E. Eawcus. 

Mr. K, P. Jayaswal. 

Professor Jaduuatli Sarkar. 

Dr. A, P. Banarji-Sastri. 

Mr, E. A. Horne. 

1, Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 8th March 19S5. 

With reference to item 3 of these proceedings; and more 
particularly with reference to the choice o£ a site and design for 
a building for the Society, the Secretary was directed to 
enquire of Government as to when the Society would be 
consulted in the matter, no communication on the subject 
having been received as yet. 

3. A number of nominations for election having been 
received; it was resolved to enquire of those nominated whether 
they wished to become members of the Society. It was 
further resolved that, in future, reference be made to the person 
nominated before his name is put before the Council for election, 

S, Read and recorded letter No. 2S84E., dated the 29th 
June 1925, from the Secretary to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa in the Ministry of Education on the subject of t!ie 
cataloguing of palm-leaf manuscripts in the Puri district. 

4* Read a letter, dated the .21st' April' 1925, from Professor 
J* -N,, Samaddarj, with reference -to- -''the review cf his book, 
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the Society's JournaL ' 

Resolved that Professor 'Samaddar be informed , that , the 
Society reserves to itself the right to review any book ' which 
comes within its province ; and that^ in point of fact, two copies 
of his boob were received—* one from the University, the 
piiblishers, and another from the author. 

5. Read (a) letter No. 2-101^ dated the 2 ik 1 May 1925 

from the Registrar, Patna University ; (i) a letter, dated the 
ISth June 1925, from the Journal of ImUan Ilisiort^^ 

proposing an exchange of publications.- 

Resolved that these proposals be accepted. 

6. Read and recorded letter No. 5-R.J., dated the :M*th April 
1925, from the Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
in the Revenue Department with reference to the publication, 
Man in Indian 

7. Read a letter, dated the 2Sth May 1925, from the 
Rev. Father A. Grignard, S.J., with reference to the supply 
of free copies of the Society’s Journal to the Rev. Father 
Hoffmann, who is writing an Encyclopaedia of the Mundas and 
cognate tribes. 

Resolved that the Rev. Father Grlgnard be Informed that 
the Society does not distribute any free copies of its Journal j 
but that if the Rev. Father Hoffmann becomes a member of 
the Society, he will enjoy the usual privilege of getting back 
numbers of the Journal at half-price. 

8. Resolved that the following be obtained for the 
Library out of funds allotted for the purpose 

Beschryving van Barabudnr, by Krom and Van Erp. 
three volumes. 

L^Art Javanais, by Krom. 

The back numbers of the Journal Adatique required to 
complete the Society’s set of the Journal, from 1836 onwards, 
so far ns available. 

9. Read and recorded the following letters :~(^) from 
Drt Hemana Jacobi^ dated the 18th February and the 
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10th March 1925;, (5) from the Koninklijk BataviaaBoh 
Genootschap Tan 'Kiinsten on Wetenschappen, dated the 11th 
May 1925 ;' (<?) from the -Librarian of the American Oriental 
Society^ dated the lSth ' April 1925 ; {d) from the Publishers 

of the dotted the 20th May 1925. 

10. Eesolved that the French Schrol of the Far East^ 
Ilanoi^ be asked to supply the Society with their back 
poblieatioBS in exchange for a complete set o! the Society's 
Jonrnal. 

11. EesolTed that with a view to replenishing the stock of 
paper for printing the Society's Journal the Government Press 
be asked to submit samples. 


E A. HORNE, 

Honorary General Secretary, 


Proceeding’s of a. Meeting of tlie C/oancil 
of tlie Biiiar and Orissa Besearcli 
Society lield at tlie Society’s Office 
on the ISth Septemljer 1925. 

Present. 

Mr. V. H. Jackson (in the cliair). 

Mr. K. P. JayaswaL 
Professor Jaduiiath Sarkar. 

Br. A. P. Banarji-Sastri. 

Mr. D* N. Sen, ■ 

Mr* E, A. Horne. 

1, Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 2ad August 192S, 

2. Elected the following new members ; — 

Mr. Sahadeva Narayan Pandey, b.a.., Patna College, Patna, 
Mr, Lakshmikanta Jha, b.a,, b.l., Vakil, High Court, 
Patna. 

Mr, Rameswara Prasad Jaruhar, Patna, 

Dr, Satyanarain Prasad Varma, b,sc., m.b., Patna* 

Mr* Tribeni Prasad Singh, Murarpur, Gaya (life-member)* 
Mr. W. G, XJrdhwareshe, Kavyatirtha, m.a., 

Holkar College, Indore. 

8, Read a letter No, 1004j-05-E. R., dated the 24th August 
1925| from the Secretary to Government in the Ministry of 
Education, forwarding a plan of the proposed joint building for 
the Museum and Research Society, 

Resolved that Government be informed that the Council 
have duly considered the plan and, in particular, the aceommoda« 

, tion .provided for the Research Society, and fully approve p| 
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Secretary was directed to draw the atteatioa of Go¥erii« 
meat' to the need for improving the lighting of the galleries on 
the groimd floor, and to mate other minor suggestions also to 
request that the Society may be furnished, later on, with detailed 
plans of the rooms designed as Hall and Library for the Society, 
showing the height of the rooms and the arrangements proposed 
for 'book ■-siackB. , 

Read also a letter, dated the 9th September 1925, from the 
Hon’ble Sir John Biicknill, a member of the Council of the 
Society. 

Resolved that, the letter be recorded. Resolved further that 
while there should be, as desired by Sir Jolm Bucknill, the 
closest co-operation between the Society and the Museum 
authorities, it is essential tliat the Research Society, in virtue 
of the distinctive object which it exists to promote, should 
maintain its separate and independent existence, with its own 
constitution and its own funds. 

4. Considered the budget estimates oE the Society for 
1926-27 and the revised estimates for 1925-26. 

Resolved that these be adopted, as amended. 

Resolved further that, as regards the remaining two parts 
of the Buchanan Journal, which like the first part will be 
published by Government in volume form as well as in the 
Society’s Journal, Government be asked to bear a proportionate 
share of the coat of composing and printing the same. 

6. Considered the question of appointing a peon for . the 
Editor. 

Resolved that, while a whole-time peon does not appear to be 
necessary, it should be the duty of the Secretary's peon (who is 
provided with a bicycle} to call every day for papers which the 
Editor (or Assistant Editor) may have for disposal. 

6, Reconsidered item 10 in the proceedings of the last 
meeting of the Council. 

Resolved that the Director of the French School of the Far 
' ' East, Hanoi, be asked to state on, what terms he can supply the 
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Sooiety.witt a. complete set of the publications of the Sebool ■ 
preYioiiS to, 1920. 

7. Considered a proposal for an esetiange of publications 
with the Vedic Magazine. 

Besolved that the proposal be not aoeepted. ' 

' 8. Conside.red a letter^ dated the 2nd March 1923/froiii 'tlie' ■ 
Honorary Secretary^ India Society, London. 

Eesolved that the Society become subscribers to the 
puhlicatioas of the India Society. 

9. Read letter No. 122i-R.T., dated the 9tli September 1923, 
fiom the Secretary to Goveminent in the ReYenne Department, 
on the subject of the free supply to the Society of pablieations 
relating to sabjeets of arehioological and historical interest 
which are published by or for the Secretary of State for India. 

.Resolved that the letter be recorded. 

E. xl. HORNE, , 

Honorary General Seereiary, 


Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Besearch 
Society, held at the Society’s o£5.ce 
on the 18th Hovember 1925. 

■ Peesent s 

The Hon^ble Sir Hugh McPherson, A'ce- (in the 
chair). 

The Hon’ble Sir John Bucknill. 

The Hon’ble Sir B. K. Mullick. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Eai Bahadur Eamgopal Singh Chaudhuri. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Eai Saheb Manoranjan Ghosh. 

Mr. E. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Coonoll, held on the 13th September 1925. 

2. Mr. K. C. Chatterji, m. a., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Benares 
Hindu IJ niversity, was elected a member of the Society. 

3. Mr. V. H. Jackson was unanimously elected Vice- 
President of the Society, in succession to the Hon’ble Sir Hugh 
McPherson. 

4. Eesolved that the next Quarterly Meeting of the Society, 
at which Dr. J. Ph. Vogel will deliver a lantern lecture 
on “ Hindu Monuments in Java”, be held early in December at 
the Eadhika Sinha Institute, if arrangements can be conveniently 
made to hold it there ; or, if not, at Patna College. 

5. Bead a letter, dated the 81st October 1925, from 
}S.f. E. D,,,Bapejr|i, Supeymtendent, Arcbffiolopcal Survey, 
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Kastern Circle, to the Private Secretary to His ExceUeaey 
.the. President of the Society. ' 

Eesolved that Dr. A. Baoerji Sastrx be depoted to prepare 
readings (for publication.: in the Society Journal) of the 
late medissval Sanskrit inscriptions in the LingaraJ temple 
at Bhubaneswar, in accordance with Mr. R. D« BanerJPs request 
that a member of the Society should be deputed for this purpose. 
The. Society will meet Dr, Bauer ji«Sastri^s travelling and other 
out-of pocket expenses. 

Resolved^ further, that the authorities of the Patna Museum 
be asked to lend the services of a peon to take impressions 
of the inscriptions under .Dr, Banerji SastrPs direction ; and 
that a feet of estampages be presented to the Museum, 

6. Resolved that the proof-reader employed to read the 
proofs of the catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts be paid at the 
rate of one rupee per 16 pages forme. 

7. Read and recorded letter no. 1878-E.E,, dated the 11th 
October 11-^25, from the Secretary to Government in the 
Ministry of Education, on the subject of the arrangements made 
for anthropological research on the part of Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chancira Ray. 

8. Read letter no. 1275, dated the 9th October 1925, from 
Dr, V. S. Sukatbanker, of the Bhandarbar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, asking for the loan, for the purpose of collation, 
of a very old Maithili manuscript of the Karnaparvam of the 
Mahabharata, belonging to the Society. 

Resolved that the request be granted on the understanding 
that the Superintendent, Arehceological Survey, Western Circle, 
Poona, Will make himself responsible for the safe custody of the 
manuscript, and that the work of collation is done in his 
office I and that the Secretary be accordingly directed to write 
to the Superintendent, requesting his good offices in the matter, 

9. Read and recorded Memo. no. 9695 — 98-B, dated the 
14th November 1925, from the Under-Secretary to Government 
in the Public Works Department, on the subject of the allocation 
of ropnis ip the High Court Chambers, 
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no.'3786«E., dated the lltli. Novemher 1925, 
from fche Secretary to Government in, the Ministry of EducatioiSj 
asking . for a detailed list of the fnrnittire' and equipment which 
■will, be required, for the Eeseare.h Society in its proposed new. 
premises* 

Ilesolved that the Secretary. ' be direoted : to furnish an,, 
inventory of the furniture which the Society possesses at present^ 
and to say that* as regards the equipment of the Library, the 
Council are of opinion that this should be specially designed 
for the purpose* Before submitting any useful proposals on this 
head, however, it will be necessary for the Council to have before 
them detailed plans of the new building, showing the wall-space 
into wbich the book-almirahs are to be fitted. 

11. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, speaking on behalf of the Council, 
expressed their deep sense of obligation for all that the retiring 
Vice-President had done for the Society during his throe years 
of office. He had restored life to what, when he assumed office, 
was a practically moribund Institution* He wished him many 
years of happiness in his retirement ; and hoped that he would 
continue to keep in close touch with the Society's activities, 

■ Sir Hugh McPherson made a suitable reply. 

E. A. HORNE, 

Homrary General Secretary. 


Fi-oceedijigs of a Qiiarterly Meejbing of 
the Bihar and Orissa Kescarch Society 
held at the Radhika Sinha Institute 
on the 4:th December 1925. 

1 Mr. V. H. Jackson, Yiee-President of the Society, was 
in the chair'; and there was a large attendance of members 
and visitors, the meeting being thrown open to the public. 

2. Mr. Jackson introduced the lectnrer-Doctor J. Ph. 
Vooel, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden, and 
a rn'ember of the Society. Doctor Vogel delivered a lecture 
illusti-ated by lantern slides, on " Hindu Monuments m Java 
.3. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal moved a vote of thanks to the 

lecturer. 

E. A. HORNE, 
Homtars General Secretary^ 
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■ V,O.D^ . Bhattasvamin on ■ Artha^astra 

fcirTf^i 31 >355? ^ sera^^fir ggt m ga icgq g^^, 

^^TSC* ^ se S ^ ^rteiTR, Ilf T- 

^ ?ft 5r 5ft 3? I 3i»^«??5fi5r: 

i^Tr*rafft, t 5r 3 *i; jt f^- 

«tr g; q;T3p?;55%; I 

wm ^ — 

em’ 3rg cft^orfisi tf5?!»[0 
rror^ft# fftr^sr; sTSTJfTf’^Tcf^osri^ [n”] 
§;5r>!iif^l3rtgcqf%iTftpan5i f^^’iirsRjnsTf,— 

«n g 5r g ?«i fft ?^rT % I srx g 51 g c«i m ^ fr ?<f ^ h 

f?r «rr cT f»Jif fft g sr ?ft 11 ft g, 

srgfRK>c«i=5^ srararT HsrrcTT^iciarRft^n^g’irr- 

?#aft%?TT? q s fffsg r ^ ggRrgOTktT^lg f^astcqmcipftsiftgj 
55 «r 113 sur fT ?: fft fft, I qgfectR fecrqrqgg^qftff- 
5R?r ft 6B g sr^ 3*5rfft^r^^ 

I55^pw itc?i 4 ^ 2555 ^ 55 55«JTiTft5ti srr^ftTrer 

^it^gffTm ^ TgT^r^rwTg 1 «55rWws58pn33[^rfftfe5R2ife*?!r%- 

gm^’ciftsEiin 3t4?«ft«rwf;sl^3Sit’a^r«W3rJ55K^> 

^ijs: WaWsft^r 55ftsr 5i5siiirsnfft?r{5fftr5i|i|t 1 ^ 

5t^ TO i a^wi i a 5l'gW5rT>^ s!5ft^ i 

sir ^ fc 5i» nTi»^:fftggjftft^T^ f^^^FsmTcr iT«Tt’i:- 
%g i g ijf gr ii ft g^ s^ g 

latTcf i 


I 


Bhattasvamin on Afthagastra [ J. B.0. 11. S. 

*TT ?!:ft «I W R ?if^«rT- 

HJisaH ^ ^ ^ ^3^, ««r q ^str m 1k- 

% fk % s?r ?r WT ^ ^ ^ 3^f%- 

smsR^ m ’'’f ^ ^ 'T^Tnsr^miTTf^ a sr k trr qRtr^jj 
55Taf%^a5is?i*rsf5(isr«rT?i^T- 
^ ar ca STT <i»r ^ g;^ l 

s[^alaaTfg^i«a^aTaKaTi:,— 55> ^ «a ^ I ear ^ I - 
?r^a argr^ a^sa^^?icr^af??iT- 

f^rfi: at ST?^ a ^f» ?: a ?: a ^ af sarg^ ^r ^ g;i 
argr^a: a5ftaT:, arscf 
faraa^?*, sst 5 m ?j:a a? a ft ^?aa ^5 
la^pergr^ saa^aara^t, ar set er fTsc afg a a iglaH ^ Tj^ 

a^ ^fi«sR33!aar!^a^aTa, awaisaaf^RRl s^ar- 
’sas^fsarai'iaT^^^^ ^ arr aa «? ^arf? s ^ w aa f ; ^- 
^fsaafUTa” ^a^a ^aaffrfa g a^TSSsaa^sj? 
^<aa«i aia^Tf ,— g 3 af a ar g car ^ at ?rrenfa?:- 
^^ara^: aw^aaa agafar siacard a^taa^ 
ggq i !^ ^ a a’^a aT^wmBta, ^ia apaaT^aa 

ati^a a ^qa Taa ^ aTar^safaaaTqr^ aia^ 
aiara ai a ar a fir % 1 aa ^Ttaat qst^ralfaai 

I “aap^«”-ai 
‘‘f*iT”— a \ 
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wnf m ^ w 

frtpw 

ii'zre*! igtc^d »?T»in?cns*5?T 

f^iairsTriT^TR* liw^ 

*T off JTrasg^ln IT !f m % off ' ffT ^ ?rf 
WjjfiRoff III^f^J1i5ffl?i^* lET^^I 

« f ? ^ ^ f % prq[<f^: f m m "4 

^ir«Ti sgr WfTft^'f qifSW i^SIiPT- 

ftf^^55^<iiT, ^!frsj%^?if m ^beut^ttobSw^jii^* 
’^gwfiifiir’ lTfii?%wsgor*[oiT] 

?:TirfwfiRt srworafTipTO^ir 

iTToJirn^ — ^ ^ g 02 ^ ?r ci ffr f «rT ff i iror^^irirr 

m ?s; fq « ct^it qw^ q^qon 

^ sqr f [«ir]d % m q^^nitftOTir og- 

sTTftgi i^Tcf qor?it qiBpnoswRi^ niiP^^ gr qr d % k- 
^ % «5firT i q^ f%‘!?i%qtrriT?qq m 
q^, qqj^a6qj3ft!r[qi]^qirfw, ^ o^q i ^w T ^ . spq^- 
5F^qon?qq % ‘q^T?;iqq¥?c!cis^s’533j:n^ «ra- 

??qi^siftBKfP30sn^ wq qon’^nwiqrqqT^or insiq^^- 
qsq^gfif^^njy qilfw^qom^* qq}#|q 

qorapriiTqgJ’t, qaaf^jq? qsqmcqoifiii^qsipqisci^ apj^- 
I f3Eq4 ^rf ^qrqqfTl^ qT!:q> ^c^rg , sr wi q qi 1 a* 
'T ^ SI iq qr sq^Taq’O^awqiquon^, 
o5qoTiBq^rijB| — ^ q wr ^ ^ 

1 “q-q-q-qT”qt qrswffi I 

2 ‘‘qcqCTo”q-q-q-crrfnq i 

3 — W \ 



Bhattasvamiiv on Arthawastra 


J, B. 0 . R, 




5^ ^"STTfc^fq^ 

^:, [^3S:<T^ j fsfqTrfJT^^ 

t^* ^^T«qf^?ji<7TiOTfei w ^wi^ir^ajTqrTTn'Tf i ^ ^ - 
^ ?r f ^ ^ ?®rT ^ fr ^ sit q wijr ^ nf fcn s^t- 
t ^ i 5Pi ?i»sr^«is?ns<n?sra4tm^: ^gqr^f ^q r, g^srftri- 
^gjia^fit sQsiirsisfihisrs:^^^ fe?n, orf sig^iw- 

^TggjlT^spTRf^ T 'JT 51 sq g ^T s: sg 51f T- 

ftSTT sf^s^snf^ ^ssFancf^^ I 

1^«ra* *IT ^ g '95* ^sr of^iTii ¥iT5iTfqgs^^Tq;^95s^sq?q- 
^ *1 ^ ''TR'Iwr'IgiqiS:^®^^^ %~‘ sqq%qTfTRaRnfe5C 
3mm%5i stsj^cT IT ' r 

Ir ^I wqR^rrfefsTis ! 5 i g it «rr *3 ir sitsi- 

q’a?lt|t«ET^'tsif ^'gsqiT^I freqilf^ 3^5 

ft^jqTsa 55:«TfTr%i «n5ct%5B g^ssrsj ?i«iTq¥qwi- 

sqTSit [” 

IsiqgTsii^j^ q o ^ I ^ T g, — STT n sg 

s ^ m I srsct^^raT^qi q 3 w *! !? ?it 5[ w. 3 ^ 

q;^^^T9!ns3sm5^ qj^ri^Ri^R't^ 

*3 5I^T^ 1 fl W 3 5TT 3 ^ c3Tf| I W 3: 

^ ¥rf # msrsqifir[5lt]^«Tsi: [W?l:] ^51 ®TT ^ %,'• 

1 sBT^ra:”— n « “3-«I” '13 qpRTOS^Rlcqisftqif^ I 

2 ‘3’-3 ‘ ■3T”-'T?'5arr3i'»3ts*it3qq^5[: \ 

3 fg^q> gwrf qi^3M qfeyfffe I 

4 ‘ST 3-3 nr’ srt I 

5 Ouglafc to be 
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JT ’55 ^sfTcrfff^wrrmsgsj^rsw, qs'aft'TT^^fw^t f^sm ?ilr i 

^ 55K as^ err ^rsr f^a^err, ^srqo^r^ 

?:T3tar’i3T^arT5TO«?r^i?q' ^ arr ^rfersrrfegfc! 

f 1 ^ qr stirq5iTT5i^:?rT[gT]^ t ?: tit ^ ?rr ei: 1 t ?: ur - 
%?ifctir??T ^WT vq w s^?ir 5CT3r<iti^ ?r% «r s srref 

f%‘ ?5W tir i%55rf?flrfHf^?f afai^ ?!|5?rafTf?: qi#, 
?r gr xT IT 5? ^ srr ei^i sr g ;g[ ^zr ar srt gt 

3^?r: 5f«rg?irr?Tt'T3ft^1f ^ 

arr sr sr wi 5% I Ir si3^2>?3rtf%sitf^ ^ i srt *5 t 
%T> s5rr^4t ^«ir; arirtiTr!, ct «t sr: trT«iwj, sr?^# 

?UWWT?^ ?rr^?^tKTj, cTtlt W #t tT ¥rt *1 m ^r 

^ % qTt[%]i^^^rl^«Tt3r*Tm^ftapft[ifj s g tif g | ; m- 

fJTTarfRftan^ I 

srdtwrt ^trs!! I cf]% 

^r?i,i cisr qtRr^, ?^^?rTp|afs’«raf^T^3‘gf^>- 

w=sraraTgj![fe3fTfsT 

s 55 t«WT 5 , ^ ^ fa c?rT m a fir % aakfjt- 


1 ‘a’-«gc^ “%stawpi!’ I »t— (f?RPS«wr) ssuf^firsr 
I cf. fe^raH'U. C. Dutt’s “Indian Materia Medica p. 84, 

2 51^ ( (Sfararra? ) WRTJ— tsr i 

3 “5”— If I 

4 Ought to be I 

5 mw^’” 1 '‘«Rrfiirci-Ss- 
^fe^rfetPT-^isf-sj'W: inaPT: ( mpssmvtjmi ap^ftw; )->t 1 
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troCre.*, 1 ig^ gr ^ ctrf ^ §[t^ 

i m ‘ ^ m sr^, sin sft ^flr^n, 
ssrer ^ ^ sr}[sij, i mg- 

!w>*tTgw^^ 3i??fsr- 

j 3*?^ sri^lT^: I snt^- 

I '^f 55K I «T t ^T ^ 

*Tftrf55f, 5?|- ^ ’T 5IT5IW%%, ?S fcr ^ T(^ 5Jclfid% 1 
*l?l^gflfW!fl^ 3l f|[ apff g|T^s;ni%T^)ic^qi^T«f 
OTWSIT ^ 5 vT 1*^ fa, wSfrew 

^ ir # g C f i 

Jiiiiialk — — ' '" b .t :t '....a P^?:v. - <.<iL_tIA — !!^ IPs?* , .... 

WRi g ^p fp^tiiwtjr fifitptf^ra i 

srn% sn^^sl wt < 


tfe Wf ^fe’srt 

9^ «P >af IT «?F ^ 5t W ‘ 

gprf^#w*8R<|j 

arrlf cr^qrfer»:#»*pr®p. 


1 ‘‘^ f^wf'’— ‘?r-n-m’ «n?^ I ‘n'-w c ^1 



^^!3irs?r^j, ci^iTTTd ?rffTf»sft?ra if^ 

I gTWf!g^3 wsaT ?i? 

5Ttf^ffg[r srgjsnjjt^sr 

cT^ti: ^ ^.^T m m ? % n sr 3t 3 i: JTT fHT iTT HSfT- 
?:T%ifife?infn HfTj^srTJrsjsT 5 It^ 
ar gr ?f j^r t ?r ^ csrr f? I a? ^ jf f^:ii ^ 

’ssr^ m ^ i?T 5TT f?r f%5’T€jf’5«iFrTf^ =Er gt jett f^, 
^eiciiitfggra: 'Riscpcr^f^f^WT^T crrfiT ar ^ m sarr % ^- 
5t g; ^r 55r aresri iffTgsRT crm ?r % 51 *1 =5 3 : - 
?R^T»ssmTgr^m!Tq[^ i gri^ ^ 5 T ^ fw fir *, 

ai ^ iprr ^ ^ ?5f?r, erf eki ?: % ef^ 1 

^ % ??tr Ji v:% 5[:a?tms^ er fSr g; i3^?:3imq:?T!ff 5s:<a?55^- 
^?T^5R«TSR:5TT^^rfinTfw^TM' % SCf ^ srf #Ttin^g4^* 
i3!T3rBr f*i srr rf fsstfJTef ir^HcTfiRafe^^n^ str c^r f% «k"- 
fr^^5?rf f^jr^5rgq[sri^^^rc?Tq^ l =!arf>RT^mTrfwrff^ 
er^^?4^cf f «rT q % TfsrirqR^gfqfeqi^qT^fiRii^^ I 


I “oq!3T*PJ5rf”-q I 


2 



Bhattasvamln on ArthaSIstra [J. B.o. K. s. 

^^(t^T)^'igC c 5|^nT g T T q*, ^m[S«rTOTt <^^T5I«7?§[SsrT- 
nxvsn g5^T^OT5n«f* ^ i 

flr^fH* ^gqtilfrri— wr g[ - 

^ cqr ^ I sir i ^ 3P^5[hg^cCRi* srjfjcg^*, et^ 
|q:cn5n^%S 

^wrgwTq^fnJiT ?T^^*wRqfq ^rwns^ qr i ifrrafwjV w- 
IF**’?l<t3i ^ Cf’£^nrsffd5»T5j* 

I TJT 4 wjf^wsKTf ^ ^ 

5r«t‘ qaijflr55rfl^^^?P5*r qsgstw^!?JTf^ f^f^nsrrgcqNTif,— 
sn ct »T fsr cqr ^ I 

qqsgsft^tT m q; d f *1 5r* gg;mnJT(T^)¥q!^ 

crar^— 

“Istt qsgqqRT^^ (^?T^: qs^q^JTcTt [^:] I 
3r?^^ ^[f;>]<'??i)^ff3Tsif;fwfq«:JT5r?r5j^T[;ii] # i 

?Sorwn,-%5ir5i;^ aanansg 

*ri^«i5^T sr!n%q!i?:%qq^^sn^f% 
sqrg^ ^ii?t «^’s^^i§g?rtTrw?^i 

a: gj qt ?f ^rafgaiT^* q^sq«5^l^T!f^q ¥rqfe I ^tb* 

n sr a: ff «r sf s?siT«qinwn i 

?rTJT?r*[?fiT]^*i 55 ?ft 

m r ^ fir % 1 »ir^ !? rijh 53^‘ #rjr^Tf^l*rTO>r} ^g- 
^ I sr ar rr ^ s^ sqT W!iin:^ ^ T|sggqfilgimma*. ?r C sf amiwr- 

i|KHx:;f::‘‘o 

« “w^o”— ?ri “iw«^9”-ni 
3 # i^P^Rpsifirf^ TOVl 
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^5%tTrra[r?r^}7^* cT ^ g ^ srwsjsqrafirfofjr ^ % sfi «r- 
^ %\ fqr ^ 51 “n- 

nT ii’ g tr 2 § 5:T5?r«iiTtJRBj?k^«mq%ri j 

AS\ p. 86 ^ * A N •v ^ ^ 

umsi 

S|T5r?fk5^Il%^| STTfiB- 


3q[Tf»<f f‘?fcHi€iifwcq^«? ,— stT ^ d f- 

*! gr fw % ! ^ 53T 5f ^ !i ^ m trr ag; 'f ’srr effg- 
«T5iffnf q firgi 5 ;t ^ ^gsrf^:rf>5:%syr^ f f g cf a B gn ’ 

m ’STg^ww^— 1 ?si> f 5! ?i fit ?55rr H I 

3 c«i> f n g' 3?«iq4?rtc«ra* stt^iitw *fi % mwmm' 
giRg^wi, ® wr fli sk ^fjg:T^T- 


creii gtrrstqiflrTf, a fir csrr f? i ?rir sicftcr*, *g3^> 
ftsTfSTTf ,— fir «T 4 «T I fa I 5[%crT^gpTfir*T)l^ ^pwra^itT #rr: 
55#zas^ firama'^aat i af a gfiriTT? i 

#?ra3*Tfif5r agsrmor^S^Hta 
^sr g: s »f a fis ^ fw % t afiaa^- 





Bhattasvamin on Artha.^asti‘a 


j-.J.B. O.E.B 


■ % «r!s50'iTO^R f ^ mr f| i ^ ^ m 

g ^ m; Eits^Errwflrror^ gw; stwcgr ¥rgfg g g; 

gls’^gorf gcg^ii!% I ^ 5f ^ ^ 'll fT ?:r g gi 
K ^ ^ I ^ sg grg*, m f% 'nlf fnggggfg:, m g%:gt- 
Tf cT fwfiT g 5rT ^ crrgjftgT wgfg, 

fgrg s[’S23g;, gfr 

g?rT%TggiraT ¥rg%i wg i;cgf^— g 3 gr ?aT ^ i 

HWfgtsgfg: 3i[3Tr]^^f g3Ji?gTg^;?gfff gjT^wiaiwT^ 
g'gcrfig^TRT^ gig^at'^wg^Frfg ?gigrp:gg 
33^ 5erer'3[5]rg^gg ^rgf^g i 

gcgR^fftr*! flrfgwrig€wfgTs:--gg'ir 

I ^ g trl* rg ^ '^^ era; 

gqgr^ofgr ctcgR’sigig gf^gg fg ^ g % 3*1 fsfggtfggr* 
i^?»fggffT 5 ,-?r ffTT g ^ *3 ffrcgifg 1 ^ g w gr g^gsemr 
^ wr g%?ci^ ^ # gt % t ?! fffsggtgr'gg^^ ^r w:- 
|g ^ fg^gr f^f%fg gtgglN: 1 ^Tgrfwf^iiTi g ^ ^- 

g fir 5gr ^ I srggsg 1g%H‘ gac^^V 

g ft g* 53s^gtw5s^g g^giiglg* iR'gr gi^fg 1 g ^ sg - 
'^ 5' ftf, 1^* ggTfg?:ftft^g g ft gjt »?% g grgfgg^- 
W g = 3 ^ 1 % gV g|rggfg^fg#gr g^sgfg 

g^ %ftg g g f^ cg 


1 “irftgw”— ‘g-g-g-gt’— grg i 

2 1^ gkggg^ ?ft TO! I 

3 “fti^”— ‘g g g-m’gml 

4 ‘g’ gg c i^— l 
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I grfgpKt’iR: iflKziTTJf 

gl H <TT ? 3 'SfJ c«lT %T, 5^^qTcreiWRriTf«- 

‘ «n«T ^ ft % ?*it * 

^ftasi^tfcrSRn^^iItjft ftft- 
WT€» f ft ^ 4 ^ ![ ft ^ft5IS?JTfts»!Bm5fftir; 1 

sg^v 9| W nr: <T ft 3TT ^ ft?nTftT^T5pl*i 
%i 0 m ^ «: «|T iaf^r 

ftf?m ^ d 5T ^ qt 'I ft sn ft ft I 
csnss^ak — ^ 4 ur I ft, ftft^'sia 

ift I ^ 5^ WT mgsn?!^*, e jt ^ ^ si 

?T35^?i.'' fSHft‘^5? 

^'21 ¥in!:§' q ^ «2^sjT«!?Tft ^rsi^ftsc 

3 wf n !g gW 

qx ^flTtiirftft^t I OTIto^ q^*!IIc?IT 5 ^- 

4lft8^a[%«rtft^ 1 5^ 

aqsft?i^ftr giifsi^5ft«Tc— a «i sft ?i ft ?*n ft I 51 «i5ft4 
mwfti ^ s g e IT ?i5i^!pn3T4i mM q ^ 


I ‘?i’-^a'-“o«4rii” ir: srmtft^! i 
a ‘a’-iaa usi^swT^ ^ n jn«^ i 

3 “^l^’--5l \ 

4 “Oilf^e”— H \ ‘*9tl^tf*’~n \ 

s “o?l»”-«» , • - - : -'.. 
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I s|?f 

^ *r ^grr fir srt f?r* «7 t ^ 'sr it sTca^T- 

va 

# fv:r w'i[^](^) ^rr % a 

sfteT^g’Jrf^TJqr^TfrT WT ^ fe: ^W* ¥TW% i 

^ w* i si^w* i^tf- 

Iwlt^:, =!? ^3^ I I 

?f55?i ^^WJTTf , 3T TT ?: af ^T ?? fir , ?[% ?r tt f * 

^^’sdsf ^ fir m a %," 3T%¥rm?:?^Tg[,^f^r5fs??r 
rc^ 1 5r|5»5^ arcr*^* fSr?K assrf^fw* ^it^- 
fw ^ a w ?t n ? fir af^awsK- 

JWTTJr?srfa Tnrrrf* ^ ?lir i 

m ^KtzriTif ,--m Kfrum^ ] m^: ^ ^ 

^ a ^ if* ar ^5B5^ afsi^srrssr^^affr i assar- 

#^Ji^famf ,— 31 1 ?«T f ear ff 1 3T fla f ?sr: 

srflaai^toi^TrT gar, ^ =agft arrisiraM^ ergrj; h a - 
## i5a#t =a ^ 'sf> g ea: ^^fT^sisRcrgar era 

*51 g; ^ar, ^ ar e^ ^si^iagaT, era af a a a>aa- 
ft[sn%f»TifrT 5ra% aa h 5[ ?r g ear % ^r ?er' m- 
5{soPi^f^#f^* # wa f^ ^ ^ ft ^ 1 35aT % a qc. a er ^- 
gar^arg srfffaawg a^r a: fa a a *ft 5r>fa?t^ca- 
a;aBfa!#i>^aaa!^, % ar a arr ^ % ?ia^f 5?:aa>^ 
a ^ gr a at a # i ptr^g^* ^^raea arrarstafrE- 


1 ‘a’-aa c ^ aar “a”-“5RFf ” i 

2 Ought to bo \ 

4 a I 

5 “^^laar”— a i a^Wts? srfaarfe 



|fc; ^Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra [ J.B. O. s. s. 

15^ S 5 % 3 3T ?: srs%?r- 

Sp?^ ?W5EJT=E^f^:icre;':3T3^ 3'l3Tt^ i;T?5;ttflq[^^foi5St%'2ilff'CT- 
5’3=t:TS9rT<i3V=!i 

*!?% 33€3^!^^Tf^5:TIT3?tW * 

#33Rm ! 

^ 3f J?IT ’^3T 'T sft 3 f3 I 
fiffl^sr 3#!5i3«mf 3T[3 

33 P3 5 T fir* 53 ^T fir ^ 3 3T ^ M 3 §[Tf= :!3:^Fll%3 

53 ^ ^f^33T3(33 ^§[^'§[13 =3 

^grdfflt %f33 I 31 3 ?: g ff 3f ^T ^3 3 3t 3 ^3 
3?I3T ^T^5T3f ^53Brf3t 33^3x113 ^3 W^WTlf 
5??|3T5I3;T 33f3 33: ^3^33313 33TtiTT3'CiErT^T3i 

S[T^^:g:i5f3 ^^33T?:!?3 ^3^3 3 :3'sf‘3 3> % 3 3? 

9ff3^ 3^3Tc3!!^i3;tD[3 3 53mT3l ! 33!:3- 

Sfongt 3%flr«:w^; 3333f3^3 3^F 341s!ia|W‘ 3 f:3f?^ 

3[T^;3^T3!5%33Tx;^^3f3% 3^T?J_ I 3T W* 3f 3 ^ d 3f ^ 
>|^33r^3f^^ 333l[3?3 ^%s;3)3rC?3T^ 33rg[' 3>33<3 
3f3SP ^3^* 3:d3ff3 ! 

3 3 sft 3 g 33T 5^ fct i 3 3 3f 3 HT3T53g33^ 
i^W3f3^553T53 ^T 3' ^ 3T 31 3 ^ 3T 3^ I 3^3 '5:3JqM 
3f3'(:'5R* 3f 3 ^:7 3 W| 3 % | 3S(r 333^3 ^ff33^3W 3 V 3 - 
^^553153 5:T3f^3T3f3f3 

;r;T3T^53#3> f3f|3: i gr 33 3T33i§[T?!PrT3g3W^ t3 ?^|3 
3f33f333^’f[’CT]^ *T3%^j 

^%3 3T?:3T»i^ 5T % 3;^3 3'f 3^f3 I 33 



VOL. Bhattasvaniin on Artiialastra 

?RT 55T g ?r ^ ¥IT JTT ¥<f fJr % i ^cfiwf5R3qr5ft?T- 
gsj'^* «ii«Tn: srt ST ?r ^ % ^r- 

AS . p. S'^ . ^ 

¥5T 555 IT 3ll5?rni:5ra5?TlW^c rsf^i^HITsi' 

^ wr JT^siTff IT sr ^ I 

ST' ![5ft^3R7TS5!^T^^fe ^§iqf tg,^- 

SC ^ fT STTT^ir % 3 WT «l tR H, ffSoTO- 
WSRK* ^r cIT q' Sfft ?T STSsraj’ fgSsjrTVqtBq^, ^ SR q 3t. 

qtirlwn^l 

cTTsqrsc WT f fqrf^ i ?req 

5Twstfeq«TTs§‘ q q for w 3 # qr i 

cfir ^or ciT s SET ^3 rt ^ q’Q^iqrv 
g^sTifq qrg^qsn'^sjTTstq: af^Ksqr qr ^ ^7 El aqr SI, 

j 

?^qt: sjfeqTq!?q rurasTf^s^: « 
aii% g ETTsrs'fwnscfirfq qrscpraf^, 55qTScW5#^i5CfqT- 
qqi^^fcqig t q 515* %, siftqgc^ 

€^T:sEq qTgqsrqig qcS^frcrrgqis^^sisii^i^flRiT^^^ 
q SEUT §[ ^ fe 1 ?r s^flT ?sqw%risco!T iST^^qisirr- 
q q ^ ^ HT q q ’ qqlq^qseTsmfaTs#^ serrcqfeqflqqqT- 
^ I mj qs^r^se^q qs^irfw- 

gq;TSTqTS5#!TttelTqT:qi!ri^ q? 5 SBlqf 3 r%- 

%^*«!r%; feqn^^q5t5«qt^35n^, q^qifqfjrfw q^fe- 

1 “mfq&ftw— ‘q-qqr’ sqqi 

2 ^f!ftqrs«i«iTq|g<TOfe! i 

3 ‘ ssR^qqrqq”- q » 


Bliattasvatiiiii otvAi;itayast [ ^ 

isifsT 5??rfrTf^f:Tf^ a?r ^nsrcsrirmi^ 

^rwrcT g;;5r)qf^^%rr%rT»T^^^;i5jTwl gTTsft ^5 jrrwcEt*- 
irm* 5ra^T^f^mT^^ ^^rmsuPW^^tursT- 

f«fH I nm ^ 5r ■of ^r 535 T 5SCTOf 

^«rr f f«r SI m ’nrrf^ ?f?3^?!rT%£j^¥imT^. a[?i«JT 

^ % c«TT f^, ? % 5i5^i[5rT^'’ si^Tt: m 1 

^wtfe grg|!?rcm«flrar?i;oTRTc 5^>q»g[%i?— ?r w ?:t n - 
fpT ??iT I ?r JT ?:t if 51 fT 5r for ^ ^ IT §[ f§[* 

?fT^5!TcI> 5rif?l^gT 5r ^ ^ 

^ar 5 17 fcr 5r>5rTi% ^ i‘- 

53WT%cf, %^3[si^gferf«t f;firi7^rq'«T=3r^%, si ^- 

sfl e ' niwci sigci^rrRrciri^ i fw ^ tR* «rT 5 Sr 

1 IS 3ig^mi:^^i;s ^ iff s ^ 3 ^'Irfsiigt,, 

^ 5ST 51 IT ^ 5 m ^ 5 IT ufif s . ^ n ?f n- 

^ ^ IS IT IT gT^sT?ffsV*l ^ SI frr i:t if ffsisn^is, 
^^TOS[^>si<iS 3 ^Tf^siiar*, ssstss’oinr^ wsnnfs- 
5|#I I^S I % i 

? % 1 ’PST ^ s: s % S ? S % SS 

SI «f ^T ^ at ^ ST s sq ^ S =ST - 

S St ^, Sfn w s: I;.: : ' 
aT^JTTTSTSi' ’SS’sfel^ SITf?S ^f^S^«STS5 | 

■ — •#;— 

1 “^ 0 ”— S I 

2 “sfeiS’ ”- S I 
. 3 “o^dV’-SI 



3T«I 

f% % «3T !!:«?Tr =g 5 rTJiT?JrrF¥j^[^sf^ # g M fiqfwi!!^: 
cT^r ^%»srr?iT ^ f«T m:, 5!f«r 

jrgrdsuTTTd fif%^rat 5^ftnfjar=3r{d *p??t 
?% 1 ???^5v:r?g h^stit, ^Tsrfifw- 

I'^isfif ?: 51T 5r T ^ Ht qlcr-aiTI^flM'SRgTfesflTsgf mf- 
m g? w?i:i»im[^]Tfw^ ' 

an % ssr " sTi^T, 

s ^T n !n fa,— fa s; aRwfta: an 

tr^n^TTf^:, ana* ansK^^Tf?, 'a^TOcaft.wrfaQlasn^v^ 
^ n f: 5 " ^ fa I atamli^iaiaTga^sn: f^naiNiTfa qa, 
^car^,— sT^Ff'iaiT^aftnT^a;!® astafatsf asxWfa- 
^a^^aaftaw \ 

-m aiT^sTfaTt?!^ a> i?aTt,~aT ??t §r at a a i% i 
aataRw^a ^ 3 af a g!f a % a a a %.^ a «r ^ 
gta a ^T fa «JT aj ^ %ig 5 ®Elfaft^ aEz.anf^ai^Si' %aa- 
ar# ^aaaiiaj “aaiWaja aaat % 3 ta 5 ?g «[ aia # a^ 
a;asa;:at'3^ a-jaas^c^^t ^ja^a^-iaasiaigav aa ga; 

^wanaeRianfei a.^^asiaaia*, 5!af^a a.asa>- 


I a I 

3 ‘a’-aa-'aalaafaaT afi(aT^aai^TOfafa:”-a[st^ 



Bhattasvamin on Artha^astra [J. b. o. R. S. 

^55T*» 

f(rr^5t%lT#l 

?l «JT ^ ^ 5? HT ’JT ^ % I =3 

^ gt ^ ^3 «iT ^ ^ ^ wr ^ 

ggrfsivrafoiV gfOTsiiTT^^Tfft^cqji^^’sn- 

«rq[^ | ^ m *?f ^T S[ it %, S!JTSm^S?T5I5|T?5^ 

*l‘<’'TTg[T SfcJ^lT: ^ s!lT f% ^ ^ W ^ ^ ^ T 'I ft ■ 

5!R fr ft%o?>5rJi^ftr^sif<a%34 ^ 

A /, . p 90 i>T«ift'q[Tct^^ a[?5T5r- 

35*rrq€rT^fi[rjr ^ ^ ^Tr ’*f *i ft # ftf 

tifig <T ¥ft*iT^'\[5rti5fr] %€ »T ft 5jft ’O'l* ««!* ^ 

Sir t ?f 5ft ft ft ft I ^T?5TfiaCTftt^aT 

nT«f «ft, %5^l€Ta^ftftj 5*^- 

W% 1 ^ ^ ft s* tt ft S afirsT^S cra?5R?TO- 

^mft^rliirft^rft’^eTf^’^S^’iftftsftffts 3®Tft«tfnft^ 
^qft (5 1 sakftftft at sft 5fT ?^, 15^: 

fti^s^ft sfiRsmwwft 

SflFrq^T ^tir«Tftsft'jft**rift*f3^Rt? ?* H 5E ^- 

«ft?ftfft??ITft ^ ^ tftf: w «i: ' 

ftf^; IJTfiftKWrpil^: 5 ^ ’ft «ft 5 sa *TT'l% ^*ft 

I ^rtftnit! g’ai^wCTift 

^n^Nrit mmt gjfttiftft: 9’^- 



Bhattasvai'nin on Arthasastra 


VOL. Xi. ?T, 111.1 



E?Tw?m5riT|5:isR |4 ■Ei^cr m s^swTKr'sftji cft^- 

^ ^ fw’- ^ CJ[ % g TJTI- 5S:c?JWf;wt^5;?|JT 

’CT J!T«f !7# '7: W5fsi5 I 

fe; ^ m, cTi^^m^c h srisftqT^f^ i 

^JTtf 5r'Drf|>!f nT^rrg^- 

^T 1 « ? 553*. I St m tiT ^ g #,--surttir- 
n|*3flrare^f?, g ^ g «g g ststgr ggt^r 

g^l^ 55iTi5i?'m(i}i g^giFR g^gt'or^pi § ^r- 
sf % gt sriq^^gm m^q: i i|T^|g g g5STq%7rs^> 
ggw ft^sfg stg q g> 'g iIt ^mt | g?Tg g ® » fe- w g^- 
q«nf%^, g^Tstfgmgqfrg^sn^ ggq: #i 

i: g w n^q >ggfeig?iqftgggT^ glftff qg 5[a¥J I ^- 
gtRigiiTg? # I 

ggsjg ^q5ffe5qi»^gT¥i1 g % gr fs ggg- 

gRf fg%gTqttgT 5 iirTg&g I fgfe^T gl ?g g gt g gt g gg- 
qtrqggJ g$gg> §7 ^ Jft q 'oil « i' ^ eg^l- 
fif 3 ’q ggf%feqg:, W'JW^ 2 ^qn<:fe 

ge?gT%g ^s:f*i^ gr qs[T stfg q t^g 

g^ ggl^g: i 

stg fgtgqgic: q^’fgs^qqtgfg?? q> we i; ^ g gt g 
^ ^ g gm^f^iciglgul:; s^r^ggqrtrnrgctg ^ ^ sjg, 



“ejjft”— g-g-q-m’ sng 1 

“fs3pd’'--‘g-g-’g’ < 

“o#”— g i 

‘g’-q?RTS! sqgtfq^: « 
“i^T’ - g 1 


l^hattasvamin on Artliasastra [ J. B. o, li S. 

^ ?r ?Tt ? 'tiat j «t «t <5# sew 
gr, I 

g ST wr sr w ’IS % I sr%^j \ grsi gsTT^^* 

srifsTinf^ ^ JTTT^sTT'si^^^i*, gsmnis* sHmas* 
^VfT%TTg?iT«RRn^jr srr^^^firsrTs*, igisfs s s^Tf- 

ItKutj s S'I ^r gEsejfiTT’JTqlssns^l^l?!. ^ 'ift 
3 T «T sK^ gr 3 [T ^ sg g wit ^ ’ffs.* | 

5^T¥jr^ gfig i;g’^T'wg g gfg- 

cgrl^ I cig g sr s> 55 s^|?rr,® g g ^ t »jfTT:tig, ^ 

ST g ^ ’g ^gqgq^sg*, 5 t ft rsf 
gr ftr ^ grrHi^T gifeg, g; l 

ncg §?.TfggiTT^'|ig^ ^wHTgrgfTigTg 

sgt^’sl I 

gg g Sir ^ g h gTgg[Tt, ^gr gt ^gr 1^ I ^§55i¥r(5)g- 

^gi sf gr fg gif, g csR^fgfjT girigfftgTsi:- 

fg g g gt ^^rfcgg^ggr, grsrTfgstfegrer- 
?r5l%?fe^gTgrgtT%g> ggfw» f: % ggr ^gatgtg- 

=t 55 gT, 93 SR I g; %-gT “ gi'R t ^ g ggi srr g^gggjgr 

^ gg: ^gt^* ggt gT% 1 

ggflS ^sgsTsswrg gsr^ggfflgTgrgeTTTiTgTf, girr^ 
g?sd^ ?TiT3[sggg^^sgi|g%, gggf^gjEsg aiggiga', 

1 ‘'f^'’?fg^^ i 

2 <ftg^T«5tg> g^JiflTg:— ch- w, p. 103. 

3 “sRg,gf# 5 [^”— g I 

4 “o5#»”.‘:^^-3-Tn’!ng,r 

5 

6 g-sa; toj smRT^; 1 



VOL. XL Lfjli. j Bhattasvamin oii Arthasasti a 

^ cq c^TT ^ I ?s; cs| 3^!i ^ vit JIT % 

^ fr§[c5f*®TS^ir br 

xlS . p. 91 ' *" 

II cT ftr % I ?f%OTag;, ^q^sfgsir- 

«il§i5n q ?iT ?i ^ sT’Tf^u^, cifH 5 5 fiT ^ ?7T ft ?r fir %, 
crft[?t i^rfT, ^ n mis tn 5 <? ?rr ft ?r 

giTinillTTW^giH I ^ ^ ^ ftr ft JIrftcF, % g ^ T - 
i^rr ft ?i, ^ r 'k ^ I tn- ciist^Rsnitjf l^rr tumift?! i 
«^ciT?ir'?S[aiTftr cnft ^ WT 5rTi:s[55wtrgi% ?c%- 
?!r5tft<IT^’!ITf ,— 1| ^ ^ ^ CUT ft ! I| UJ ^ UT ?I^lg2T M'i- 
«i;ft ^ f ^ S 'C'? 
q^jSfT ^ 51 ?!f S!ft*33lcfi' [ 5iT ^ iuV ^?^ft:^w’JUc5T%?5rcr5: 1 
^T 55 U’ w SE^ar^FC ?ft UIT 

^id, 55 u atcftsftcuqt: | ar ^ u ^ u ^ ft ft, si s' 
uftucu c!t%^ ^ualftft i 

% ft mn i[c%gfs^nT ^ ^ ^ x w ur uf ii:»ftuiur: j 
cisiT s fft ft g:T; a[%sT:, ut ft i!^ wt 
iPRoftiTu g[susn?g3iTiiTTr53TUT 5i^JiUT§fn' 5;c%tir 

ST 5IIf?ETJ ftl!:s)imftl, SSTTF|ftllST ^^Eftsmj 
ftnSSTS^T 5^ST ^ fT ft ft S STgUiTSUTtnieT^WUScS 
sft gstfts'ft I 51551^ ST^^iT 5T^Tfts[cS0uftlSTl%- 
U# 1 ft5ITSorWf~ U!RTa^sft?UTft J 'JS' sft5I5S USI 
5f?ftU5IT SST^U>5II3?f55 5l5!fPS% ^TUlsWUSTt S aSTsfs S ^ 

1 “ftg?¥S”— S-S-U-UT’SITS I 

2 “’ifciftUUs' -S i 

5 ‘%f ‘5J’-^i UtS: uftutu: I 



. Bhattasvaiiaia on ArthaSastra , [M.. B.' o. R. B. 

’T w <T ’d ^ 5rf sriif! r 

55 : ^ ^ nr ?scjrqf^4 ¥rrxri^ nr fc ^ I f^f?wnr: 

I *? g ^ ^i nr nr fff m \ ^^nrst^Tr. ri n^- 
nrr ^ ^r if^k5:!5rr«|?rT?rt ^ f ^r ^ set fir i??riaT^' 
qfc^ifr* nrnr^fT?^%«r^^fn:J- 

TOf T^lT^i^mnsrf^ I 
??T?a 5 T 

^ 2 m Tn5:T['T ‘ nr ¥5 # 

wgi?» 5 p:^fr ^nrr^fnrn^f^ ^ 5 snrn'iiT)^ 1^1 
^^'^rj^^nTOsrr^srffir ^gs^rTSiqTmf^ 1 gf^«T^sr?t |csiTi- 
50f ^ n fir cnrr ^ 1 5ft ^ ^ tij ^ nr nr q $ nn - 

sr fis s tTTngT%cf ?T?r^?:!?E®T^stT^T^?T 5 r^!C m fg[< nrs^ra*^ 
g 5 ^^srarT^J 7 i%?r arg^r^E^erfipn f fsr: ^ ft g ^ 2 sr: t 
#e55?ra|nr* gTgsrrrnr^sr 1 % fTcrsiT^Jl^l ^ 

f? % fir j ?r>g^^ga|q^g|its^f|?T: g g ^ ^ *2 1 ng 

3rn5^T:^g?nrT?^i# i 

s[r^g ^»Tr<Ts[ 5 sr#: iSTW^mfif^ ¥r?:®ra?!R:frfiT- 

W«T ^ItTSCTsIflTfiinsrgic^i fCnrstJETOTT?, - g nt ITT % nj ^ 

fir fir, sp[nlnf3im%n5firir, i|gn|qr?imf%5?[^qT^sr ^ 

1 W nftlTSRfig ^ n% g fis g ^ I 03 qginsrfimng 

ihSht^,— ^ §af cTT si gr *! iIm nr nrr ort s^nrofirntTorJij, 

^ f r 2 < 5 Tf f^li«r^fiwT 5— 1 ^ ^- 

firfif, ^ef Si:»f gTSdTTn# lgOT«T 3 ^^^ gflf^nfol- 
or 3 g ti g irr., |nr3f g^jnTTorgJT^aSFrsgT^njTrsii , sr ^ n^r 
si«ioT!55gfe5f, H 'TT !!g fir fir, wf|: inqg 

5wr tT I sr ^swTrrng' nrfr^Bqnrssrfg ^gnf- 
q?rTnr^T%r' st j? nj fii % | , % st^srfor’ gflTs^g 



foil. XI, PlMIl. ] Bhattasvamiii on Arthasasira 

I ml 

T, ^¥r'7iTr5[^kf^f 7 sr^^ffTf^, 

cir gr cTT 5!: 5S *7' ^t =3 ^ ^ sr %5r5j 

cH^ 5rr § ^®mr- 

?!¥rT!3^??7T^ cn gf ^fT ?: q ?!Tgq^' 

I sraqr iqwq^ra^gffec^Tfi’ 

S^l^q»T!=c!?!^1gS!|:q 3nc4 w.^' 

o *■ 

^cSTTf, 5TT s ^ q ^ ^!gj*TT?3:5^ ?:'qq5rg'3qq®f^- 

^cTfT’i^T^q* qrqqqta^T r 

cl^ qO^HTTi: cl 1 ¥T q frr I qT5q¥p[Tq^ . 

mq^^qor, ct^t !?r q 'sif^qfq \ 

^tsrrs^fftg iq^^cqq^, q ^ q 1 % ^- 

STsftqr^^^I^q qi 6 ^TqT|[,— ST ¥3 ?[T q qqq>q«q- 

ii:%5T qc[?:TJ^^qwt?qvr^ qq^TTfq TETT q q 

^^R^qqftfq qis- ^fq^iqf?: iigqsfft^ sqrg^^ i ? eq q- 
1 

Tqwqq q^q^T?: qfcr^iqq* qif, qq^fir^c ffqi 

q q H fq ^ qq^ qq;. qq^fq^f qf^qq:. q: ^ qi^sBTin- 
*r:^, q qr g c^qq|* ht g ^r q qigfqliq:, 
m 5^: 3rrfef§|i55^=^«^:, g q; siqT'qq%HqTS^ q fq g % 

q? 5* qr % qqqfeqqlfsqf^ q; ^ qf ^ qj ^ sr* 
^^fqj^qqiqrsqiT^^q S' g qT fqr ^ q f’eatq^^’Eq’ Ht q- 

1 “o^iT\xRqq5”--ql 

2 “qg:” ?fq qi?pqqTq » 

3 “q” qq5ft«fi'S?qqTqT3q<Tf%:” I 

4 “Sf qTg 3 %” f fq TT^ J# ‘q-q q m’qrq. 1 

5 “q^qqV qraTsgfftqg I 

U 



Bhattasvamin on Arthaiastra 0, 

%S?f 5%| 

f;f%fW?n^cIT’T 3!q^:^eff‘ ?TTv:n5f" fir^% i?IT«R>TT3T: 

e 'I ft 57T ('') STT m g ttwsRftcig ^ m 

5srT555rTf;3?>!?T^d^: a ^ z ^ ^ 

' “ qiwiwsncm g[ H IT ^ ftr s ^ j ?r ^ fe- 

4f?:T?^T^l55r ftr^mfcniiTT? — si 

^’^iiftT: 311 % !| 3T^rf%5TT il[ g ’ll ^T ?g % fl[?pT 
^^T?i 5% ?rctnct^rTrT5—3^in ftf^5r- 
irr =a‘^^ [ g: nftrsic^^r’^ir, ^^TiT?:nn^T:^?i5ET*5iT'i«n- 

l?JT?r: qrftirR g ^ ftr it «r ct: !t%h^ ^ • 

^ m: lE?^ ^ ftr, 3Ts^.^?:ftcrTgc^s^^r^TwT 

q’ 2 55r fcl ^ g sqqgrq%q 5Tcg. cT^i^ffera 
q^qftirRi^*, af^riniof g; 'sqi ftr st jt tjr ?Tt ;i?ai ^nr* 
?i m ftrMt «r q 1 1% n® m tin iit, ftr f: i siq^tctirT- 
qTOqtirqt qq^iiTtirq' grrcqqtiftJTT, gpqtil* 

n 33ir fq I tfql'TRfctirw^sniTTg^tcTTEWT^ggtJTf*, i^rrf?- 
wtirf is^irSTTsf^f^ q ^ ^ 1 cr§r 5n^^q% q tjff 

?:Tq;, ^ q qrfrn::, qqrtir* mqf;T%ftqTor*, 3 f mww 

^^tir %i3?.i 

1 “q”-qq— ‘ qrq qi) tt^s 

2 Ought to be \ 

3 “eao”—^ 1 

^ 4 “^g^o”— ^ I 

5 “q qifsqqqx r ^ ^ ^ 

6 qqgftRTtcrftfti I 



V OL. XI. PT. IIL] Bhattasvamf n on Arthasastra w?. 

^ 5f W tr 5Ct ^ fjT f^, ST SlfefT- 
RTf^cpEt^ 3 ?:t w 57T a fe ^ ?f;T 3 ^: 

5Rr?^aTf^sr ^ 1 ?: tirt a? ar; m aft- 

^ 1 : a ^ I % ! 

saT^JT 3 fa 5f S 'Of srrsF.ziaasf ft s ^ if ff- 

nfem «r%T?!aft-i sen^acf** ciTi'^sT‘aft'TOa^3?aft- 
^ f sr* 9 !m I 

%tjr*3^T^^T5iTiagr3Erfi:3TiTf ^ # ^- 

isa afttcuTsaf?!^ ^a^laaira- 

51 cr? !Tt HJtqfefWT eft ^ 5! cft%*^?Tf^, a f - 

ai:g >0 51^1 

? ft eiT ®T ft a 3 : ^ ftr sf * aramftlia: 

eijfa ar 51 ^^: qf sarft^ a ?a ft- 

g*ftftr afta^aft etf a ft a f a awi 

fta sglaW'^TSTetiftr, ar^rgrft ^a^t swr^ar- 
a ^ai w’ wa* ftfef ft aaft 1 
la aftsiiarfta aafqiftfi^crra^araqj^a* sigaraaT^ 
w jta ?aT ft I 33 f I ar 5 ai a* niaqai^iisi^a 
saia ^a^aTf'S£5}Tg^f5it:ia|5ria^a ^ftcag- 
aTai5,«»a’ ft^fiia^^a ^nffta^aaiftasl^tisgsB^^i^aa^am- 


1 “efft^”— ai 

2 •‘e!rft”-ar 

3 “«%PPT51c”-ai 

4 “ 0 ^ 0 — a I 
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J. B. 0 ,K 


IS* 

f%5|?r m srfesfsigr fr w ^ '^T'sn ji s ^ '5#f^3T5!t 
?iT 5r fi?T !!Tiwrsmm g cqr ft ?f g's^fqcf* ciTsfm®?r- 

i??s g cqT n ^ m ^ ^ qf fat \ fir ^ 

ST tjri gr, si^‘?rs%mq^T^irT 

^^^TtrsTfif ?ifli^T3JrT^ sst I gum 

5t5|gTq^I|#qT3ii^‘f 15;^^TqT^SKT q.fssKTTST^q gT S 5T - 
pggq^'f^cm^ g ^ ^ ^ s nf gHgsr% s%cq ^gqjstsf- 
m^' ^ I ^ qf ^ I 

STTlqt?ft!iqqr!Tr|,“ sqf^g* f| 

®[Tqi^^^q^qTf¥rf|gT?g|sqfg|#.gims ^ q ic^s- 

ot^sr 5jg^5rsrm< qjT^«Tf, g^Tq«ts^ fim 

n'qqi:?m^qTq5[sqsi§qj q^mg* gcsflrngm 

t^cwsrqrq: | q qil m frj^ qfk^m- 

’crfliqn’?:?, ®r fw ^ 3 ; uff ?f gRi^^qr^T % e^R® “Igr* 

=gf“55g* ^qismigigsT^g? ftr'gTqC3;^fnfg 


1 “o^To”— ‘^f-qg-Csil^ I 

2 “qiqfq” I 

3 “aTqfq” 1 

4 “0^0” (n^-fti[^q;: | 

s “qnlqqqfqiwr^ft” qrst g5=qt 1 

6 “oqo” ‘3r-g-q-qT’!rra;t 

7 “fq^:”— ‘q-g-qi’qT*?. I I 

8 “=i^sri^'”— ‘q-H-qqT’qRt.1 

9 ^gqq.”— gi 
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% ?:? j ^ cH ^ 

J|%^T clfljg'TCiirs’Ti^ 

¥r# ^ ^ ^ ?:t J? ^ 

m^rr: TTiTTw I 

<1^ fssfef IKIlt, ?:T 3f OT W I 3!^ 

5CT3rsi?|WTc^ \ 

1^«T, IT 55 !IT ff IT55^‘, <T ^ Gf tR^^xii, Sf fef 5f*“^fe;r*, 

fg 5r w JT «T5[S7<ilitii^?^^t«f , f GS fir 3n SIT GTT ??; I 

ctcsrfe^K^^frfj tcsnflcr =g^R??TT^ i 

3is?rr?isrT5^ ^ ^ f?r c«it i t? g fk^^^- 

m^Ki, 5Rr ^ si??rj?gf?[g^* srl tiT fir f^scftr?!*, ^ ^ 
ciTGrs[«Gi|^?r ^qr »1 ^ gf, mx^: Gr56^jr^R: 5t3PW^3i 
31 c5ar ?i ^ ^Gfir^GiT %5GtT5!t ?i fi[ 

<35: ?5i ^ sqr ^ sr^- 

w qr5«i^^?T!5q fiqrlf^c^m i ?7^fnr5i*5r»Tf^ficn 3?fcr 
^5??wl9f^Gr?5C!rfIf5r i snf =gT^ 

«^:~ 

“3?gt ’?:[?] j ^vqfirfTjft qRTtg>«i«tT i” 

g^^nTl:^ ?r ^jj^ft^aggrr ti 

1 ‘ ‘ftgk sr^fego”— ‘>1’ m s?n^T i 

2 ‘^•^’-«fr:;‘'5l<Rftg’'-‘g’<F!t;‘ SWgl^”‘n’^^ 

3 “^'^?:”-«i 





Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra [ 

af:T^a5e^iiTl?n^q^CE[s?rTq^^iT5 1 

gfora^sj 5n^?^ !i 

ifcT ¥rf^5gT%^j 

31 SI SOrr 5^ d W ?IT Si 31 '-Sq ^ SI 'StT- 

fk% 

^ g^t^sirsi: I 

% % »ir nT ^1 ^ ft^ St ^ ®tr ^ at 
q ^ f%* sfift «?rT as 1 



^ ^ g^ aS»5S'=' ^*!a?awwR5!aw^- 

I 8at a w a- ^ ^taraawa ^'st- 
iw', aafag®: aitetaitreaijWa^i*’ ^ aana'- 
jiftsHif, aftaiRaiaa sRi^aS'-i aaaaag ^HtwR: 

aarar aaatw;a>niaHaaaT%fiisa?Kat^*g^l 5ai^ 

ifidifta&araa*! aaansiCT aianlwP'H^'W^aaaft- 

a^sn^mfiaftra sTa 1 5TOai?ii9arat*!raM^^"W 

qawMs ^aigsmgaiaK- aK.aw« CTSWi aS'^- 
ai^rjigam a^aw: aaiiaid ar arfiifei amrataa 

# 1 , 

m ^ «T5ETOt3- 

q55^?I 

^Tt ?n ^ #?rrwi^t[T ^rstfit- 

^ ‘ 
^ g ^ #?IT, ?IT 

^rf*T5tgT ^ «[?tH nr^JT I awi^T 

!IT^mgi[T«nM Slf?!^* 

I twra;* #5 it- 
^5rtif555!^f? ’CTsrl^TT. w is; 
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3 c?! ?:!f : S^rsiffTT- 

% ql^csTRtr^^fr^^ srrrsT^T^fiTc?! i 

^mrt 

qr ft ®E JTO 

^!^rftrnwrfffc?iq^ i qr ?t ft l 

2^ ^ si SB sT3i?E[Tq<?r^Tq;TOm?rciJ, g 5^14 snw^w- 
m^lr, ftisc^T^q i 

^g[S[T «2 I frg e»TT?g''!eg^q>55a[Tqsn«Eift icTOisgil?! 
qftcftiffci:, cTOT qT^qTftf^ftrfnqft^Tft sTsaramq qq' 
qftqftcJTft ^TTgqftf qTSfHicqrftcrrirmfq qi^^uTR- 
a%s5?qitTqfnsli5L i 

?nfqft5Rq%wj, si^^ft«if®Tt 

^nfqsCT;, 51 sr> JT q cm ^ 51 iftstg^PEr- 

sft?r:, ftft«r qjqar^l 
5551 5r inf 5^1 ^ri^q^rm'ftnnw 5il m ^ mr qm- 

?TTftft[{ HggtjisE> ^mi^inftcqq ft ft IT nn ^r oc^ssRiTT: 

qqrqftq# qj; I 

lET m ^ sf «iFqsT«75iii kt a) i 

a I % ft ?(i«Tcr; sssqftsfT si ft- 

5 fT 4 m q ft ?q 2 b wi^ft I 

^sKlftft; q^; q»ll5JS5[: | m f: 5 f> q» ^ PSiS®, 
d ^ SR q; W gfnqiqTftq^.»i, ^r tR^ q» if qq^^ft^qjlft* 

1 ‘‘^mift^jiftRq;’ ift < 11 ^ 53 ^: I 

2 “TTsi^TftqgCT^inq q ift 

3 ‘<o;||o”— ‘5(r-g-q-iTT’qTn;r 

4 ftT^s2i qT3: i ‘‘mft?q#” ?ft I 

5 e i 



I ^ vOIi* XI. PT. m. ] Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra ^ 

I ^ *55 ^ jf f^c€T%gf«n5r, 1 ^ if 

j a sft ^ ^ 1 ?TS»5rT^*, 

I 55 t?y JT ^f|*^|tT Rg’5?j?f^^9K?!g *g® ll> % f 

I ^ ?f % ^ Tirr ^ %I5KK^, ^T ?: f; j| wf^crgg 

] ^fT^IT, 5Il!mcW’SSTHTOr- 

^i;i%!iTT^^!rra5ft52qT5[T5f??7 f ^ ?ffT J 

srisf^gif^Rfei JTsiiL ^^mm\ sj ?r* 

I sr^swuf^ '!Ti5Kiia:m%rs^^i3g^«rgT^i 

j *T *>■ I 

s?i ?i Ji c^iT 17 m § I ^ ^ csri i^, si^sb, 

Ti^cwid^ q^wiiTkfeq"^ Tiq^rf.sTcf^q, 55^qfoqqf:?wr- 
*s®qfcq4 sq q q cqr qu 

j § sjr HT qi fa t: fgssrmsn^mqfaqnnpqf 

'I ' 

;:i ,., 

1 2 “fT^3”— q I 

I 3 “^Thta-Hif^rf”— ‘?r-a-q-m’«n»?.i ^-fiffw- 

I sft^! — Kulluka on SIftnu. III. 166. “^ifflj^”.. • 

Bsjatarafigir^!, Vf. 272. 

I 4 ‘a’-'«a-c? ^ “^'^TiraC’ « 

! 5 “ef^e”— ‘q-a-q-’TT’*IT^ I 

i 6 i 

7 “of^rqhqlqo” «TO: ^9i7*ftq: I 

8 “g^cqr” TO^ 35R: I 

j 9 “#nwiT’’?i%^<iq^i 

t ' 
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f fff <|!T'i:55T%>i'iiErqtijfTSTT ^r%- 

ITHT^ fTT^ g «3?:3^[T]^Tfci?: ^ c^E Kt 5?f55TqKT^ 

ssri oft I 

c? fq Cf ?T#i?f«Tq?gf<^'5r JUT ^ ?f 

^qc€rOcq?rq53?ff|cffff^T!ftg?5!Tf§?im'3f^#,a^ «? ^ fel 

«rr g ?: 55 q iiTT JTT | 

m 52T ^ 5q # m ^5r ^ ^ ^qr jt i sTfiTirarlww* ?rar 

I 

e ? qsigfc^rr?:: ^sgT: 1 
t|3ri fw ?fT ^ q fj | ?l5t 

4«5T«Tg[’?5iT ^et: sra^cf: 1 

# fsr qr gi^Tfr^r*?;! 3 ^ f ^ ? si 

5:3^'ir', ^qrrftrr sra^grfii i 

JT ^ W‘4, ^S[if?i; 4%3 #5* I|^^t3f ^r^init 

^^3*frrfg, f ^ 5C c3T i 3^ ^ 5: 53 3 s 3^ - 

<1KT for 3T f3 Sl?ft3Tf3 | 3 3 3T 3 5^ f 

ft? cq # 3: 55 a SI?ft3Jq[,l ^T SIT f4 3 3 ^ 31 
ffrf43t 31 fe 31 3fn 5RT 5!T 3 ce ft lit %% 333- 
^^3 f^^a’J33t33?3 ¥13^1 ^k%nt 3#'33 3?ft31^ | 
3 3^ 3 5R 3^3 SE?!^ ftl ^ ^T T ^ ftf 3?ft3T^, 


1 ‘s’-wc >1% “qro” I 

2 “o^o”— ‘g-JT' qt; I 

3 “oqrqsg:”— ‘3-3-3-nT’«nJKi 



m 
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^ fiiffr^T^f+R^FfcT ^ ^ 

5Ef#5Tt ^!Jn%f¥r2:T^'tjn^ s;|5?a[^ji^?iT5fTJsr?fT*iFgai- 

afOTWI 

usn’ggjTiTTf ,— 1 it ^ ^ f fa 1 *it<!5:iif|ar siataj i 
? 5? ^rfefrJTTf * ^SaTqR!55, ^ I? ^ f f ?f S ^ HT g ^- 
f-T natax^ I ^ siata*, #r ^ ar ^t- 

^Tf^!5?!aaT?lfrrc?ia* q? g a r: i 

^ srata’, far g' ^%^st i 

AS". p. 95 ^T%fc5t5rafiica?T S[ f a ar: 1 

?R3^afiITf .— eg ^Jlf car ^ 1 fg eg ^ it rt sq %• 
^aafer gcftaT?g3rT* feT:Ta3ftT:ap fa^'sp. 

*^T:a=r^«TT sTfe^«I^T:, i: 5g i: fw wrfg^, 
WS^'Hg^T^ fS^: ^ga^iT^g^ ffTOcft?^, 

® ggfen ctw jt^t:, h 5 or a?3i^- 

gioirn'm^tfot Tasr^’ter^m^’macTsln. i ^g4 ^ z g»> 

I 

^r^STTf ^ g 5BV TT c«?^ % 1 ^ 5Tr IT cfg ftT TTT fa 
sratar^, g;?^:^aisr^^ofT^:, fgraiJsrraTafepsai^, 
CR m fa ^ fa gr^gsEsflT:^^^, 

sTifirst^ot gf5nTTerfeg;r%fei|onaftcag ^rr^aaN i 

I “g^snrfa” ^gatg:i ‘ir’erat 'a’-ga <7^ “»ato»i 
a “gtars^^”— a i 

3 T r i g o n e 1 1 a G o rn i c u 1 a t a. , . 

4 ?ig?Pin:‘a’-'€g-C' ‘gg^s’— TOrgrarf^-?: I ‘aa-a-afara 

“Ippo^i^gsraTai 
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W ^ «r JTT tr 

»«r’wt?rr?r #3* srr sr «r stt jt € — ^'d- 

5015 ^ 3 , !a§rt ?r5TrrHT%qr%^'i?fTi%r^ I 

s[dVf>T?:fri?,— sf % ?r =^t if # f% 1# ‘«i ir fe, 

^twriT^^HiwiT^55T g^wnfiT fessr- 

5T srsr^f 1 ;^ I fjcrts^^r- 

wEt^aRUPsrw^fil^: I ?i?r 1 s*^rairi5?r'% 

prs* 3 ^oi‘ ifi* iJTTacf^ff, arrsf flfira* 

%5§[n ^ 

^ ^ a m tir ff^qrai i?# f ^ gjf^i a m ^ 

^ *ra?m?I^l cRff^ cT^ 

s«sr«tT fewrarorrt ^(wai^msrrsftiiTf^irwsni^w 

![ ^ ^ ^ *r Iff f: 1 % a<qi9§^a atr?r^f «tt m - 

srifOTfnPiTt*i i fiTsrg^rbrrg'ai:^ I :5T5 ^*t 

iJSflTsn 31 a: st«i' Wi: 1 % acfsfi 

51^, asn^^jTTf^ smn’^ lsKi^ii*ao5®TsiT 

% 3it n^ al W 3pi?f!tirT, ^mrs^ irafrara^jiaii^^sT- 

atfiifa g sif 5 ^- 

a'Wnms^a; aas^ siif^j^rawa aa: 

2 ‘?ra’-*rt: “«^!r” i 

3 “»R5ftf5”— ai 

4 “o^Tn=”«rmsf*ra. I 
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f%i g^*5i5«r‘ 

W*» j 

I WfTflf?infsrti«r; i ?Ef 

fara^iTHH: srr*raP5«njiarTwg55T¥n?:5 

sT%%^l!sr& w ^wwT ’sESSRrrgr^T: m*R?«fT- 

sRTT»ifg^; ^tiorr i cmi %s 5 T ^ wt g f - 

Ir I 

f%, q^pTFtfT q3i¥rTlllS[q^SHri5fT¥q: 

q#qT ^srq^ ‘ 33tf3^3tqq^ qcS'5g55^0T=3tif?q fZ?f qq: | 
g f fi trr qr ^ n v:i' qr sri’siyrrntqT ^ jt ^sjir^qt 

q 5 ^ 5 ^«iqn^«q;Ife«riFqTqT q ^ « 7 q^ I % sir 

irtjf Ji g; cr trrt, q^gq^^crer?:^ l^??3q- 

%®7rw qtwrri^fSJBfSfq^ fq*:2^ 
g 5JTT ^ g»^inq% «t ji f? g w. %% 

f|[ g iirt qr q q;> qql^#, g 55 fq ^ ^ 

qj) s? qr ^ w. ^ g w fq fa g;qtq5ife I 
% fqq «Ti^f^ w q ?q qqqj^Tqqjfqqqq^ fl[l ^- 


1 “o^q^^qqj” — ‘q q’ ' “o^qr 3*”-^ 1 

■2 “^.qrqqfq:” qrs; ^qqq'fq: » 

3 «.jHTo”— ®n 

4 “oqsi^o”^‘q-q-qT’«ng I 

s ‘'WPqRt”— qj 

6 ‘‘fqrqT^s^'fqrsqraf ’— ‘q’w 
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fi: ^ : 5 r cT 55T fit gr sr sfi gt spgfe: 

w g WT *t: e ^ ^ 55 ?5?j m, 

¥r^* 37’^qj7qfaq%i;?rT^2^wt3Ffn,i 
sf^crwr q m: q fw at*. ^qr q: fif 

qr fi WT fq 1^ s g^TEqiq#wTqq?:sTtKqq?:#5rT^ 

qqi^snqr^fiq^ I 

3 T ^ f r ®r fiT fq^ i qrqq fsrfiw qq?:srT 55 rfiT^ 
2[SSqm 

aqiqfs r^tqTSqT^ffiqqqTf , qiaqsfq^T- 

cqi ^ ^T^qf^TfspsTcqTft q^ffi, q55* mmnk ^- 

f§^Tqq^r<T|: qai^f # 1 ^?:ttrgpi g; ?|^5fT fiq^q 

sflrqdf^'^^aaif, vq^arqqm* q^qfe, 3isT#%: gqqwqi- 

qTqi;#^^qT?:w"'fqflr | #q 

fq^te?rq5JTfiTJi?i qtn: \ 

i^^qqTfijqiit ^5J^cqTft‘^?T%TJTTil5ai^- 

g^qr^fiT sqreqTcril^ i ^rfcs^qf ^s^qr^qs^pimf i 
sqr HT fit qr^g^qgcftfirqqtqT sq gf g ^ qtfi: ?mr 
^i5qg:rq:3cqT fif?: qr^tfiffifi^q^a^^sqwfeqr^ 

:g is^r qt fl[ g wgq%qr qr^Tfif ^Tfiis^t | 

qqi^t u qfit5?,q 3i\;q^i:|5#?qT 5 ^5^ ^q- 

q> ^51 qr vq ^ ^ qq^^ l5cq>sq^^qT^ *q fq - 


I “.g'.”— ‘q’ '^-qrs: Ifi^: I 
3 t^T'Sjq' I 
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cfir ^ ^f 5ff gifc!fTiT3f^!!T, m ^ w mgfw- 

gs4, IT ^T 3 55T mt sm^T'^cf'UfSSTJFfT^^ IT- 

f% «TT 5r ^ fT 3 *Tg?nti9si^«iTH mm m fir- 

^ 5'T: 5T ft ’iisT ^ g ST lar ^...fg5r>fts>TSS3^“ sc^r ^ ^■ 

f ’Hfi^^STTW 1 

ft 3 ^ St5!ft^ft«lT5( «■ ft «rT WT g 3? tHT S^ I 

3t 4 w m s«g?T§:«i m^«RrF*n^^§ciT^ ^mt st^TTTsrf 
AS'.p.97 tj8f3T5[t ftsiftt'signTtJTf dftgrsTf grij^ttTTJTT g 
sPF«rsrgi?Tn 1 

i^oTwt fscfT^f ato*rr*i^i 

«ral 5 ^ TT 311 STTW I 

ssnaftftT^sT^ ^ ¥T ^r ^ iBft^?T«TR«rd^TT^ ^rg 
HTst m^TftftrorFgjrrsT «cT?f%gi 

sigft^Tftcn5fmfT?:T^nt sift<?ftrirT5, m- 

fTWJ^T?iR?TTft qTfJiRHftr ?jg?craiTSI fT T;T 3 s> f m Sf- 


1 “=ftprsiT»”— S I 

2 “ft^N^ ^rrarf^nnTSEpn ftft ws tfra; i 

nS tl\ 

i^ngsiig ?ci»«f: i vmmPintiitiiigw r g's^ 
ftrraw^ q^RTtr, ^?rT«?p, tr TRigwiit 

®v ■ '■ 

3 “ini$ftft”i7ii 
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